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FOREWOKB 


^VJiElr tile M iwivna Tercentwiary Celebruliuu Coin- 
^nittee decided to publish, in addition to the 
^vomineDioration Yoliime, a popular handbook of the 
history of the city, it felt that the most suitable 
person to undertake the work was Uao Sahib O. S. 
'^Srinivasachariar, who has devoted many years to 
the study of the subject. Prof, STinivasachariar 
has brought to bear on his task unremitting industry 
and wide acbolarsliip. He has traced the IiUtory of 
^Madi'as from its earliest begumings right down to 
the present day and has dealt with every aspect of 
the life and growtli of the city. 


1 hope that this handbook will reach a wide eirde 
' of readers, particularly nmoi^’^e younger gene- 


" ration, so that its 'S3d>' stiipi|j|gte them to 

^take a living and activeaAd^Ot' welfare of the 
oity and its future development. While there is 
'^mueh in the heritage of :Madras to be thankful for, 
there is need for continual effort on the part of its 
^enlightened citizens to advance still further the 
Standards of civic life and to make the city more 
''^nud mure a pleasant and beautiful place to live in. 


The Committee Ls deeply grateful to the author 
.,^ 1 ' having, in compliance with its i^uest, written 
extremely attractive and interedting handbook. 


W3Tm»rrT Bcrftnwafl. “I Sv 13^ RITNGANADHAN, 

^ > PiiEHtPc^T* 

j Jfpvfrtit Tiffts^iirisnartr 
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PKEt'ATOttY iVOl'E 

The hujiory of Madras sliould be a veiy attractive tbemo lor 
every ehi^eii of the city arif] for every Iiiteibiive student o£ 
South Indian History. It has Iwcn a very appropriate idea 
that a kLitury of Itladras briti|cmjy[ up-to-date shoald 

hax'c suggi^-tcd itself to and boon readily taken up by the 
Afadnis Tercentenary Celuhralion Coaiuuttee. The author to 
whom the privilege was eoncrously given by the Working 
Committee to ivritc this hishiry, beg^? to ffOJive^- liia gratuful 
Lhauks lu Uie Committee and its honoui-od President^ Diwau 
Bahadur S. E, RunganadhaUg Vice-ChnncelJor of the University 
of MadraSr Hra tluinlof iire due to Sri V. K. Eamaebnndju 
Dikshitar of the Department of Indian History and Arehseology, 
University of Madras, and Honorary Secretary of the Publica¬ 
tion Coininittftc of the Madroit Tercentenary Celebration Cota- 
Diittc^f for liiM ready and w illing eo-operation in the preparation 
of the book. Mr. T, V, Mahalinganit M.A. haw very kindly 
prepared the index for tiiis book and lias laid the author under 
cibligaiiuti to him. He should also thank itesars- P. Yaradacbary 
olid Co. for their geiiertms oJfer Ui pubii&b 11 on 1>i:!h£df of tlie 
Tercentenary Coinmltlee. The author soiieits from the reader 
liji indulgence that may forgive him for fflaall errons of print 
and other defects thar may have arept into the book whieh had 
to l>o got ready at wbort iiotiee. 


AxNaMAIxAI UxiVEiffilTT, ' 
A^^^7AM^HAINAGA|l, ► 

17Ik 19S§. y 


a S- SRTNTVASACHAHT. 
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LXTRODUCTOHY 

1 

T>rB Hirtoiy of Madms ns a cit3* is only of a life of three 
ccniiiries «f growth; btil the great psst aad the hialorie aiguE- 
RcaAOC of the aut-roundieg region and the impartaneo to which 
some of its parts Ithe TripUeane and AlyJapore and siibarba 
like TiruvottijTir and PalSavaram attained in the past, am 
certainly striking. There has also been obtained in the vicinity 
of Madras a rich store of pre-historic remains and objects 
of archaeological and architectural intenwt which make the land 
cnnseqnently one of fionsidcrable intereal to the student of 
history ^d anthropology. The present extensive city of 
hfadras itself may be said to have Rxisted in the shape of 
separate scattered villages for centuries before the coming of 
the Englisii. The city extends for s length of 9 miles along 
the coast, with a breadth of about 3 miles snd covers an area 
«f about 30 square miliw, lying between 13,4 degrees north 
latiluili: and 80,17 degrees east tougilude, "on a sandy, shelving, 
breokcr^ept hvach*' and is almost In the same latitude as 
Bangalore and 3Iongalore. The hind on whieJi the city is built 
forms a level of post-tertiary formation, not very' much above 
the 8oa level; the castom ptirt is built on a duno stretching 
along the coast, with a parnJlRl trough on the west traversed 
by Cochrane's Canal, formerly known as Hie North River, along 
it, while the Ltootim River which winds throngh the heart of 
(hr city dindes it Into two more or less equal parts. On the 
south there is the Adyar River which ia. in a larger measure 
than the Cooum. the dratnaga of the hilly area aoulh-wcat of 
fil/rdras .lud forms Il3 southern boundary. Both the Ceoum 
and the Atl.var Rirent have foimationa of snnddiars nt their 
mouths due to the action of tho imrf-driven sand rnnnhtg 
north, which is a charnetenstie feature of the Bay coast in this 
part. 
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Intivduoiorjf 

The Buckuj^luiia Canal tiai umw the city in it* entire icngM), 
nyitli to souUi; it flows along the line of the old North River 
mid then eontiiiuei) twi^ Ihroueh a lock nijar the month of tim 
Cooum, j-ig:ht through llic Houthem portion of the city till it 
reaches the front aci\i^ which it again procectls soutin 

A large number of tanks which formerly irrigated cultivated 
fields, are even now to be seen, either half-silted or fully filled up, 
in several part* of the cii}', iMadiim is honey-conilied with 
hundreds of small tankii which afford ideal breediDg-grQ|]iiil!i 
of malaria germs. A great many of thcae servo now no uscfnl 
purpose; hut tlic filling of them is vnry diffleult and costly and 
Ima but proceeded very slowly. The larger pinks like the Vyasar^ 
iKidy Tank, the Spur Tank ami the Nunginnlmkam and Long 
Tanks have now silted up aud have been built uvev in ports 
These contribute to the large proportion of low-Jyitig places 
fillml will] water during the rainy part of the year and dry 
during tin- rcmsiiiilng inootlm. 

The Cooutn Hivur is one of ibo moat prominent features of 
the city. Jt is ci^Mscd by nunierous bridges in its winding 
conr*.. The most proininenl of tliesc bridges and ouc near 
the tica, is the Willingdon or St. (hvrge s liridge over which 
the Mount Road runs from the b'ort across the Island to 
SI. Thomas' Mount. Ai il» mouth near the har it is spanned 
by the Iron Bridge connecting the Mai'lna with iha South 
Dcaeh ItoinL 

The Adyor is crosaed near the soulhem end of San Thome 
iQ' the Rlpldnstonu Bridge w'bieh was hnilt during the 
GoTemoraliip of liord lilphiustonc {1B37.421 and by the fainuus 
Mnrmabng Bridge near Soidapet wldcb existed even befum 
1726 when it was rebuilt by an Armenian merchnnl, Peter 
Uaean. The Nortli Rivor, i,e., the present Cochrane 's Canal, h 
cpokmhI by the Btisiij Bridge, the Bkphont Cntc Bridge, llio 
Ccncrol ilutipiuil Bridge ami the Wtillojab Bridge; the lost 
leading frfmi the WiiHajnh Gate of tlio Fort to the Island and 
built in nsiti after tlii! river bad been iliverted to iis prcw’nt 
more westerly channel, The Bm-kingham Canal iu im ceuroe in 
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the south of the city is crossed by several bridges of which the 
niost important is the so-calied Barber’s Bridge. Some of these 
bridges have inscriptions, giving their names and dates of eou- 
strnction, engraved on them. 

Another attractive feature of the city is the series of stone¬ 
faced tanks which are maintained by the side of the important 
Hindu temples and of which the beautiful Kapaliswar Tanlt 
equipped with a fine flight of stoue^teps on all sides and a 
7nantapam in the middle in Mylapore, is the most beautiful. 

The Cooum Eiver has been presenting a problem of great 
difficulty owing to its having become narrowed and silted up in 
the course of its channel and sand-barred at its mouth. The 
Buckingham Canal and this river emit an evil odour, especially 
in the hot season when the water level is very low. Some years 
ago a scheme was tried for pumping sea water into the river 
and thus enabling its level to rise and the volume of its flow to 
become large enough to burst the bar at the mouth whereby 
the sea water could rusii in and carry back the dirty water 
of the channel. The Ady^ar presents very much the same 
appearance as the Cooum and has formed lagoons at its mouth. 
The ‘ Quibble Island ’ thus fonned at its mouth, is a large marshy 
area. It is not, as has been remarked, a ‘ quibble ’ to call it an 
island. 

Grass grows for the greater part of the year in tlie open 
spaces. It is generally rough and has long roots. Within the 
city itself, particularly in the more spaisely-peopled suburbs, 
there are numerous groves of eoeoauut trees which thrive welt 
on the soil and from most of which toddy is extracted; while 
on the sea side towards the northern and southern ends, the 
eye encounters numerous stretches of easuartua plantations. 
Along most of the larger roads, shady trees such as the thick¬ 
leaved banyan, the rain-tree and the yellow-flowered portia 
tree, have been planted and are a great convenience to way¬ 
farers, besides adding to the beauty of the roads themselves. 

A large part of the area of tlie city is alluvial, but here and 
there, particularly towards the western and southern reaches, 

xiii 






Htrad^tcioiy 

it bccioiiies BravelJy, The beach t!i Mindy and the iMiiks qf the 
Coouni and Adyar liSiuns arc ealine and swampy. In the 
snrronndme JiiJrta, cvea ihu aIop« of ihe hills hove bwsn 
den ijik'd of irccsj and shrubs and have become bam earth and 
roeJe. 

From about the bcsinaitif,' of Dcoombor lo the bcfianiiig nE 
Mareh, Mudma iinjt^ what approximatca to cold weather. 
Phe months of March, April, May and June form the hot 
iicalhcr acajcan. It b in the tatter part of this period that the 
mnnaoou brinKa In Madras the i-ool southerly vfind that is po 
mucli of a comfort lo us, bc'sidcs a fi'w ctccasional showers. Tho 
first or aontii-west monauon lasts lor almut three moutlw from 
Che end of June, diooeh Modraa does not derive much of rain¬ 
fall from this, h’roiii nlwut the middle of IScptemlMr the wind 
changes in direction and it liegina to blow from the north-east 
arrotH the Bay. This return monsoon: gives a comparatively 
lorge amount of rain-fall all along the const during the months 
of Octolsfi- and Kovemher. This rainfall is precious and is 
useful for filling up the lauha and lafccs with which the couutrj- 
abomids, particularly the lied Hills rowrvoir which is the 
ssourtc of Uw city's “water supply,, 

Tin? ioat of I lie hot montliK not npproac’h that of 
-Vurlhnm India, being miligated by the cool winds nf the sea, 
while the cooler months are never really ™ld. The annual rain- 
taJMs over 40 inches of which the greater portion is given 
during the period of the north-east monsoGn, STadras, like 
other places on the coosi in this part of the Bay, is liable to 
severe eydoncs and stomia, (wpcclnlly during Ihe sfiiialJs of tho 
monsoon w-jnda. There have born very many vlatcnt rrelonos 
recorded in the history of the city. In tlie'days prior*to the 
eonetruetbn of the harlmur, the shipping in the unprotected 
niadstead waa frequently and violently injured by these. 

The cliief ^'cmaculur of the city la Tamil which h spoken by 
tlirec linn's as many people as any other langnsge. Next comes 
Telupn which is tim langtingoof mtnw than a fifth of the popula¬ 
tion. Among tliH more nnmemns castes may he mentioned the 
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VcUalos, the ^ aiiuiyiis, the Btilijos, llie ’WeavetB, the VtiQiyata 
juid the Adi-Draviclas. Brahmuna form a linger percentage 
of the total population than dsewJiEte, There is a aprinkling 
of foreign races, lilui Burraaus, Persinna atnl Buropcom other 
than British. Naturally, a v«ry small percentage of the people 
arc cotmectEf] with agrieultui^ which is a perfect contrast to 
the condition of tho rest of the PresldetK^'. The number of 
people corning their livelilioud from (Jovernmeiit jsHTviee, 
personal and tlomcstie service, the au|ixily of food and dtinh, 
trade and the Jearnud *uid artistic profeasbiis, is very large. 
The Buckingham ond Carnatic the Ilatbour works, the 

JiL & 3. M. Railway Workshops near Pornmbur and smaller 
industruil concerns, take in a very lurgc number of inan iiril 
worhera, liesidcs a good proportion of skilled artisaiiH. 

The city was free from plague till IDfla when a few case* 
were discovered, 3ul™-ijLontly, it has lemaiiiL'd comparatively 
immune. Cholera is frei|ucuLly imported from oulside. 
Hlalignant fevci-s like the kala-azar, miicrlcj etc., are periodi¬ 
ca lly reported to be prevalent. Tlic Cortwnition Ucalth 
Depart men I has been undertaking jireventive and rcmeilhii 
tneasures for the overcoining and mitigation uf these diseases 

Uiiil epiili«mic9, 

Literacy is higher in the city than in the mofussil parts of 
the Presidency; and accunliog to the census of 1!!31, nearly 
200 moles (jer 1,000 were literata and among females over 2fi0, 
Madra-s htnvcver, ranks in point of female literacy only uftet 
the town of Mangalore. English literacy b greater in the case 
of tJie Hindus and the ChrLstlans tlian in the other sections of 
the population. 

IT 

Fort St. Prcorge is the centre from whieh the chy has 
expanded towards the north, the south and the w«rt. It has 
got three principal gate-ways iiuw open to the pnlilie. There b 
the 3ea-Cutp to the ea-st leading to thi; Bwieh Road which mns 
from the north-eastern comer of George Town down to the 
Cooitin mouth and then taking in the Idarina, continues on to 
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San Thome, The other two gates arc on the western 
the Fort and open respectively into the Mount Road ancif 
Poonamallee and the Esplanade-Broadway Roads. These tk : 
roads may be regarded as the axial highways of the i city 
dividing it into four big areas. The !?iIount Road and ,the 
Poonamallee Road were military in their origin and originally 
built for the transport of troops to the cantonments of 
St. Thomas’ Mount and Poonamallee. Prom the Mount Road, 
beyond the Cooum branches the Wallajah Road from 
leads the Triplieane High Road vi^hieh was originally an 
important means of communication between Madras and San 
Thome. To the east of this last road, lie the suburbs of 
Chepauk, Triplieane, Krishnampet and San Thome. Between 
this road and the Mount Road, leading on to the south-west, 
there lies what was known in the 18 th century as the Great 
Choultry Plain which was an open expanse stretching as far 
as Mylapore and the Long Tank and including within it the 
suburbs of Pudopak, Royapet, Puclupet and Teynampet. About 
the middie of the 18 th century, garden-houses, i.e., ** bungalows 
with wide verandahs situated in extensive compounds,” came 
to be built by the European residents of the settlement, who no 
longer eared to live in the crowded tenements mthin the Fort. 
Between Mount Road and Poonamallee Road lie the villages of 
Egmore and Chetput on the west, Nungambakam and part of 
Pudupet. The Cooum-encircled suburb of Chintadripettah is 
in the eastern angle of these two roads. To the north of the 
Poonamallee Road lie George Town, the People’s Park, Periamet, 
Veper>% Purasawalkam and Kilpauk; and to the north-west 
are the crowded Choolai and the less crowded Perambur 
between which has grown up the mill area. George Town is 
separated from the Fort by its encircling Esplanade ground 
and has an indented outline on its south-eastern side, halving 
been shorn of part of its crowded streets and houses to provide 
for a firing ground all round the fort walls. It extends'in an 
unbroken stretch northwards up to the limits of tlie old north 
xvi 
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•11 Black Town and westwards up to Cochrane's Canal. 

f;Sap“- 

Boyapura™ and K«Xet bU tbc 

and the more outlymg i_n„t nn to the ancient temple 

northern limits of the city running north forms 

town of Tiruvottiyur. northern parts. 

f:rrde“ r-f r„“oru 

sxMrtX?a”:t:'« xaL .be 

Mambalam. a^rtmded so as to include 

jrar:i;:^:rrri=r.^ 

Indian Railway line near Saidapet. 
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III 


1 • 4 -n 1-iP one of the most important regions 

Madras can claim to be on ^ rehistoric relics. In its 

from the point of view o ^ paleolithic age have 

neighbourhood stone imp e paleolithic man. 

been found, thus indicating on a regular 

A anrvey of the out. But sporadic 

basis stUl remains t _ direction from 1863 when Mr. R- 

efforts have been ^ ^oh studies in the country, 

BruccFootewhowast^^P followed in field-work by 

began his Cammiade and othersj and the 

Messrs. King, Rea, _ accumulated and the last 

re^lt is that muc ^ ^ scientific study of their 

decade has ^^lysia of the paleolithic centres in the 

Bnte and an accurate rich in pre- 

region. The Ching ep regarded as a “veritable field- 

historic remains and has be g 

HM—iii 
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museum of pre-historic archeology.” With the advantage of 
the eoUections made by Poote, Rea and other pioneers, the 
finds accumulated have been arranged in the pre-historic 
galleries of the iVIadras Museum and scientifically described. 

^ It is surmised that in pre-historic times there was a mighty 
river flowing though a large valley in the region to the north¬ 
west of the city where the Kortalaiyar now flows; and its 
memory is preserved in popular tradition under the name of 
Vriddha ^hiranadhi; and in this valley, pre-historic man of 
the paleolitie and neolithic ages might have flourished. There 
are also in the Alicoor hills, near Gudem in that valley, a few 
cave-like rock shelters of primitive man of which mention has 
been made by Foote. Neolithic sites and artefacts have not 
been discovered in any abundance in the area round Madras- 
but the sarcophagi tombs at Pallavaram, marked by plain and 
unomamented pottery, have led to the conclusion that these 
graves were possibly of the neolithic age. Sepulchral monu¬ 
ments have been found in localities near Perumbair and 
Pallavaram; and a pre-historic cemetery site is said to exist 
m Kilpauk itself, in which both the oblong and urn types of 
sarcophagi have been found, the pottery finds themselves bear¬ 
ing a close resemblance to the Adichchanallur pottery. The age 
of these cemetery finds has been supposed to be the iron age. 
In the earthenware tombs of Pallavaram implements of stone 
or metal are absent. Relics similar to those found at Pallavaram 
have been discovered at Periyanattam near Chingleput ; 
^d near Sathiavedu, at some distance to the north-west of 
Madras, are many stone-eireles containing eistvaens. Other 
finj have been unearthed at Guduvanjeri, St. Thomas’ Mount 
and Puttur near the Red Hills. In ancient TamU literature 
w ic IS held to go back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era we read of urn burials as a living custom; and the mega- 
lithic tombs of this region should be ascribed most likely to a 
much earlier age. One recent writer on the subject of pre¬ 
historic man round Madras has prophesied that “Madras may 
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e^ily become the Mecca of Indian Prehistorians and M* Camille 
Jnilian may come to say, as he said of Les Eyzies in Prance, 
'^Tont Indien qui a le eulte de ses ancetres, 
tout homme qui a le respectoeux souvenir du 
passe' doit fabe le pelerinage de Madras.'' 

Coming down from the pre-historic ages to historical times, 
we find that a few of the suburbs of the city of Madras and 
several villages in its vicinity had once been centres of culture 
and of religion. The village of Triplicane, now an integral 
part of the city, has an ancient temple which definitely dates 
from about the middle of the eighth century and has been sung 
of by two of the Vaishnava Alwars, while additions were made 
to the temple by an important Pallava king, Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, a powerful ruler of Kanchi of the eighth century 
and a contemporary of Tirumangai Alwar. His son, Danti- 
varman, is associated with the earliest stone records found in 
the temple, which is an important one among the one hundred 
and eight traditionally sacred shrines dedicated to Vishnu in 
the Tamil country, 

Mylapore was closely associated with the Portuguese town of 
San Thome in the 16th and 17th centuries. Its antiquity goes 
back to the centuries before and immediately after Christ ; and 
its importance has been noticed by the classical GraecO'Komau 
geogi^aphers of those days. Its flourishing temple of Sri 
Kapaliswara is also of great antiquity; and the place is said 
to have been a centre of both Jaina and Saiva religious activity. 
We read that there was in the town an early Jaina temple 
dedicated to the Tirthankara Neminatha, which was later on 
swallowed up by the encroaching sea. The famous Tamil 
Saint, Tiruvalluvar, the author of the VSacred KuraF is also 
said to have lived in Mylapore. Recently, some vestiges of a 
Jaina image were discovered in the vicinity of San Thomfi, 
The shrine of Sri Kapaliswara %vas originally situated close by 
the sea and is said to have been later shifted to its present site, 
a little distance from the shore, owing to the encroachment of 
the ocean. It was in former times sacred to the Vira Saivas; 
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wlulis tlie fumous lillivii SaiUH^^cbsi^'ii] Tiluj^fuiSMunlwiiiJA) 
aBcribcd to the scv^th ccatui? A-D.^ visited the pLieo aitd 
perfonoed ome of hm wonderful miridca there, by Tc&toring 
to life end body a dead girl whose cremated bones olone wero 
preserved. Mylqpore served tm a port of the Fallavii kingdom 
of Kauchi; and one of the Fallava motuirchs, Nondivariaai] flf, 
is described aa the .WfaiVe'rMZfrn, i,c., tlie king of or 

Mfloiallapurflin, wlilch waii the principol scB*port of ilio kingdom 
and Ionian, j,c., the pt'otKctor and guardtaji oE 

Mj'Iapore, 

Miunallopuram {aiohaljalipunun) itself and the neighbouring 
wcU-known shrine of Tirtikkalukkiinram (othetwiac known 
as Pakshilhirlluiin) were great centres of culture and religioiiti 
revival in tlie I'allava age, PokshithirtLaia is well->knowa 
for its ahrirjo of Clod Vedagii-Iswara and for lh« hill which 
is the most prominent landmark in the neighbonrhootl; and 
it has four smnmit-mounts, which ore seaTcd rcspeetively 
to the four Vedas that are supposed to he embodied in 
iJiem. The temple on the hill near which the sacred kites are 
fed daily at noon. g«8 back to the Pallava timea. The temple 
at foot of the bill is known os the .Mftvaj* KoiJ, i.e,, the 
shrine of the Three Oatdinid Saiva Saints, Appar, Suadara and 
Sambanda, all of them of the seventh ccntaiTi't and the tradition 
is tliat they did not dare to go up the sacred hill lest they 
should pollute it witii the touch of their feel, aiamaikipuram. 
popularly known as MahabaJipuram and Mavalivaram mid as 
the Seven Pagodas to the Lurorjearw, was named after the 
Palkva king, Mahumallii Ntirnsimhavafinjiii, a powerful nilor 
of Kondii in Hic seventh ccnlmy AA>., who probably built or 
enldj^cd it. It was the blrth-pJacB of BhEtattiilwar one of the 
early Vaishnava onints, and its still flourishing VawhiiflVB 
shrine was praised in song hy Tinuuangid Alwiir. The place 
must hart hwn famous even before the lime of the Pdlnvaa. 
The moaumi-rits for which it is now notesl fall into tlirce 
t'lsssos(1) Monolithic roek-eui shrimp poptikrly known as 
rathas; f2) eaves e.'icavated out of the ixjek on liill sides nad 
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omament^d with pillars and eculptnred panela^ imd (3) wlrue- 
tnral buildings and t€!dLple 2 (. Tht± rathaa thb moat mtcfcst* 
iug of the monmneutfi and nre called after the PandaTa 
Brothers and their wife Draupadij but originHlly they wf^re 
intended to i^hrini^ dedicnied to They are the earUcst 

examplea of liie monolithic structures carved out of single 
stone^boulders which are available in SQuth Indian The cav^ 
are interesting^ pjirticttlHrly lito Varalia Cave dedicated to the 
Boar hiearuation of Vishnu, It contains the sculptured figures 
of two PaUava kings along with those of their queens. A large 
sculpture on the face of a rode at the place has excited muen 
inlercst among scholars and is said to represent either Arjuna's 
penance before Siva or the descent of the Oanges. Of the 
ruined stq ne-templea ut the place —I here w^ta probably mure 
of theniy—Iber^ Lh now only one aiii^uval, viz., thu shore temple 
with its double vimuniL The place was possibly mited by 
Ilitien Tsang, the famous Chinese traveller of the seventh 
centuryp who tneotions it as llie port of Kmidii which he 
described as a grant city witb a large number of Buddbidt 
monks living therein. 

Going farther into the interiurj w^e have got Ckinjeevaracci 
which is one of the ^veu sacred ahrmas of Indin and has got a 
veucmblo antiquit} . It the eapitaJ of the Pal lava ^ngs 
w'ho were powerfTil in this portion of SotiShem India, for 
a luimber of {Miniiiric^i from about the tied century A.D» It is 
also kiiowTi as the City of Temples, there being os many 
108 Saiva and IS Voishnava shrines cuinpiTbentlcd in it. It 
has been tr^idilionally divided into three main parts, LlttJe 
Conjeevarjim (Vishnu Kanchi). Big Conjeevaram (Siva 
Kanclii) and Filial Palajain (Jina Kanrhi), which is now a 
largo weaving centre. Thf? Paguda of Srt Yaradarajoswami in 
Vishnu Kanehi has l>een rendered tlhistrions by its a^ociation 
with tbo gr^'at Ramanuja, one of the important teachers of 
Vabilitmvhmt and by the mimificeni gsfis Ii^towed upon it by 
the Vijayonagor Rayas, Its atitiunl festival faJling in the 
month of Yaikasi aHraelfi tho^is^ands of pilgrims^ particularly 
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the Garudotsavam. The temple of Sri Kamakshi and the 
^rine of Ekambareswarar are sacred to Saivas; and the fomer 
is associated with a miracle performed therein by Sri Sankara- 
charya. The Kailasanathaswami shrine, situated at a short 
distance from the outskirts of the town, is one of the oldest 
stone-temples of South India and represents a style of temple- 
building which is unlike that followed in most South Indian 
temples. This shrine and the Vaikuntaperumal temple are both 
of Pallava times and represent the earliest style of stone- 
temple architecture in South India. Near Kanchi to the west 
is the village of Tirupparutthikunram, which is the relic of an 
once famous Jaina centre and has now got an interesting Jaina 
temple dedicated to Mahavira, the last Tirthankara. Conjee- 
varam was noted in ancient times as a centre of higher learning, 
both Brahmanical, Bauddha and Jaina. Its broad streets,' 
natural facilities for drainage and extensive lie have made it 
one of the healthiest and best constructed cities and won for it 
the admiration of Professor Patrick Geddes. 

From Conjeevaram we can pass on to Sriperumbudur, 
situated about 30 miles to the south-west of Madras; it contains 
an ancient Vishnu shrine and is most famous as the birth- 
place of Saint Eamanuja, the Sri Vaishnava teacher. The hill 
shrine of Thininirmalai to the west of Pallavaram, contains 
some rare bronzes and has been sung of by the early Alwars. 
Kiinnattur near the latter place is also famous as being the 
birth place of Sekkilar, the author of the ‘ Lives of the Tamil 
Saiva Samts’ (Periyapuranam); and he is said to have built a 
temple here, about the beginning of the twelfth century The 
vullage of Mangadu, west of Saidapet and close to Kunnattur 
contains a temple of the Pallava age with Pallava inscriptions’ 
en^aved on the walls of its inner sanctum. Pallavaram or 

“0^ the seat 

of the Madras Wireless Installation and the Aerial Club and 
Aerodrome and has been famous as a sanatorium and a regi- 
mental station; but it is best known bistorieally because the grit 

^ ®«^enth century, 
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had ft cave ahrlne excavated oa the slope of itH hill »nd liad 
Jibi btrudas eagraved in bold lelLera on its facade. This temple 
is the mcot aiieieftt of the histoHc auiirpiitios of iht .Madras 
rc^on. It is now used ss ;i mosque by the ^fuliinnmuilans ot 
the lucolity. Situated close by old Pajlavapurom and now 
Attached to PftllHvarHm is the village of TinistLlam whose Siva 
toTuple dates back to Chola timea and couteitiK inHcriptions of 
the 11 III contar3% Near Poonamalleo b situated TirumHlUhiii 
sacred to the VoWmava jVlwar of that nninet while Tiruvaii- 
miyur to the south of Ufadras and TlnivoUij ur to the north, 
take us back to the tevivaiiat days of tho Saiva Nayjinmanj, 
The Tiruvauniiyiir temple might Im said to deSnitciy belong 
to tho Choi a period I it rontnins some Chula ojugniphs and is 
marked by the arehitcetural fmtiircs of the (’JidIu ago. It is 
the parent soureo of tho Sri Katirbiswanu Temple in tho city. 
Tho ^iva shrine of Tinivottiyur goes hack to an age probably 
even earlier than the eighth eontury and is QftMxuatcd with the 
great Advoita Philosopher Sankiirocharya who put uii end to 
the barbarous custom of human aacrifiees offered to the GoddcHa 
The shrino Is also closely connected with Saint Gnnnasnmbanda 
and was ftijnipped with a college well endowed for higher 
Studies in the ChoU times—as mariy temples of those days 
were. The wdl.k*nowii Saint, Pattinathar, attained salvation 
in this Tillage, A Tamil mutt of some fame was attached to 
tJiis temple even as early as the ninth (jentuiy. 

The historical and cultural importance of the neighbourhood 
of Madras is a continuous one and did not disuipjiear with the 
disappearance of Hindu dominion on South India. As one of 
tho principal ffelds of Eumpean conunercial enterprise on the 
east coast and the seat of the revived Christianity of the 
Portuguese colony of San Thomfi, tlie neighbourhood of Hadras 
has been quite famous even in the sueneeding eenturics. San 
Thoiag was noted as a centre of primitive Christianity whidi 
had been planted on the coast cTcn in the early eenturiiai of 
the Christian era, if not by Saint Thomas liiself, at least 
before the third century. Old San Tlioml and Mylapore nro 
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identifiable with the port of Malliarpha which is described by 
the Graeco-Roman geographer Ptolemy (of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D.) as an important place on the east coast of South 
India. The identity of Malliarpha with Mylapore is now 
regarded as being beyond the pale of doubt; and the word 
has been dieemed to contain the two rasential ingredients of 
the name «f Mylapore. The site of San Thome has been 
associated an Christian tradition with the activities of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle who is believed to have spent some time 
on the east coast after founding the primitive Chirstian Church 
in the neiglhbourhood of Cranganore on the west coast and to 
have suffered martyrdom near the present Saint Thomas' 
Mount. Sam Thom4 was known to the Arab travellers of the 
9tb and lOth centuries as Betmnah, i.e., the house, church or 
town of Thiomas, from which the name of the place has been 
evidently derived* Subsequent to the visit of these Arab 
travellers to this place, certain Nestorian Christians from Persia 
seem to hawe founded a church at the place and also to have 
built a tomib over the burial-site of St. Thomas as well as a 
monastery sat the top of St. Thomas’ Mount, the seat of his 
martjTdom. Early in the 16th century, this town of Christian 
worship wa® found to be in ruins by Duarte Barbosa, a well- 
known voymger and a brother-in-law of the eireum-navigator, 
Magellan. The Portuguese formed a settlement at the place 
in 1522; arid from that time it developed into a flourishing 
settlement of theirs, soon growing into a crowded and pros¬ 
perous towm. A short time afterwards they built the Euz 
Church in honour of Our Lady of Light, a mile to the west. 

Closely associated with and precious to the several Christian 
communities, European, Indian and others, who flourished in 
San Thome, was the equally sacred place of St. Thomas’ Mount, 
whose Nestorian monastery was renovated by the Portuguese, 
who built therein a church dedicated to Our Lady of 
Expectatiom. They also developed into religious prominence 
in the 16th century the Little Mount which was also associated 
in tradition with the martyrdom of the Apostle. San Thome 
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began to flourish as a prosperous trading settlement only after 
1550. Its principal gateway faced west towards Mylapore, which 
was protected by walls of earth and had its own Hindu ruler. 
The Portuguese community of San Thom4 lived a care-free 
life and had their own chief who was usually a Portuguese 
nobleman. When Francis Day prospected for the site of ^Madras 
in 1639, there was thrown out to him the suggestion that he 
might build his factory in San Thom6 itself. The subsequent 
history of the fortunes of San Thome will be detailed in their 
proper place in the main narrative. 

Sadras at the mouth of the river Palar to the south of Madras 
and Puiicat on the shores of the lake of that name to the north 
were seats of Dutch enterprise in the 17th century, Puiicat 
was the first place on the Coromandel Coast to be colonized 
by the Hollanders. The Dutch East India Company founded 
a factory here and protected it with a fortress which is still 
known as Castle Geldria. It was in the seventeenth century a 
prosperous port trading in jewels and in cotton goods that^ 
were obtained in abundance in the locality; and the English 
when they were on the look-out for a suitable factory site, at 
first sought to establish themselves in its vicinity. This was 
in 1621 when they were in search of a site for a suitable factory. 

Covelong, with its presiding Diety Komalamma and the 
euphonic Sanskrit title of Nitya Kalyanapura, is also an old 
Dutch settlement 20 miles south of Madras and near Sadras. 
Its importance persisted even in the 18th century after the 
Dutch power had begun to decline, because the Nawab of the 
Carnatic erected a mosque at the place over the tomb of an un- 
loiown, but famous, saint and renamed it Saadat Bunder or ‘the 
Auspicious Port.’ Chingleput, literally the lotus-town and not 
the brick town, is said to be as old as the age of Pallava rule and 
to have experienced all the historical vicissitudes through which 
Tondaimandalam (as the portion of the Tamil country lying to 
the north of Cholamandalam was termed) has passed. Its fort, 
now in ruins, is said to have been built in the late 16th century 
by Timmaraja, a scion of the ruling family of Vijayanagara, 
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The prosaic and wril-known mune of Itl^d Hilliir now applied 
to tlie area, mmid Lhe Iflrgo tank that aiippiiea Madraa with its 
filtered water, was an important town evijn as* early aa the time 
uf tlia PaJkvfls, It WHK a miliiEirj station and known aa 
PazhaluFi and it was the hcad^nartcra of one of the govemora 
of the 24 kottama or divisiom into whieh Tondaimandolamr the 
country between Tirupati andthe Southe-rn Pennar wag di’^'ided. 
The dbtriet of Piiahalur comprehended within its territorial 
jurisdiction the wite of modeni Madras. KovUmadavaram, one 
of the nunica applied to the locality, was noted for ita large 
Buddhiiiilc alirLne and another tempio dedicated to SivH, 
The Fallavas are sahl to have develuped the plnee; ¥irid aflet 
they fell, the ^iva ehrine was robliet^ of its brons^e ddora 
which wore fwtd to have been carried to Tanjore^ 

Thus Madras iiiis l>ecii oomprehettdod in a region that wna 
famous in the far-off da^ia Of Hindu rul'C and waa fully dotted 
with great temples and important piacoa associated with lives 
of saints and heroes. It might be aaid tmy be literally the focus- 
eentre of a aeini-H regular area cxtcndli^ from Qnnglcpiit to 
ShoUnghiir and lo Timpntij every part of which hes rofwon to 
pride itself on account of scimo aicn^ association or another* 
Im choice by the British as being v-ery Tavonrably situated for 
tbfl obtaining of largo quantities of cot too cloth and as possess* 
ing in a largo meaauro those advantiige^s which a factory port 
of the Europeans demanded in thq«e days;, hi not, therefore, so 
inesqilicablc m may seem to the student mt first sight, aiorcover 
it was situated in the midst of several Eunipean settLemeuta 
that lay distributed near one another along the coast from 
Arinagon in the rmrlii to Fozidlcherry im tb« ai>utli- It is even 
claimed that before Madraa eome to be a British possession, it 
was not a mere fishing village, but couUil:ned imjmrtuni elemaiita 
of social life and centres of cultum Cccrtainlyi the Hubiirbs and 
parts of Madi as like San Thomfi, Mylapore, Triplicane and 
Tlruvottiyur have long been and stUl coiutmne to be important 
centra of reliKiain} and aocial activity* 
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traveller who arrives by tbe railway either througk 
Saiiiapct ar Perainbur will very liilie of thd city propers; 

tmd, in fiootj any one commg from Caleutto to Madras and 
getting do^m at the Central Hallway Station will hot have seen 
ana'll!Jiig of tbii eity exempt tlus evil^ssmelliiig Buddngliain 
Cimal and the milR IL la said that in old days^ before the 
grow^th of the foredioi^e, Madras presented to the traveller 
eoming sea a vista of noble biiildinp fronting tiio ahore witli 
tile Fort and iu buJldlng^ separated by a bit of maidan from 
tlfia row. *The moickn is now^ agicoably broken by the noble 
group of the Law Courts buildings; but the fair view has been 
JiuirFUi;] by the protrtiding ei 7 iiid^^ o-ii fjiok ii^Lallations and 
other appurtenances of the rapidly growing port. Tbo huge 
oil tanks located near the Hpyapurojq Beach arc the uorthem 
l^trd-msirks of the city. 

The sjire of the San Thom^: Catbednil fqi iiin the liind-nLflrk 
€u the Houtin The Harbour, jutting mto the sea baa been 
described by Sir^Praheis Spring who had so much to do with 
its devciopinent into its praaont proiKirliojiSp ^ challenge 
planted in the face of thi nature.'' 

From San Thom6 to Fort St. George runs the broad Marina 
along the sea-front for more than two milea* ^‘Hare uH ilatlnia 
pouts out of an evening on foot, on bicycles^ m carriages, in 
motors, to meet the cool evening brecace that blows in from Uic 
aea."^ On the land side of this road there ia a row of buildings 
Bomo of which ans very aLati^ly like the Adnuniatrative aiu! 
Library Buildings (I'cecntJy constructed) and the Senate Mou.se 
of the Univeraity of JladroSt the latter designed by Chisholm a 
famous architect; the beaiitifn! Chepank Palnep; ihc Presidency * 
College built in the ItaJinii BciiHii^aiice atyle; the curious old 
Tpp Hoitsc now transformed out of it^ original shape, the gaunt 
pillared aiul domed edifice known as the University Ksantino^ 
tJon Hall; and the plain, but nevertlicli^ becominfr, series of 
butidings aceonunodating Queen Mary s College for Women. 

The Harina Road oxtendB over a bridgo aeroys the moiiith 
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of the Cooum and becomes the Beach Road r unn ing beneath 
the wails of the Fort into George Town. George Town itself 
is a rough parallelogram, dividing itself into long north-and- 
sonth streets chequered by transverse east-to-west streets. The 
southern base of George Town on the east side is the Esplanade 
Road which is flanked by the High Court Buildings, the Law 
College and the Madras Telephone Company’s buildings on 
the south side and by the half Gothic structures and spires of 
the former Christian College building, the noble , Y.M.C.A. 
buildings and Pachaiyappa’s Hall- with its classic fagade on 
the north side. The Esplanade Road known as*the Chiha 
Bazar Road, has got a western projection running right up to 
the western limit of George Town in the nei^bourhood of 
Elephant Gate. It is crowded with bazaars and is one of the 
most congested thoroughfares of the city. It may be said to be a 
rough dividing line between the northern and southern portions 
of George Town. Among the most important north-to-south 
arterial streets the first is the First Line Beach extending from 
Parry’s Comer to the Customs House audTbeycmd. It originally 
stood close to the shore and is lined by a row of noble struc¬ 
tures of which the National, Imperihl and Mercantile Banks 
buildings, the General Post and Telegraph OfiSees and the Old 
High Court buildings are prominent on one side, and the 
Anchor Gate with the turreted Port Trust Offices in the back¬ 
ground and the Beach terminus station of the electrified South 
Indian Railway line flank the other side. 

West of this First Line Beach, is the Second Line Beach 
which branches into two streets. To the westward lie Thambu 
Chetty Street, called after a merchant of that name of the 18th 
century; Armenian Street which indicates that a prosperous 
colony of Armenians originally lived in the quarter and 
Broadway, a road reclaimed from wasteland by Stephen Popham 
about 150 years ago. These are the chief north to south 
parallels besides the First Line Beach in the eastern half of 
George Town* 
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Broadway is still the dividing line between the two parts 
of George Town, even as the canal which ran along its course 
was the separating factor between Muthialpet and Pedda- 
naickenpetta in former days. The China Bazar Boad runs at 
a right angle to Broadway. Then comes the well-known Mint 
Street so called after the Slint which was once located in the 
building at its northern extremity and which runs right 
through to the southern end of George Towm, abutting on the 
General Hcspital Boad. Mint Street is the heart of the city 
and is crowded with a numerous colony of Gujarati and 
Marwari merchants and money-lenders, after whom, the middle 
part of the street has been named Sowcarpet. Smaller parallels 
to Mint Street are Govindappa Naiek Street, Godowu Street 
whosd name indicates its origin and where the bulk of dealers 
in cloth reside, and Devaraja Mudali Street and Nyniappa 
Naicken Street full of small traders and very busy traffic. 

In Muthialpettah, i.e., George Towm to the east of Broadway, 
are the two old Hindu temples of Kachaleswarar Pagoda built 
about 1725 by the prominent merchants the Left-Hand group 
and the still more venerable Malleswaran Pagoda at the 
northern end of Thambu Chetty street. In Peddanaicken- 
pettah, i.e., the torvn to the west of Broadway, stands the old 
Town Temple which is co-eval with the foundation of the city • 
and dedicated to Chennakcsava, the Patron-Deity of Madras. 
It was shifted from its original site in the High Court park 
to its present site about the middle of the 18th century. The 
Ekambareswarar Pagoda in Mint Street was built towards the 
close of the 17th century by Alangatha PiUai, a chief merchant 
of the Company; and the Kandaswami Temple which is sacred 
to the Beri Chetty merchants of the locality, rose to prominence 
in the 18th century. Besides these, there are several other 
temples distributed in the various parts of the town and two 
Jainji shrines built in Slint Street by the Marwari colonists, the 
bulk of whom are of that religious pei-suasion and several 
mosques erected in localities where the Mussalman population 
has congregated. The churches of the Christian communities 
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lie scalLeml; and the oldest of tliem is in the PortugtieHO 
Church iitTcet. in the iKiKhern part of the Uiwu. 

Oeorgo Tovrtt has been the oldest and lifi^ei'kiajt element in 
the city’s cwinposition. How it has grown into its present 
shape will Im detailed in the cottroe of the narrative. It is 
ver^' ovor-crowdcd and Bome*of its lanes and altuas are ready 
appalling'. It has been cut off from any possibility of espan- 
sion on flie ooutli by the Esplonjule and on the hy the 
Bl. & M. Hallway line and the Buckingham (o^ Cochrane’s) 
Canal which have at the same time oreated difdculties in the 
way of adequate hut face drainage. 

The chief suburbs on the w'CStem and north-western nudes of 
George Town are Perambnr, Choolair Purasawakam and Vepoiy. 
The mill area is situated in the wedge iietween Perainburj 
Vepery and Bosin Bridge and the nutth-westem comer of George 
Town, Originally all this area was a low-lying Bwomp, bat 
Or portion of It has heeii reelaiuicd and properly drained by the 
authorities of tJic Buckingham and Carnal ic Blilla which were 
started more than SOtyears ago. Both w^re fbunded by Binny 
and Company which is itself an old Madras Urm started by 
. John Binny, an ISth century aupercargo on an East Tndianuan 
Vepery and the adjacent town of iPnrasawakam were origl- 
# nally popular os te^dentiai quarters for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians ^ even to-day, the former place is inhabited by a iaigB 
number of petaons of these communities. 

The main roads travelling tlnwe suburbs arc the Choolsi High 
Boad projecting itself through llunter’a Road and going duwi) 
lu KJI|»iuk and Um road which leads from the People’s Park 
through Periamet to Vepery’. Transverse north to south 
^ streets ^are furnished by the Sydenham^s Rood, sldrting the 
Pciopla 8 Park on the west, Ruodnlrs Road lea^ug from, the 
Madras Electnc Supply Coiporatiou olDces by the side 9 f 
Poonamallee Road into Vepery, the Ritberdon Road and Jlaja 
Sir AtiiiamaTai Chettinr Road loading to Vepery and Purasa- 
wskam respectively. TCilpaufc is still a favourite residedtial 
quarter of the Europeans, but contains a good number of the 
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bongoloviB of well-to-do Indian citizena who have cotnc in the 
lant three or tout* dccadeu to upiiieciate the advantages of 
living in garden-1iaii£e!i;, Oil the sonthciu xlcirt of the 
Poonamallcc High Road Uch tbo Spur Tanl^ xapidl}' covered 
over with playgrounds. To tlie south of the Poouamallce High 
Road lie the auhurbs of Climtadripct anti Egoiore while the 
Spur Tnnk is wedgtrd in Intween the latter and tlhelput. In 
Chintadripet, there is nothing much of hietoritral or areliitcctural 
interest except, perhaps, its origin os a. weavers' village in the 
iSth century. 

The Rgmorc Railw'uy Statimi recently" rebuilt in the 
Ihdo-Saratxuili; stylo so mueh olFccted in Afudrss, of which the 
Senate House and the Tmpftria] Bank buildings are tin? most 
premlnent examples. It slands on the former site of the Civil 
Orphan Asyltims and faces south. 

On the Pontlicoii Rtwnl (so called because it shirtfH] the old 
giirtlcn-house luiown aa the Pflnlheon), we situated the 
UoveriiRienL Hospital for VVouicn and Children, one of the 
largest of ita lilnd in India, the Madras Museum and the 
Victoria Technieol Institute. The Inst of these » a fine buildtug 
in the ^lughnl style of nonhern India, but nioeiy adapted 
to Madras requirements. It is faced with a piiik-oulour^ 
ssud-stone characteristic of 3lug}ial buildings. Its fine gateway 
resembles that of Aklmr’s dream-palace at Paibpur Siki'i; and 
the InTge hall has a marble floor and a fine ceiling with relief 
omamenl in ehnnam. Its foundution stone W'as laid by His 
Majesty King-Era pc ror George V on the occasion of his visit to 
Madras when Prince of Walw (l£»05-6). 

From Egmore the Pantheon Road leads on through Aiidetson 
Bridge across the Cooiim to Nungambakam which is a principal 
residential suburb for Enropenns and whose Indian village ia 
very popular as a rcsidcnliiil quarter. The Old College w'hich 
bouses the offices of the Director of Public Instruction, on 
the bank of the Cooum was originally so named because la it 
was located for many years the College of Furl St. George for 
the training of junior oinllana. 
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From the eastern end of the Anderson Bridge a road known 
as the Commander-in-Chief’s Road (so named from its vicinity 
to the old Commander-in-Chicf’s residence which is now the 
Victoria Buildings), leads on to Mount Road across a bridge 
over the Cooum, ^ 

Enclosed between the Pantheon EOfid find the Comniancler-in- 
Chief’s Road, are the suburbs of Pudupet and Komaleswaran- 
pet, the latter being a neat little residential area with a few fine 
houses. The bridge over the Cooum leading from Komales- 
waranpet to Mount Road is known as the Harris Bridge named 
after one of the 19th century Governors of the Presidency. 

Pudupet lies to the south-west of the Harris Road leading 
from the bridge to the Pantheon Road. It is a congested 
quarter; but on the outskirts of it is located the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital originally founded in 1819 and now 
enjoying a reputation as one of the best hospitals of its kind in 
the world. A new building of noble dimensions has recently 
risen on the Commander-in-Chief’s Road by the side of the 
Cooum for the accommodation of the masonic lodges of the city. 

Lea^-ing these above mentioned suburbs and going back to 
the Port area, we have in the northern Esplanade the great 
block of red buildings kno\vn coUectiveiy as the High Court. 
The Port area stretches for nearly a mile from the High Court 
park on the north, down almost to the mouth of the Cooum on 
the south. The Port came into its present shape by the last 
qnarter of the 18th century ; and in the piping days of peace 
that followed, the enter battlements were demolished and the 
moat except for a small stretch on the west front was filled 
up. Even the coast batteries built as out-defences for the Fort 
-^ne at ^yapuram known as the Clive Battery (in honour 
of Lord Clive Governor of Madras) another opposite th. 
Law Courts and the third near the mouth of the Cooum-have 
been neglected, the middle one having been pulled down in its 
entirety to give room to the expanding needs of the port and 
the South Indian Railway line, 
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Set over the old Sea Gate of the Port with its double entrance 
is the new LfCgislative Council Chamber, which is faced with fine 
black-stone pillars whose histor)^ is very interesting. At the 
dwr of the haU is a brass wall-tablet that states that the 
historic pillars on the fagade were built into the structure, at the 
desire of Sii‘ Arthur Lawley, Governor (1906-11) in whose time 
the old Banqueting Hall which stood on this site was demolish¬ 
ed to give place to this. 

The flag staff of the Port, said to be the highest in India, 
stands on the massive redan of the Sea Gate. Unfortunately 
the Sea Gate has been superseded by two modem gates of 
wrought iron erected to afford entrance to the Council 
Chamber; but they stand apart from the fortifications and are 
incongruous in their present surroundings. 

To the north of the Council Chamber which contains also 
the offices of the Slinisters and the Governor, is situated the 
Officers' Mess which was used for a long time as the Exchange 
of the City and on whose roof the first light-house of the pom 
was erected as early as 1795, Within the Fort area, are streets 
and cross-roads named after the English monarehs of the 17th 
eentmy and others, lined with buildings and barracks which 
evoke in us memories of the successive phases of growth of 
the English power in South India and conjure up before our 
vision the shades of Clive and LawTence, Sir Eyre Coote and 
Sir Thomas Munro and other builders of British dominion in 
this part of the country. 

The Secretariat building fronting westward and adjacent 
to the Council Chamber constitutes the historic successor 
of the earliest Factory House built by Cogan and Day at the 
foundation of the city. The central portion of the Secretariat 
building is held to date back to the end of the 17th century. 
To the west of the Secretariat is an open space part of which 
was formerly enclosed within what was known as the Port 
Square and which served as the parade ground. To the south is 
St. Mary's Church which was built by Governor Streynsham 
Master and consecrated for divine service in 1680. The 
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vicissitudes through which it has passed as well as the origin of 
the closely-set grave-stones covering its yard should constitute 
one of the interesting chapters of the histoi-y of the city. 

The Accountant-General’s Office to the west of St. Mary’s 
Church has got an interesting growth. It was originally the 
residence of an Armenian merchant and was leased out to Clive 
and others. It was finally acquired by the Company after the 
Armenians were evicted from the Port and served as the 
Adnuralty House as well as a place of entertainment. 

Skirting the Marina which begins from the Napier Bridge 
on its north, there, come first the Library and Administrative 
Buildings of the University and its Senate House which was 
finished in 1879. The latter is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style according to the design of Mr, Chisholm; and its great 
hall raised on a basement floor is perhaps among the finest 
of its bind in India. Then comes the Chepauk Palace, once 
occupied by the Nawabs of the Carnatic and now by the 
Board of Reveniie and the P.W.D. Secretariat. Beyond are the 
grounds of the Presidency College which is a handsome and 
imposing structure built in the 16th century Italian Renais¬ 
sance style and formerly surmounted by a curious central dome 
underneath wliich is a fine marble statue of Mr. E. B. PoweU, 
its first Principal and a pioneer of western education in the 
country. To the west of the Presidency College, but separated 
from its grounds by the Bnckingliam Canal, is the Victoria 
Students’ Hostel originally built with the assistance of Govern¬ 
ment to provide a home for students attending the numerous 
colleges in the southern portion of the city. The block of 
buildings in the Chepauk Park including the Presidency College 
occupy the area from the Wallajah road to the he^ of the 
Pycroft’s Road which is the main thoroughfare running west 
through the heart of Triplieane. 

Triplicane is a very crowded suburb and owes its fame and 
popularity to its ancient Sri Parthasarathi Temple. To the 
south of the Marina and of Pyeroft’s Road are situated the 
playing grounds of the Presidency College and the pavilion 
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which is the provincial head-quarters of the Boy Scouts Move¬ 
ment, standing in what is popularly known as Lady Wenlock's 
Park. Adjacent to it rises the stately pillared and domed 
structure, serving as the Examination Hall of the University 
and thought by some to have a rather grim appearance in 
consequence. We now come to the peculiar structure known as 
the Ice House which is now used as a home for women students, 
but whose vaults were originally intended for the storage of 
natural ice brought by sea. Main roads, parallel to the Pycroft’s 
Hoad, start west from Ice House and from the northern and 
southein bounds of Queen Mary’s College compound ; and they 
are respectively known as the Ice House Bead which forms the 
southern limit of Triplieane Town, Lloyd’s Road which runs 
on and meets Mount Road near the Cathedral and Edward 
Elliot’s Road which is taken on by the Cathedral Road to 
Nimgambakam. 

To the south of Edward Elliot’s Road, we have, facing the 
sea, the offices of the Inspector-General of Police, a little 
beyond which, the Manna ends. The road continuing it 
is known as the San Thome High Road, being an old street that 
ran north to south through the San Thomg Fort of the 17th 
century. The most important object of interest to the visitor 
in the locality is the San Thom6 Cathedral. To the west o£ 
San Thome and practically continuous with it, though inter- 
spereed with some gardens, is the town of Mylapore oentretl 
round the ancient temple of Sri Kapaliswarar. The importance 
of the place will be detailed in connection with the tracing of 
the fortunes of San Thome. 

hlylapore is the favourite residential quarter of wealthy 
Indians including a number of high officials and prosperous 
advocates. The beautiful car streets running round the temple 
and the oimamental tank to the west of it are lined wnth sub¬ 
stantial houses, while the Luz Church Road leading from the 
Cutcherry Street to the Luz Church and beyond to Mowbray’s 
Road is lined with fine bungalow residences, being in fact the 
“ West End ” of Hindu Madras. 
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SnA Ttioiii6 cxtcQdB 3{9iit]m'‘arilK ovei" wwiirtsps and op^n spaces 
Ldti^rsipeirscd with large garden hoases imtl stiMjlcldiig ihm ti to 
the Adjar River which is crossed by the Blpbmstono Bridge. 
Some of these humitis ILkn BrtKlic CsujLle^ Spin erford (now 
cotnprehended in the grounds of the Cbettinad and 

Leitli Ca^Llg have interesting hifltoriciil associations tlmt the 
curious student may delve Inlo witli fuaae profit. On tho 
southern aide of the Adyar is the esttenHive compomid of the 
Thcosophicol Society sli'etching down to the sua nnd i including 
a fine Oriental Ubrarj' and lecture halL 

Totdiig our atiiud once agiiui in the Fort, we can proceed 
from the Walbjah Gate (so known beenuso of the Walla|ah 
Bast ion liy i(a side) across the Island^ by a fine 1‘oad wdili a 
treble row of trees on either side. Tliis is the first stage of 
Iho ihmous Mount Road and cuts the Island ground into tw^o 
halves. The Island Ih praetkally I lie most important play¬ 
ground of the eity. Wc shall sec how early in the history of 
^fadrns it was converted literally Into an ishmd by iho cutting 
of a comieetiDg eonaL between the Cooum and the North 
River. The Island in former times the chief par^ade 
ground fur thp Iroajw in thn Fort ^ in the ISth ci^nLury there 
atcKx! a powder faetory' in it. On tlie western aide of the 
rriand are the ordnance stores, His Excellency's Body-Guard 
Llni^s and a nuiii1]>cr of cemeteries, the best-known of which is 
the military one of Ht. iMary^s containing some w^dl-known 
tombs* The ewstern half of the lakud h pmeticoUy occupifbd 
by the Jiladros flymkiiana Club and eoiitniim excellent golf- 
links, It fomierly served os tlie nice course and uh a polo 
ground. 

CitisSLug fi^iu the Island over the WiOingdon Bridge^ we 
como to that pnartion of the il^IouuL Road which fans been 
developed and Vhcaiitifiiul than any other part of the city. 
Government Ilouse stands at the very entTonea to ihia portion 
of the road in a spaeioua j^^tk that extends down to Chepauk 
on one side and lo the Wnllajah Road on the other. It h a hu^a 
ilwriling-honse built on the plan of the 18th cenUiry Maiiras 
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residences. lU aeQubition and subsequent nxteiLibhH are 
Very mterestin^ to road^ while the famous Banqueting Hidl 
used for offieiai iev^ and reeeptionbf wfis built Ju 1$Q2. 
A description both of the Govemtnent House and BoufjuetiEi^ 
Hall will be given iii the narrative. It remains for us 
DOW to notice the number of excellent pa in Lings ihnL hang on 
iJio wjiIIh of tl]€ Hall and of Govemmeut House. .Vinoug ibem, 
ure pictures of King George 111 and Quetiti Cbnriottc in their 
coronnLlun robes painted about litJl and a painting of I^lajor 
Lawrenee and Nawal?* WaUjijaii represented as walking side by 
aide in the Island of Srirangam and witnessing the surrender 
of FreneJi tnajpw in There is another pieture of Nawab 

Wailajali iu the eollection, oiid oua of f^ord Cornw'allls# 
Govbrjior-flt»nemb who personally eondueLed Lbt!: war agiiinst 
Tipu Sultan in 17&1-92 uml who is depicted as standing ai Uio 
entrance to hb tent within w'hieli is seen the title ol the treaty 
that was concluded b}" him wiUi Tipu. On Cornwdlb s return 
from bis victorious campaign^ the citizens of ^Madras gave him 
an entertainment and resolved La Imvta a marble statue of hii 
set uij in the city. It b this that b now' seen in tJic southern 
end of the Cuimemiira Public Library Hall. 

The ^Iar<|uess Wellesley, Govemor-Gencral^ who came down 
to ^InJnis to supers'iso the last war with Tipu in 1739 haa got 
a picture of him in the Bonquoting H»]L Another noteworthy 
iMiiating is that of Sir Eyre Coote who osakUtl Clive in the 
batt[G of FMsfiuy and IiiLtw destroyed the Frencii jniw^cr at 
Wandiwaah and eaptuitid Pondicherry and, in the erbb of the 
great war with Ilyder, won the victory of Porto Novo and saved 
Jindras. He died in 1783 ni Fort St. George and his body was 
first buried in the Fori Church. A Oiree-quarter length por- 
Lrflit of Lord Clive and one of Sir Arthur Wellesley (later T>uko 
of W^'iillingtoii) w'lin M|Mint Honio time in Madras in 179S may 
also he noticed. 

Numerous Governors of Madras find a place in the collection 
of pa inti np. Among them may be noted the following :^Sir 
William Mnjsdow^ {1799-92) w'ho took part in the Third My^ir^ 
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War; Sir George Barlow who was Governor-General and later 
M^ras Governor; Lord William Bentinck who also occupied 
both these offices; the famous Sir Thomas Miinro who spent 
nearly halt a century in South India and left his impress upon 
everj department of the administration; the Marquess of 
weeddale {184248J in whose time the Government Maternity 
Hospital was ^tablished and the old Light House built; Lord 
arm ( 854-j9) ; Mr. Morehead, Provisional Governor in I860 - 
Sir Charles Trevelyan (1859-60) who was tlie brother-in-law of 
Maeaiday and opened the People’s Park; Lord Napier (1866-72) • 
ord Hobart (1872-75) who opened the Madras Water Works' 
his namesake, another Lord Hobart, who was Governor in the 
previous century; Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, Governor (1881-85) 
who was a son of Captain Grant-Duff, the famous historian of 
the Marathas and displayed great intellectual attainments 
and m whose time the Marina was constructed; the Duke of 
Buekmgham and Chandos (1875-80) who commenced the exca¬ 
vation of the Buckingham Canal as a sort of relief work durine 
the great famine of 1876-77 and constructed the Government 
House at Oot^amund; Lord Connemara, Governor (1886-1900) 
Lord Ampthill (1901-6) Sir Arthur Lawley (1906-11) and 
Lord Pentland (1912-19). ^ 

A stetue was very recently erected near the entrance to the 
Gymkhana grounds in the Islands to Lord Willingdon, a popular 
Governor. In the Government House collection are included 
several pictures which origin&lly belonged to the Nawabs of 
Carnatic, besides one of Shiija-ud-dowlah, the Nawab Vmer of 
Oudh. There are representations of Nawab Wallajah’s sons 
and successors among these. Some of those pictures were 
OTigmaUy hung m the Exchange in the Fort, in the old Town 
Hall of the Corporation, in the Port and in the College Hall 
A portrait of Queen Victoria in the collection was one of three 
pictures sent out to the three Presidencies by the Secretary of 
State m 1862 to mark the transfer of the Government from the 
East India Company to the Crowm 
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The Banqueting Hall is a memorial of the English victory 
at Seringapatam and Lord Clive, the Governor at the time of its 
construction, associated with this his father's great victory 
(Plassey). Its imposing interior is used for all state cere¬ 
monies in connection with Government House. 

Mount Eoad skirting Government House contains the 
premises of Oakes and Company which had a record of nearly 
a century and has been absorbed by Spencer and Company. 
The famous firm of jewellers known as P. Orr & Sons, was 
originally started in 1899, and its premises form a distinct 
ornament to Mount Eoad, having been designed by Mr. Chisholm. 
The building has a handsome clock-tower surmounting it, the 
clock of which is connected with Madras Observatory and to 
which the correct time is signalled hourly. The new offices of 
the Madras Mail and the lofty structure that is almost nearing 
completion in which The Hindu will hereafterw^ards carry 
on its busings, are new ornaments to the Mount Eoad in this 
part. 

At the junction of the Mount and Wallajah Eoads stood an 
old land-mark of the city known as the Vizianagaram Fountain 
which was a graceful domed pavilion constructed by a late 
Maharajah of Yizianagaram. Going further down Mount Eoad 
we pass Christ Church and the adjacent spacious premises of 
the Cosmopolitan Club, to the Bharat Buildings which form an 
imposing and handsome monumental pile occupying an excel¬ 
lent site. The building has three facades, the longest one 
facing Mount Eoad. The main facade on the north in the angle 
between Mount Eoad and General Patter's Eoad is flanked by 
two elegant towers on either side, standing nearly a hundred 
feet high and crowned by an ornamental pediment. Opposite 
to the Bharat Buildings, are the Lawrence Asylum Press, now 
used as a branch press of the Government and the premises of 
hle^rs. Higginbothams who are a longstanding bookselling and 
publishing concern. The founder of the fii-m, Mr. Higgin¬ 
botham started business as long ago as 1844 and was the 
librarian of the Wesleyan Book Depository before. The firm 
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has published very many valuable books bearing on South 
India among others. 

Down the road till one arrives at the place where stood 
formerly the statue of General Neill of Mutiny fame, new and 
handsome structures have been rising up almost every season 
contributing to a great increase in the dignity of appearance 
presented by the locality. The site of Neill’s statue itself is 
now the centre of a spacious square where several roads meet. It 
is faced on all sides with noble buildings, the finest of which 
are the spacious headquarters premises of Messrs. Spencer and 
Company, built in a (juaint style and with the fagade broken up 
into three gables, the ends being siirmomited with turrets 
which add to the general effect. The wide compound of the 
Government Muhammadan College, the main building of which 
is an old garden-house, the neighbouring Connemara and 
Spencer’s Hotels and the fine avenued entrance road leading 
to the Madras Chib, are among the other attractive features 
of this locality. Beyond Spencer’s premises Mount Road 
becomes more and more a residential quarter broken by 
patches of crowded tenements which mar the uniform stately 
appearance of the road. At the junction of the Mount and 
Cathedral roads lies St. George’s Cathedral with its towering 
spire built in the second decade of the last century. 

^ To the west of the Cathedral, on the other side of the road are 
situated the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultura! Society started 
in 1835. They cover 22 acres and contain numerous fine flower- 
beds, tanks gay with lotuses of different colours, glass-houses, 
lawns and groves. The Society holds an annual flower-show in 
Pebruarj' and its nursery garden is on the opposite side of the 
road a little to the east. 

Further on was the famotis Cenotaph of Cornwallis, once the 
resort of fashionable society in the evenings with the Lonj^ 
Tank on the right side behind a mud embankment j and a little 
lower down to the left is the Military Grass Farm, 

Crowing the toll-gate which marks the limit of the city in 
this direction, we come to the Lushington Gardens now the 
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• residence of tins Calloptor ot Cliingleput, whicli was formerly 
a boLanicoJ F^rtlau Hiierti Dr. Audot^u umdK p^cpprimcrktii ia 
ccmmcotion with the coehmcal mduiiry* The great Cliotdtry 
PImn wnstitTited by the stretphes on both sides of the Mount 
■ Hoad, is fnll of gnrtlen-housiss many of which grew up In liio 
18th century* Then come the olficea of the Collector of Chingle- 
put and the gleaming white buildings of the Teachers College 
on the left with the cro^'ded town of S^aidopet lying on the 
right. ■\Ve now n-iirh the famous Manualong Bridge nrraBi tho 
Adyar markod at tlic lour ends by yellow posts, each, surmounted 
by Tnelon-shnped ornaments. The bridge takes its uaTne from 
the neighbouring %'iLiHgf! of j^faiiibaiiim whidi hm now become a 
very popuJur residential quarter for Indians and part of which 
has been included within the municipal limits of the city. The 
h ridge was mhuilt in I72fi by Peter Uscan an Armenian mer- 
ehnnt as already told. 

Uscan left a fund for the maintenance of this bridge. To 
the south of the bridge rMus a mad whirh takes tho visitor to 
the Little Mount rendered famous by its association with the 
Apostle Thomns* 

Fmm the southern end of the Marmalong bridge the road 
turns isharply to the right with a telTaootla pavilion eonlaLning 
a statute of King-Emperor George V. ft goes past the railway 
station of Guiudy which is adjoc^crit to the Cantonment station 
of St. Thomas' Mount which became^ very early in the history 
of Bfadn^, a popular resort of its English settlors. And the 
fine Hiire Counts groundii of the Madraa Rape Club are near 
tho Guindy railway station. 

At the northern foot of the J^Iouut there is a high gate of 
four simulated arches surmourited by a cross with the date 
1547. Immediately inside are several grave-stones hearing old 
Portuguese inscriptions. Steps flanked by low baJustradea lead 
Tip to tho Cop of the Mount; and these are held to have been 
const nifttflfl by Peter Eaeau^ tho tmilder of the Marmalon$£ 
Bridge. Prom the top of the Mount, a wide and attrHOtivo 
viittai can be eommonded on all sides. In the town underneath 
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the ^fonnt, there are several old g^arden-hoitsca and batrackd' 
and otlw military uppurtenanees like the Artillery Mess 
eonsidered to be one of the hnesl in India and the ^ey 
Garrison Chureh. The place is fall uf the riiuiitiisceneea of 
Uie jfrowth of British power; and the French suffered a defeat 
here in the course of Ihoir siege of Madras in 1756-9. 

To the south-east of the Mount lies the supplementary 
canton nient of Fallavoram near wJdch there is a ’W'ireleiB 
Installation as well as the ^tadras Aerodrome, Pallnvaram is 
noted for its pure and clear air and has l>eeu used aa a health 
resort by invalids ond consumptives. The Pallavaram ratigg 
of hills Lave been freely (juarried in the last half a century 
ond tnorc. The so celled Fitt's Fillars built into the IfCgislativo 
Council Chamber are supposed to be of Fallavarnm stone. 
Tiio iiLuterJel rpj|uir(sl for the inacudainismg of the Madras 
roads (the broken stone is known as blue toetal familiarly), 
has been quarried from the Pal lava rom hills. The stone is 
known os Palls varaiu gneiss or charnockite. 

Coming back to the middle of tlie Mount Hoad, the visitor 
is led atofig the Cathedral Road which meets Mowbray'« Road 
at the comer of Sullivan’s Gardena. This fine shaded avenue is, 
or at least was till recently, one of the most beautiful roads of 
Madras shaded by umbrageous trees for the greater part of its 
length. It runs mulIi ami separates Teymunpet fr*>m Mylapore 
and the Luz; and it eontuiuea down to the famous Mowbray’s 
Gardens, now used as the Adyar Club, which is a fine Imuae 
situated in a noble park bounded on the south by the Adyar 
River, The park is rlutmkddal in shape ond the house is built 
near the crossing of the diagonal lines, A peculiari^ of it la 
that a itraall dome rises above the central hall wiLli open sides 
above the roof which acts as a ventilator and gives a distlnctivo 
feature to the structui'c. 

All along the banks of the Adyar are situated fine garden- 
houses of which the must ajioient and spacious is the Biodie 
Caatle bnilt on the bank of the Quibble Idand. Similar 
widc-spaoed gardendiouses adorn the area, of which 
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Ca^lc and Somorford, now port of tLn Chettinud llonse 
grounds, aro t^-picnJ. 

Of the western, portion.3 of iLn city one nan got n clear 
idea by travoniing tlin fengtli of the PoonMualieu Hoad which 
leads on to Poonamullcej an abandoned e^valcscent 
for British troops situated o1)out li miltm from the Fort 

From die St. Ceorge’s Gate on the west of Llie Fort, tho" 
Poonamallee Bead nmy lie laid to be gin In its first stage 
it is called, the General Hospital Biiad, lieing' fionked on the 
south by Lhf! long Btretehmg compound of the Aledii-al Collego 
an^ the General Hoeipita]. On the north side of it, after the 
Htmtch of the lilsplanadc is travei'sed, we come to the southern 
end of Aliut Street flanked on the one side by Uie ^Tcmorial Halt 
Buildings, constructed out of public subscriptions as n thauku- 
offering for the Presideney being saved from the horrors of tha 
Indian Jluiiny, ''as is indicated by the smug selbgatiefaction of 
the text whicli runs along the front of the building.” The HhII 
is used for public meetings of a Christian character and 
the main bnUding Is flanked on the sides by the offices of the 
Christian Literatum Society and the British Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Opproito the main entrance to iJie Hostdtal grounds is 
sittuited the Cent ml URilwny Station which Is the tenuinibi 
of all trains going west, north-west and norlb and is a 
handsonic structure with small side towel's and « cent ml 
imposing clotJ£-ti>W'er. To the east of the station and occupying 
the whole frontage fi*om the 'VV'oil-tnx Hoad to ^lint Street, 
lies the stately structure faced with stone and tuireted with 
quaint, cupolas all round, which acconutiodat^ the offices of tho 
Madi'os and Soutlicrti Mahmtbi Railwgiy Com puny. 

Passing along the rood by the General Tlospital Bridge 
spanning Cochrane’s Canal, we ootno to a line of imposing 
buildings fringing the Gouthem edge of the People's Park, 
The first uf Ihcsig i» the Hourc hlarkct named after Sir George 
Moore, a former popular President of the Corporation w*ho took 
great interest in its constnietion in the place of the congested 
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and insanitaiy market tliat esjated iQ Broadwiij' sad that 
has sdnee heen hod verted into a park, Tlic markei is a ^'cat 
cvavtuieiiL-e to the middle and upper closseft ol the population 
aod is well viiatilatsd and hhpt iu a clean oonditiou> 

To'the cast .of tlip Market is a supplemwitai-y Htructare 
allotted to vitiidora o£ ivom-ont; seconilduiad and, in some 
vases, stdlen (foods, who formerly vended their woi^ in what 
was known as the OinulL Bazar near the* Mcnioriul HalL 
Adjacent to the Moore Market is the Victoria Public Hall 
which oivet its origin to the imtiative of Sir A. T. Arundel, 
a foimer president of the Municipality who later became* a 
member of the Viceroy's Couneil and to the munifioeneo of 
n former Maharajah of VisiHaiigiiun; its construction was com* 
pletcd in ISST in time for Queen Victoria'a Golden jubtlce. Tbo 
style is that of Mr. Chisholm who demgned so many other 
buildings in Madras, The Hall is Toanaged by a body of Trus¬ 
tees and is used for puiiUe niiil private meetings, IccturcSj 
theatrical ami other pcrformEUtccs. 

Next are the stately Bipon DuildinffS opened in 1913 by the 
then Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, It is built of brick and chunatn 
with comparatively little miatiirs of stone mid is surmounted by a 
graceful tower with a big clock which chimes out, Westminster- 
like, in a musical and sonorous tone, the hours and the ciuartcrs. 
The new building is suited to the dignity and the anrlcnt line¬ 
age Ilf ihp AladniH noriKtralidi], the O'llli’i's of which were pra- 
viuuHJy cuiifinvd in narrow premises in one of the transverso 
streets in eastern tJeorge Town. 

All these three buildings have been built well away fi’{nn Ibe 
margin of the rmid and with clear open spaces nil round. Be¬ 
ll in d these, ilea the People's Pork opened in 1860 by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Governor, It is the largest open space in the city, 
and conLalns several nmatnetital palma, a good nursery of 
plants, a fairly rcprcsentatlTe collection of animals in a well- 
kept Zoo and a small well laid out flower-garden knouTi as “ity 
Ladj'e'a riardm " where nn tin ally the Gorporation holds S 
flower show. In it is also located the iitoutb Indian AtkletiQ 
aliv 
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Association founded a'jout 40 years ago for the promotion and 
organisation of different branches of sports among Indians and 
Europeans. It has certainly succeeded in festering habits of 
sport and athletic indulgence among its member^ and it has 
been running with a fair amount of success an annual Carnival 
or Fair in its grounds during the Christmas season and thus 
contributing to' the holiday enjoyment of the inhabitants of the 
city and of the numerous visitors thereto during that season. 

On the other side of the PoonamaUee Road, there is the 
Choultry built by Rajah fiir Ramaswami Mudaliar, a merchant 
prince of a former generation; and by its side is another choultry 
built by a Muslim philanthropist for the* accommodation of 
Mussalmans. Behind these lies the South Ind ia n Railway 
line flanked by the tall grim walls of the Penitehtiary. 
Poonamallee Road leads on from Ripon Buildings situated near 
the Periamettah of old Madras, straight west and runs on to the 
western boundary of the City near which is situated the building 
of the Orphan Asylum. It is lined in its course by the Gun 
Carriage Factory which is now utilised for an unmilitary object, 
by the quaint Gothic School of Arts building and by the Scotch 
Eirk dominated by a fine spire. It then leads on through the 
residential suburbs of Egmore and Kilpauk, being lined on 
either side by spacious bungalows. 

The northern reaches of the city stretching from the Fort, 
have not got many objects of interest for the visitor. The First 
Line Beach runs right up to the noble edifice of the Royapuram 
Railway Station which was the former terminus and head¬ 
quarters of the Madras Railway, and the streets behind it are 
largely utilised for the accommodation of commercial and bank¬ 
ing firms. Behind these, lies the crewded quarter known as 
Muthialpettah, the southern ends of whose streets abut on the 
Esplanade and China Bazar Roads. Mention has been already 
made of the Y.M.C.A. building and the former Christian College 
buildings which front the Esplanade on the Muthialpettah side. 
The Y.M.C.A. building is the most notable one of its kind; it 
is the outcome of American generosity and is built after the 
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so-called Jaipur-Jaina style being built of brick and rnDPtai- 
picked out of stone and faced entirely witli atone. In the 
Armenmn Stt^i neat the EspliiDodo antnuica, ntc two Churches 
of historic lUlcrcst, The more southerly cue is the Armcnijuj 
Church built about 1772 ou the site of the old Armeuiim 
cemetery. The date 1712 Ihii^c on the fagndc probably iudU 
cates the date of tho original small chapel in the cemetery. 
The be] fry ia dhttlnet niid atands^ apart from tile Church. 
Ckxatj to the ^irmonion Church, is the Roman Catholio 
C^alhcdral which has over its gRlewiiy the date 1642. As 
in the case of the Armt-nian Chureli^ this date hf not the date 
of the constmctiotl of the prciscut Cathedral^ but is only a 
public record of the first establiahTrient of the Capuchin Misaion 
in Miidriuj. In 1772 the jireittint Cathedral was buUt. The 
Church has a brood nave and an intcrc^ing sanctuary^ The 
picture of the Cnicifijeion and of Mary Magsbilnnc in the Church 
is suppos 5 Cd to one of the hnest oil pamtinga in ludiB, There 
is a chapd attached to the Cathedral named after Mooratj o 
W'ooithy Armenian merehant who flourished at the Ijoginniiig of 
the last century anil wiio was the owner of the Pitntheon Cardens 
nml numerous other buildings and left a ebaritabie beueraetjoii 
known as the Moorat Fund. In North George Town aud 
in the Biiburh of R(>yaipui*njnt iliere aitr several interesting and 
ohl churches, of which the most ancient Is the Porlugttcse Church 
in the big Paracheny, The relics of the Dkek Town wall on 
the north should also ra^eive notice. The northern suburbs of 
Royapuram atid Tondiarpettoh were once favourite residential 
quartcra of the richer desses of Indians, but have lost coiopai-a- 
tivel^v much in popularity. Th^ msiin north to south roads of 
North Mudras are the continuations of Mint Street And Broadw ay. 
The former leads on straight to Tiruvoltiyur^ just outside Iho 
municipid Limits of the ciLy. Tinivottiyur iHlnio’wn for its associa¬ 
tion with the famous uscctk, Pattinattu Piliiiiyar whiH^r 
can still be seen within the towan Saint Sundam t-iui gf the 
noted 8aiva Nayanai-s?^ i.s ahso assrjriflted with the temple which 
was gTOfttly encouraged by the Chula kinp nf the past. The 
SllrT 




presiding deity is named Tbe&garsja. The north-east line of the 
M. & S. M, Bailwa}^ runs almost parallel lo the Tinivottiynr 
High Koad; and abng- the«line* railway extension works ara 
going on apace whieli wiO roanh in these villages considerably 
Lmreusing in their importance a lew yeans hence. 

The nortli-westem area of the ci^ beginnuij; llie Basin 
Bridge Junction can be said to have a btisic importance taking 
in the mill area ownpied by the BuekLnghaia and Camatio Mills 
and their oppurtcuancea und ending In the Kilpauk Water¬ 
works* The extensive workshops of the Madras and Sonthern 
hlahratta Railway Adjoining Per amh nr and the railway 
colony growling np by the aide* are really outgrowths of the 
city^ though eitoated beyond the mimioipal limits; proper. 

The solieme of remodelling the City with a view to provide 
increased facilities of road way and tram-’way transport and of 
quicker eommimScGtion between the dty and the outlying 
suburbs. Las been occupying the attention of all ili# agendec^ 
concerned which include lieddes the Railway and Tramway 
Companies, the City rianning Trustj the Police Department and 
the Corporation. 
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PROSPECTING POE A SETTLEMENT 
^Iadras is the oldest among the Presidencies and has three 
„ , centuries of steady growth behind it. It is a.s 

oldest British English enterprise itself m this part of 

the Coromandel Coast, Though it is not the 
earliest British settlement in the country, it 
constitutes their first territorial acquisition, with the exception 
of the insignificant fort at Armagon, a little to the north of 
Piilicat Lake, which had been acquired a few years previously, 
Again, it was for a number of years the only foilified possession 
of the English Company. 

The first trading-house or factory of the English was built 
at the great Hitiighal port of Surat on the 
Bombay Coast in 1612. On the cast coast their 
first factorj' was erected at Masuliijatam, the 
rich emporium of the kingdom of Golconda. 
In those days, Masulipatam was the chief port 
of the kingdom and served as the principal market for 
diamonds and rubies for which Golconda was so famous and 
also for the valuable chintz and painted cloths which were 
produced in abundance in the neighbourhood. The fortunes 
of the English factory at Masulipatam undenveiit rapid 
changes, Dutch rivalry, Portuguese jealousy and the oppression 
of the Miissalinan governor of the town drove the English 
nicrehants to the desperate resolve of abandoning their factory 
and to take shelter further south. They planned to share 
witli the Dutch in the latter^s settlement at Pulicat in 1621; 
but the joint enterprise was not eonvenieiit to either party 
and was quickly given up. In 1626 the distracted English 
merchants obtained the grant of a small piece of ground at 
Armagon, situated 35 miles to the north of Pulicat, where they 
subsequently erected a small factory and a fort, Armagon was 
a miserably poor place for trade; and the interior was too poor 
to supply the quantities of calico cloth that the Company 
wanted from this part of the eountrj’^ for Europe consumption, 
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The Armagon factory enjoyed a short-lived rniportanee for 
a few years as the only safe shelter for the English in a period 
of anarchy and of bitter European rivalry. The condition of 
the Carnatic, i.e., the districts of the coast from Guntur 
downwards, was not prosperous nor secure; and bitter internecine 
war tore the land to pieces, Masnlipatam was, however, safe 
under the protection of the Sultan of Golconda and the troubled 
English factors at Armagon designed to go back to that port, 
particularly since they were tempted by the offer of a Golden 
Farman in which the Sultan of Golconda offered them some 
privileges; but when they actually reached Masnlipatam they 
found that famine had desolated the country, that the major 
part of weavers and washers were dead and the country almost 
ruinated”, {Letters to the Company, 1632-33), The Sultan 
assured the English that “ under the shadow of Me the King, 
they shall sit down at rest and in safety and, in retum, they 
promised to import Persian horses for him. Thus, in spite of 
depression and famine, the English factors drifted back to 
3Masulipatam for the time, and practically abandoned Amagon, 
This move however proved barren of any good result. 

In 1639 Thomas Clarke was the English Agent at Masnlipatam, 
Nature and Francis Day was the chief of the 

metiiods of subordinate settlement at Armagon. Masuli- 
patam was unprosperous and Armagon was a 
hopeless place. The Dutch were openly hostile, having been 
embittered against the English after the Amboyna incident. 
In those days the English trade at their factories consisted 
chiefly in the purchase of cotton goods for export to Bantam 
in the Malay Archipelago. There was also a certain amount 
of trade with Surat and the Persian Gulf Coast, besides a 
little volume of port-to-port trade. The most usual method 
of purchasing cotton eloth was by a system of advances 
of money to the weavers of the locality through Indian 
middle-men, later known as dubashes (interpreters, who knew 
the two languages of the English and the locality) who 
guaranteed the proper and timely supply of cloth, bleached 
and unbleached, including painted and printed varieties The 
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operations necessary for securing enough cloth for an export 
season lasted many months. The difficulty was that a steady 
supply of money for these investments in cloth was not 
forthcoming to the factors, who received miserably small 
salaries and devoted themselves largely to private trading for 
their own profit. The Dutch at Puiicat were in a far more 
advantageous position. The neighbourhood of that place was 
noted for its cotton w^eaving* Their fort of Geldria was strong 
enough to defy any attack by the Hindu governor of the locality 
and able to deal with him on equal terms and also to protect 
the weavers who had settled under its walls. The condition of 
Masulipatam was definitely declining. The English quarrels 
with the local officials were frequent and bitter ^ and there w^as 
no possibility of getting easy redi^ess from the court of Golconda. 
The English finally decided that a settlement to the southw^ards 
would be a great convenience, though Armagon 'was not at all 
encouraging, its Nayak being unfriendly and its English faetoi's 
being very unresourceful; while, with every monsoon, the 
small fort at the place became more and 
more dilapidated, and any expenditure on 
abandoning repair or further fortification of it was not 

by the Agent at Masulipatam, 
nor by his superior at Bantam, Indeed, the 
Bii'ectors of the English Company sent out definite orders 
in 1638-39 that Armagon was to be dismantled and abandoned. 
In fact, the English factors at the latter place bravely risked 
their master's displeasure by delaying its dismantling, because 
they were anxious to determine first Tvhether and where 
a better settlement could be foimd. 

At first, the English factors turned their attention to the 
Francis Day neighbourhood of Pondicherry and Francis 
looks about Day> the Chief of Aimagon, voyaged to its 
neighbourhood to treat with the authorities 
for the acquisition of a desirable site. The 
Dutch factors at Puiicat recorded the rumour that the 
English desired to build a fort either at Pondicherry or at 
Kunimedu, thirteen miles to its north. This first plan of Day 
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came to nothing* But it quickly became known that the 
English were desirous of moving to a settlement south of 
Ai'inagon; and before long, the Nayak of the coast country, 
Damarla Venkatappa, made an offer to Day of a settlement 
ill his dominion. Damarla Venkatappa (or Veiikatadri) and 
his younger brother, Aiyappa, belonged to the Velugoti family 
of Kalahasti* The elder Damarla brother, Venkatappa, was 
the chief of Wandiwash and enjoyed considerable influence 
over his master, the Kajah of Chandragiri (a descendant of the 
famous Vijayanagara emperors), and controlled his entire 
administration. We learn from Dutch records that Venkatadri 
commanded an army of about 12,000 to 15,000 soldiers, that his 
chief residence was at Wandiwash, but he spent most o£ 
his time with the Raya at his capital^ while his brother, 
Aiyappa Nayak, resided at Poonamallee (to the west of Madras) 
and looked after his brother’s go%"ernment of the coast 
country. It was from these two Damarla brothers that the 
The Damarla obtained the grant of the site of Fort 

brothers offer St. George, the nucleus of the present city] of 
Madras Madras. It was natural that the English 

records should have mentioned the elder Damarla as governing 
the coast country between Pulicat and Han Thome (to the soutli 
of Fort St. George) and that he was the *^Lord General of 
Carnatica” and “Grand Vizier to the King.” 

Naturally the negotiations for the acquisition of the settlement 
^ w^ere made in the name of Damarla Venkatappa, 

to Madr^ and though perhaps the first overtures were begun 
examines Its by his brother Aiyappa of Poonamallee. These 
imtentiaUttes proposals were first made probably in the 

spring or early summer of 1639, They were sufiBciently 
attractive to induce Francis Bay to seek to obtain the consent 
of the Agent at Masulipalam for permission to go to the 
neighbourhood of the settlement offered iu order to examine the 
possibilities of the cloth trade in that locality and then to open 
negotiations with the Nayak for a formal grant. On his return 
from this journey, Day wrote that he reached the neighbourhood 
of Madras on the 27th of July 1639, and he was received well 
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by the Nayak and by the merchants, painters, and weavers 
of the place. He compared the cloths woven in the locality 
and their prices with those prevailing at Armagon and 
judged that the latter were in excess of the foi’mer by 20, 30 
and, in some cases, even 40 per cent. The availability of 
cheap cloth was the first consideration with the servants of the 
Company. Armagon was by contrast held out to be miserably 
poor, and its Nayak ^^continuously forcing*” The goods 
pi'ocured there could be bad at least 15 per cent cheaper to 
the southward. 

The grant secured by Day from the Nayak (on the 22nd 
July 1&39 as noted in it) for permission to build a fort and 
castle at Madraspatam, exists in three copies which arc 
contemporary vei'sions and arc now preserved among the India 
Office Records. It said that the charges for the building of 
the fort should be defrayed by the Nayak liimseif in the fimt 
instance, but should be repaid as and when the English should 
first take possession of the fort. It granted also full power 
and authority to govern and dispose of the 
administration of Madraspatam for a period of 
two years after the English should take 
possession of the fortification, and also to 
receive half the customs and the revenues of the port. 
Their goods either for import or for export should be free 
from duty not only for the period of two years, but for ever 
after, and they should perpetually enjoy the privilege of minting 
coins without having to pay any dues or duties whatsoever* 
The Nayak also uiideitook to guarantee the proper pa 3 Tneiit of 
monies etc., by the merchants, paintei^ and weavers residing in 
Madraspatam, in ease they failed in their contracts for supply 
of cloth, and to make good to tlic English “ all such sums of 
money as shall remain on tlicir accounts or else deliver to them 
their pei'sons if they shall be found in any part of my 
territories.” No duty should be payable on the provisions 
that the English might buy for their fort or ships j and if any 
ship belonging to the English or having come for purposes of 
trade should suffer ship--wreek and be driven upon any part of 
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the coast under the dominion of the Nayah, he would restore 
to them whatever could be found of the wreck. Sir William 

_ Foster* thinks that the date given in one of 

2an<i Aagust the versions of the above grant, namely, the 
1630 {0.s.> 22nd of July 1639, being appended to the copy 
attached to the defence of Andrew Cogan, Agent at 
Masulipatam then, was possibly a mistake for 22nd Augu-st 
and the date of the grant may be correctly taken to be the 
22nd of August 1639. 

Day resolved to take this grant personally to Masulipatam 
Day order that he might urge upon the Agent 

the sanction of 6hd Council at that factory the importance 
toe CotmcU of of an early decision as to its acceptance. 

patam arrival at Masulipatam, he found that 

the previous Agent, Thomas Ivie, had been superseded by 
Andrew Cogan who was sent from Surat to take charge of 
the factories of the East Coast. Cogan had, indeed, secured 
on his way to Masulipatam a new farman from the Sultan 
of Golconda for the English factory at Masulipatam; but 
he supported the proposal of Day and succeeded in getting 
a resolution passed by his Council to send him back again 
to Madraspatam in order to keep the Nayak firm in his 
promises, pending the receipt of sanction from the Directors 
at home. 

In the Masulipatam Consultations of 5th September, 1639, 
Day was given permission to go back to Madraspatam and to 
see that the time-limit originally fixed for the completion of the 
negotiations should be prolonged, as the superior Presidency 
of Bantam (in the Eastern Archipelago) had not yet definitely 
sanctioned the building of a factory; and “ if the Nayak shall 
earnestly persist therein, the said Francis Day shall on occasion 
pkkeash (present) him with one of the horses (taken wath 
hm); which, with good w^otds and his being there to negotiate, 
will, we hope, delay his importaney till further order arrive 
from Bantam or elsewhere.” 

• yidc *' The Founding of Fort St. George 1902. p, g 
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liny however fuutii] it difllciilt to secure the iiecCiisiiry fumk. 
He had qiiamfUocl with Ivic aud lie Kawf that llio hfasnlipatoiu 
OouncU waa not eiiiliUHiastic in cniTj'’[n|f out the plan. However, 
he waited to ace that he wfis supplied at least with 2,000 paftodoa 
in order lo pay off SMUC ptcssiiiR debls at Amwgon and 
to some assistjijicn from its Indiai! mercbaiita, Tlio 

Cquhcj] rtsHylved to borrow the si mount; ond Day 

offered to goarautce ih^ interest on tho loan till tliw f^iLsuing 
request in ^ at th<j ^mma timo that lie Bhonld not ba 
m^tde a loser by tJje transcietion. According lu a leiiijr fnim 
^ the iliLHUliiHittm Factory to the Compsmy, dated 25th October 
lG39j find tJial Day hnd set out lor Armugon on his way 
to He was adted U> report what kindk of painteil 

cloth wci;^ ni.'4i]able at San Thomd auil in the neighbourhood 
of Idadras ond whether MHtIm.'rpatam afforded for 

obtaining ptiinti d cloth, long cloth, tnwrrcc^ ;:rid p^rcclias* 
cheaper by 20 por cent than ariywhere el 5 C 4 

"'aJadrji^jujtnm is stwn here in tliis letter to lie upon a high 
plot oE gronnd adjoining the sea whore a ship of any Burthen 
mi gilt ride at a distance of nnisket shot, dose by a river which 
was capable of a vc^I of 50 tons." Tliis Alte k the spit at 
land to the north of the mouth of the Cooum river, and west of 
the North Klver where it joins tSie Cooum. 

These advontageSt which Jfodras was snid to were 

i^npiwMd obviously cs^iggurated. The shaUoiv surf-bealcn 
odTAiiiAAe.^ coast did mil jicrmit o-f ships tying at anchor 
byj was the mouth of the Coemm deep 
enough even for the small shipts of those days. AnyJiow, Day 
had persuaded the AEaHulipatam Coimei] into believing in all 
them advantages and in tho profitability of the conceit ions 
offered by the Nayak. The Nayak hopcih on his side, to get 
good horses from Persia througii the English^ to send a 
servant of his into the Bay of Bengal in one of the Engliali 
ships sailing thereto to secure hawks, apes, parrots and 

• Murree^ =pJcc«a of blue cloUi wovpn In the locality, 

Percflltae = apaaekd roLKa a#L with pieces of JHass. 
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giich otIi«r curiosities and iHstly to strcagthcn his (loiniiiiuii 
tviili this frieudSy port. This letter of the Masulipnlam 
Coimeil further tells us that the Portugiiese Captain tGovernor) 
of San TLomC, under insl nations ftom his miialcr, the 
Virenty of Goa, offered the English any part of hia town 
wherein tliey miglit thsfliH! to settle. But they would imilcit 
no promise nor any denial. Likewise, another'letter was sent 
to the president at Esintnm requesting hia early sonetion for 
the undertakuig. A few days later intimation waa received 
from the Presidency of Surat that the factoriea on the Bay of 
Bengal coast had been rernuved from the trontrol of Bantam 
and placed uudor their charge. and the Alasulipsttun 

Couneil now begun to write to the Surat Council asking for 
l>ennissiou to proceed with their resolve. The reply of iho 
Surat Council, dated 8th January l(i40, was 
SSXuoiw designedly ambiguous. It said tlmt the project 
of fortifying Maclmspotam should have by that 
time too far advanced for tliclr direction to iiopro%’e the action; 
« if so, they hopwl that the factori hfid taken all uceesaary 
precautions and had weighed all the ohjoelions that might bo 

made to such a couise..some such place is very neewsary 

for provision of pointings (ehintiw)." This letter was receivpi 
nt MasidipHlam on, the 6th February 1640 
and was iuterpreted as giving the necessary 
Council aUio permisiiiou to take posaeuaieij of Madras, though 
the Surat Couneil had also suggested in it the 
possibitit3'' of acquiring Trumpiebar from the Tlance, " if 
their poverty Bhoiild induce them to part with ii.” 

A fortuight after the receipt of the Sunil letter, Daj' 
who Imd already disniHntled the factory at 
Armagon, arrived at Madraspatam (30th 
help In (ha Pebmary lG-10) along with Cogan in the 
foiutrucitan The crcclioii of the fort was seriously 

of t!i« fort immediately after their arrival, 

perliaps from the lal of March 1640. The Nayak now 
infomted Day that he did not ever intend or promise to build 
the fort walls with other miitcrial tlmn palmyra trees and 
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earth and if the English had misunderstood him, it was the 
fault of their interpreter. Of course Day and Cogan were 
anxious that the construction of the fort should proceed 
intensively somehow or other; and once more we find Day 
undertaking to pay out of his own pocket the interest on any 
sum that might have to be borrowed for the purpose of 
construction, though soon afterwards he thought better and 
wrote to be relieved of the undertaking. It is surmised from 
the name given to the fort, namely Fort St. George, that, 
perhaps, the inner part of the fort was finished by St. George’s 
Day, i.e.f 23rd of April 1640. Of course, the Nayak did not 
help in the building of it at all, saying that he had promised 
nothing but the ground and some other petty help and that 
he had neither money nor material with which to commence or 
perfect the fort. The English had to reconcile themselves to 
bearing the entire cost of the fort as they could not abandon 
the place, nor desist from the construction work at this stage. 
They were very Iiopeful of a bright future, because, in spite of 
the opposition of the Portuguese of San ThomS, they had so 
prospered in the new settlement that 300 or 400 families of 
weavers, painters and other workmen had come to live in the 
Thee tati n planted by the north side of the fort, 

of A prosperous Directors were assured that a 

future for the considerable quantity of long cloth and painted 
***““ cloth and many other kinds of stuff and 

clothing which were in demand at Bantam and at other places 
in the Archipelago might be easily procured at Madras. The 
Surat letter thus cautiously concludes:—“ And thus we have 
cursorily expressed the story of your Forts foundation and 
erection. If you are pleased to read the several circumstances 

more particularly described,.you will not find that we 

positively ordered the building of that Fort, as the Agent etc. in 
their letter to you (herewith sent) falsely intimate.” 

The new settlement of weavers etc., that now grew up got 
the name of Chennappapatnam at the desire 
ts , t KTonih Nayak who desired to have it named after 

his father Chennappa Nayak. All the settlers in the place 
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were granted freedom from taxes for a period of 30 years. 
At the time when the fort was begun there were living in the 
village some French Padres (two Capuchin Friars) and about 
a half a dozen houses occupied by fishermen. Proclamation 
was made that for 30 years no customs or duty would be levied 
on any article of drinkj food and clothing required by the 
inhabitants. By November 1640^ there were about 400 families 
settled; and the Dutch factors of Pulicatj writing early in 1641, 
reported that the English settlement, which formerly consisted 
of 15 to 20 fishermen ^s huts had then about 70 or 80 
houses, including many persons driven from San Thome and 
neighbouring towns by bad trade or by hope of employment 
in Madras. 

By the end of 1640 one bulwark of the fort had been 

completed; eight iron guns had been put in 

Day censured position on a base of great blocks of iron-stone 
and sent to ^ ^ rrxt “ 1 

England facing the San Thome or southern side from 

which an attack was feared. A second bulwark 
was almost finished in a few months, while considerable 
progress had been made with the building of the connecting 
walls. But the Directors objected to the cost and suggested 
that Day should give a security for 3,000 or 4,000 pagodas. 
It was unfortunate that complaints regarding some of his 
transactions in the cloth trade made the Surat Council resolve 
upon sending him home. Consequently, Day embarked for 
England which he reached in July 1641. He was, however, sent 
back, after a due inquiry into the charges against him, with 
His return to welcome remark that he was the '‘first 

India (July, projectour of the fort of St, George^” He 
1 ^ 2 ) reached Madras in July 1642. It was during 

Day's absence in England that Cogan transferred the seat 
of the Agency from Masulipatam to Fort St. George; and thus 
from the 24tb of September 1641, Madras became the chief ol 
the English factories on the east coast. Cogan reached Madras 
from Masulipatam on that date which can be taken as having 
given Madras for the first time that importance that it has 
subsequently maintained. 
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In the face of these difficulties the English merchants at 
The difficulties ^ladras were not very hopeful of the future 

settlement. They regretted that their 
action in building a fort had drawn upon them 
the censure of the Dii'ectors; but they felt convinced that 
if so be your Woi'ships will follow this Coast trade (or 
rather the Carnatic) this place may prove as good as the 
bestj but all things must have its growi:h and time.'^’ They 
were convinced that their neighbourhood to San Thome should 
be no Impediment to the prosperity of their settlement. And 
they found their Nayak still as good as his word though he 
excused himself in the matter of the erection of the fort.” The 
Surat CouncU wrote, apparently in reply to a letter from the 
Directors disapproving of the Fort St. George project, that 
“ by what we have heard of it, the B^ort is conveniently enough 
sited, and may serve you to many good purposes j and therefore 
since you have been pleased to refer its mamtenanee or 
dissolution to our doome, we have seriously considered of it and 
at last resolved to let it stand till your next yearns Battery.”* 
Nor did the letters from the Company, brought out in the ship 
in which Day returned, prove satisfactory at all, since they 
conveyed in even stronger terms the Company's dissatisfaction 
with the action of the English factors at Madras. As to all 
this attack, Cogan stood firm and square and 
de^nc© defended himself with vigour against the 

charges of extravagance and against the censure 
individually passed against him. He maintained that the 
Surat Council had practically sanctioned the building of the 
fort before it was carried out and w^hatever had been done was 
done with the concurrence of all his colleagues. He even 
offered to proceed to Bantam after giving up his Agency, and 
recommended that Day should take his place as Agent during 
his absence. He actually sailed for Bantam in August 1642 
and thence to England at the end of that year. Nor was Day at 
all happy. Immediately after he was given charge of Madras, 
he applied to be relieved. He served as Agent till 1644 when 
♦ Letter from the Surat Council, dated 27tli January 1642. 
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for a S^tthmeni 

he WAS succeeded bj Thomas Ivie from Bantam. Cogan was 
iiiA HbAitt In reciHireil by the Directors to justify himself 

the iDUDdiiit; for bia actiuti at Madras and was ejumcrated 

oi yiaUiTi* |jy a oonuiuttee of jiniulry. He undem’etit 

various vieissttudes in hU sutisequent life, but ultinuitely 
contrived to becwino a Knight, and a Baronet* He lias not 
been given adequate credit for his Bhure in the founding 
<if Fort St. tieoige. M CoIourI Davison Love says: " It 
is true that Day projected the new settlement, conducted 
the prctbninarj'' negotiations, chose the site, ant{ obtained the 
Naik’s grant; but Cogon, his Buxwrior officer, was present from 
the beginning of the occupation and was nuiiuly responsible 
for the erect ion of the fort and. the coloniiation of the |jIhcc/"* 
On the same matter llie autlioritalirc judgment of Sir William 
Foster may be read with bcuefiL by the 
reader. “ It would not be fair to quit the 
p>'ostcr about subject without pointing out that to Cogan is 
Cogan ^ ^hare of the credit uaoally given 

to Day for the estahlialment of Fort St. (leorge. It is true 
I hat the project oligiuoted with the latter, and that its 
successful aeeompUshmcnt was largely due to his energy ani 
perseverance, hut it is equally cert&ui thut it would never 
have been carried out, had he not been supported and assisted 
by Cogitn; and it wiis the latter, as the superior officer, 
who took the lesponsibUity, and in fact to a Inrgo extent 
ai'ttially directed the W'orh, cspecinilj' after Day’s departure 
towards tlie close of 1640. This is fully recognised iu the* 
letter from nanfitm quoted un |i, 22; and that it was also 
remembered ot Madias itself is shown by an entry in Piicklc's 
Diary, l675-76t w'lierc, sx>caking of Cogan a son, the wTiter 
adds: “ whoao Father built Fort St. George. “ Nowadays, 
however, Cogan is quite forgotten, and Day gets all the 
praise.' 

* n. Davison Lovft'’s “Vesllacj of Old ^^a(]ras."; Val. I. pnge £3, 
t FacLory Records; MaaullpaLam, Vol. IS, 

t "The f*oundlnp of Fort SL George, Madras", by WUlluin F«tar* 

r, 31. 
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Prospecting for a SettUmeni 


Little is known of Francis Day's subsequent career. He. 

was in England in 1646^ when the Company 


The fate of 
Day 


fined him £500 for private trading; and six 
years later he gave evidence in case before a 
Court of Committees. At this point he sinks into an oblivion 
which is nowhere more absolute than in the great city whose 
site he selected and whose foundations he helped to establish. 
Neither Cogan nor Day is kept in memory by statue, portrait, 
or place-name. Not even does the Secretariat building in the 
Port, the successor of the old Factory House, bear a tablet 
to commemorate the achievements of the joint founders of 
Madras.' 

• “Vestiges of Old Madras” by H. Davison Love, Vol. X, p. 62. 
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IIh? exbfLUij; 
vllinKt?^ vr 


II 

ORUilN'AL STTK AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF TUE SETTLEiIBNT 

Wl that Damerla Venkatappa and hia brother Airappa 
were uiatruinejital iu gettmg lor the Enfilish 
the of the site of Fort St. George. It is 

important to get a clear idea of exact extent of 
territory first conveyed under the grant of tlio Nii 3 'ak. The 
fttat oftcr made to Day by the Nayak was tlmt of a, plot of 
ground ou wldi-Ji to build a fort. The subsetiueut grant, 
conveyed dociuncnt'avily to the Engibb, waa dated 2ilnd of 
August 1639j and gave them authority to erect a fort 'mq or 
alioiit MadtHspatuHL” The iraplicaLiori lliurefuro is I lint the 
territory granted constituted au uivu which wuh L-ontuined 
within the limits of the existing village of 3ladriispataia. 

The fort was actually built on the spit of land enclosicd 
between the Cooum river where it falls into the 
Fart another river (then known as the North 

or Glum bore Kiver and now known aaCnchraiio’s 
Canal) first riimung north to south close by tlie present Madras 
and ijoutbern Mahratta Bailway iinc and its Central istation, 
about a mile distant from the coast, till it bent towards the 
Thi- t^ooum south-west eni angle of the grounds 

AiKl North of the present General Hospital; it theo took 
Ttivora easterly course and wlien nearing the west 

glacis of the fort, turned south again till it met the Cooum Kiver 
at its mouth. 

The bend of the North Kiver at the south-western extremity 
of the Utneral Hospital grounds {t.c,, near the 
priftCJit Stanley Viaduet) w'OS within less than 
a furlong and a half of the Cooum river as it 
ran its winding egurse by the northern and eastern sides of 
Chintadripetiah. tiometime before the end of the 17th century, 
a canal was cut, ioining the Cooum with the North Kiver at 
.tkiKliend, *'w'ith the object prohubly of c(|Ualisiug fiood leyoLi.” 
Thus was formed, even ([uite oBrly in tliu histoty of the Sladraa 
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C\iy^ iJie Inland whidi wiis UtciTiJIy ^iii isljiii(]| beiiag citeloscd 


betwt^ tii(j Cooum^ tliu Xortb River jiiid tlie canal connecting 
Llicm And which has been a very desirable open expanse serving 
the-city' in inanjr ways. A ^radras letter^ of December lG4Bv 
giv(^ un all Idea of LJib value of Uie Inland gmuad as suitable 
for. tlia manufuct^irei of aall^ and as ''situaliid In the river under 
Llic eo mmn nd of the custks whereon is likely to bu made a great 
quantity of salt yearly^ which is one of the constaiiteat com- 
mcniities in all these eastern parts, and much monies are got 
IherEby nveiywhere. 

The site chosen by Day and Cogan for tbe aeiiial building 
of their fort whs thus the bank of ground which lay beLwcf^u 
the North River as it /lowed southward to join tlie Cootun iit 
its mouth and the sea^ about two furlongs north of the avLual 
outlet jijid a little lo the south of the exlsUng village of 
Aladrospatonii There w'as a small flshLUg bam let (or ki^pp^im) 
composed of a number of iishennen's buL^ probably a bttle to 
the Hoiith of it, about the present Victory Memorial 


citeiu of tZic 
grant 


grounds. 

Village boundaries do not generally change their alignment 
cfciiturit^s; iind we have no rea^u to supp(Hfi 
that it w^as otherwise in the caats of the limits 
of fad raspa tain. The carlieat map thrtt we 
have of the ground round the Fort is dated 1733. It contained 
not only the site kiduded in the 1 bn its of the gTout made in 
1639, but also a jungly piece of hindp called A'flmncdu (the 
Jackal Mound) which was acquired within a Icfw yearn after 
the foundation of the settlement. The village sitq of Madras- 
patam, ineiuding Xarimtd% covered the present Fori and 
Island ground and a plot of laud to the north and north- 
wKt. "'The whole area ftrtended inland to the point connecting 
the Cooum and the North River, then followed the latter for a 
distance of 1^000 yards, cufi'Ch:! inland again forming a poncave 
rire?i to the river. It then came back to the river near tiio 
present Basin Bridge, struck for gome distance tow^arcD tho 
coast and then tnraed north for a distance of about 2^000 yarda 
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of tht ScfiJIeiutn/ 

HIM? JlYittlly it traYHstled <?ast a^ia to the «a.” The totol length 
ot ih9 tt«et eiie1o6(>d in the^ limits ^vas abottt 3^ miles from 
nurtli U» sfimth; and its mc{in width was Q)»«t a mile. This is 
held to be Uie probeble extent of territory granted hy the Nuynk 
in 1639, exelu!fi%'o of the portion adde<l hy the Niirimeilii grum.. 

The Fort wes planned as a square enolomire ant] provided 
The earliest hiixl ion at each angle and with connect ittg 

h'oTt RDd walls; the walla were lOS yards in length from 
Ftirtort House jjpfih to south and 100 yards from oiurt to west. 
The Factory HouEe was situated in tho centre of the fujuarej 
and according to the plan of on English traveller. Dr, Fryer 
wlin visited the place in 1673, it had o dometl ceiling and wits 
situated dlagonalty to the squero so that each fare of the hoiiae 
fronted the gorge of n bastion and an angle of the walls. The 
bastions themselves were huill of hrich in mud aud cased with 
iruu-stotm or laterite. All the four hastioiui W{;re crimph'tcd Hi 
Bouie time after 1642; hut the curtain walls conncctm" them 
took longer to construct; and it was only in 1654 that all the 
walls came ta be completed. 

SJeveral houses were raised immediately outside the area cl 

The coDstnic- s^inare fort enclosure for the residence ol 
tien ot the the European inhabitants of the place. In 

Outer Fort flouraft of time the flaiiiicliin mhfsioimriea who 

had settled in Madras as early as 1641 at the retpint of the 
inhabitants, built a church to the north side of the Fort, In 
order to protect the fort and the houses of tho Knropuan^, 
outworks eatnc to he built in the shape of four outer bastions 
enclosing an irregular quadrllatHml, Iwo of the bastions being 
on the shore-ward side and iw'o on the bank of the river to the 
west. The first bastion, to bo eroetod was at the north-eastern 
angle; the next was at the south-easffem C3dn?iidty. 'Walls of 
masnnry structure and of some height, hut of no great thickness, 
came to he subsequentiy raised on tlm south, east and north 
sides in order to connect the four bastions; the western side 
being protected by the N^orth Hiver, there was no need felt of a 
wall on that side. The area included bV these outer walls and 
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bastions csmi! (o l>? known ns the Outer Fort, w'hile th« 
original wnllcd enclosure ruiitul the Fuctorj- Uousc was called 
the Csalle^ The Factory House was iu the centre of the 
Oastle; the Eurc»jieaii lionses adjoined the Castle on Its north 
and south sides and were eacloscd in the Outer Fort. The 
European quarter soon earae to bo differciit.iflte<l from the Indian 

The ChrtsitAa TO® up to the north of the Outer 

uid indEiut Fort and wan ealleil the Christian Town, also 
Towns Bubsequontly known as the White Town. Beyond 

anil to the north to the Christian Town, the Indian towui grew 
tip, wliieli eaiDO to lie known Sit the Black Toivn and which 
eictcndcd on the northern side up to the present China Baranr 
Boad flanking the BMplanadc and on the western side up to the 
southern continuation of the present Broadway, The Indian 
Town W'fls also {irott'eted iiy oii enrtlnoi wall or ramps rt on tiic 
north and west sides. There was no necessity for any protecting 
wall for it on the east by the sea-sidc and on the south where 
it adjoined the ChriKtian Town. There wore gates leading from 
the Outer Furl into the Indian Town on the north and to the 


SCO on the east, besides gntes lending out of the Intlkit Tuwn 
townrils (he north and west. Thus within tlio fii^t 30 years 
of the cstablisbiDent of the settlement, Madras in me to be 
eoinpo3e<l of three dislincl parte; (1) the Inner Foil or Castle 
encloHlng the Factory' llou-sc nnd defended by four comer 
bnstion.s eonneeted by enrlaiiipil walls; (2) the Outer Fart 
enclosing the Inner Fort and the European quarter, also 
The thre« protected by four comer bastions and by walls 
[lArtA of eart} OO three sides with two gales on the north side 
.viAdru leading into Iho Indian Town; and (3) the 

Indian Town on tlie north, protected by an earthen wall also 
pierced by gates. 

Let us now turn to deseriptiaiifi of ifadi-as aa they appear 
rowtempomry ooniemtmrary accounts during this epoch, 
plcturee of Thus, Daniel liarart, one of the few early 
.^iMlTBs travoUers whose rretirded account of early 

^tfadros has come down Jo iia and who visited the city 
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of Ihe Seillcnieni 


I. or liavMTt 


probabij bL^twecn 1670aiidl€TSj writes as followg:—‘^Having 
passed the Mountp one arrives at the c>f ^ludraspatami 

wiiieh is ver\" strongly built like a eosili: in tbu 
European manner, and provided with lour 
boiftions. IrnJde, there is n little fort, also with four bastions, 
built of iron-stone, but without a moat, Witliiu dwells the 
English Governor and certain English of note. The remaining 
Eiigiisli (for tht^y posse^sa the whole town) live outside, or in the 
eity^ tbti CasLle is called St. (leorge/" 

I)r. John Fryer, Surgeon to the East ludia Company, lived 
in Madras for some time, just before the monsoon secison of 1673| 
in the eour»o of h\n eastern ti'a^ols vvliicJi lasted fur ten yeurs 
between 1GT2 and 16&L The account of Ida travels aoritainfi 
the earliest representation of the Port that we pos$«iS, Therein 
we read tliat ho hitided in a 1k3hI| so peculiar to the coast 

and built of planks ^wn together as to yield tu the waves. 
The fort appeared to hove been a place of some strength. Thus 
Fryer describes Madras :— 

*^The 0 lit work h walled with stone a good height, thick enough 
to bluut a catmon-bulLet, kept by half » ^omn 
dMcriptioD of ordnance at each side the H'utcr-gatG (ttic Sea 

niiddle point of tlic eastern waJJ of 
the OuLer Port which enclosed the Christian 
Town), besides an Hair-moou (a senil-eirculst' bnitcry near ih? 


Sea Gate) of five guns. At both, points aro mounted twclvo 
guiiM eyalng the sea, Maderas, and 8t. Tbomas; ander these in 
a line atinul Pallisadoes (palisades) Tcaebing from the wall to 
the sea and hedge in at least a mile (obviously an oxnggeratioii: 
the length of the Christian Town, from uoi'lb to south, was 
about a tbtrdi of a mile) of ground. On the south side they 
luiva out A ditch a sufficient depth and breadth to prevent scaling 
the woJ], whieb is a quarter of mile in length afore it meets 
with a third point or Bastion (the south-west bastion of the 
Outer Port known os the Bound Point) facing St. Tlir}mas 
(San Thom£) and the adjacent fields who suffer a deluge wheo 
the rains descend the hills. From this point to the fourth (the 
IS 


P^veUpmcnt of 

uoilk-wthat bc^iUou, QitGrwm'cLi called Caldara FuLtit) who^iis 
lodged a dozea guns more that grin upom Madera^ ruas no 
wall but what the iahabiUint^ compile for their gardens and 
bDuaeji pL 4 mLcd all oloag the river parallel with 

a eurtam {the northern wall of the Outer Port^ 
which separated tlie Christian Town Ironi the native city) h 
drawn with a parapet; beneath it arc two gates tthese gates in 
the north curtain were named Middle Gate and Choultry Gate, 
the Latter being uf Lhc former) and saHy ports to each for 
to enter Aladcras: over the gates five guns run out their niussles 
and two more wuthin them on the ground. 

^^Over all these the Fort itadi (the Inner Fort) ILfLa up its 
four turrets (tow^ers or lofty bastions) every 
Fort^^ pHjint of which are loaded with ten gum alike» 

On the south-saf^L jHiinl (the south-east angle 
continued to be the position o! the llag-stal^ even after the Inner 
Fort was replaced by the Port Square in 1714) is feed the 
standard. The fornis of the boat ions are square Hcudiiig forth 
curtains fringed with battlements from one to tho other; in 
W'hose interstitiums whole culverin {Si-inch i8-iK>under 
guns) are travended. The GovernorHouse (Factory Mouse) 
in the middle overlooks all, slanting diagonally (doubtless for 
defensive purposes each face of the house commanding tho 
interior of a bastion of the Inner Fort. When rebuHi in 1693, 
the hQ\m was placed square with the Inner Fort within the 
court) ..***_*. 

^"The streets are sweet and dean, ranked wiUi fine mati^jons 
of no e^ttraorflinaiy height (because a garrison town) though 
beauty^ whidi they conciliate by the battlements and ten-ace 
walks DU every house, and row's of trees before their doors whoso 
Italimi porticos moke no orclitiaty conveyance into their houses 
built with brick and 8tane..-p.. 

^*Tlic number of the English here may amount to three 
liundrcd: of PDrtuinie?te as many thousand, who made^ Fort 
St, George Llieir refugc when they w-oro routed from St- Thomjis 
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of Iht Beitkmfni 

by liiii ^[oor? about tcs yoars past (in 1662) and havo aver 
ainca lived utider proteatioa of the KagLutL 
‘'Thus liHvo yuii ibe limit® and conditioD o£ tlm Etiglitk 
Town. Ltd us now pas® the paie (north curtaiii 
Town^ ^ Outer Fort) to tlio Ileatlici] Town, only 

parted by u wide Furude (t-ailud iu Tliomiw 
Pitt’s map *the Buzar of hlarket, ’ and being a wide street or 
apace dividing the native city from the Chrbtian Town) which 
is used for a Buzear (from Pers. Bazar, a street of shops, u 
mariietj or McMate-ploce,*' 

^'Shidras, (the native city like the L’lirisliDn Town waa 
quadrangular. 11 m IwuofUriea were: N., the present China 
Bazar; ti>, the inner north wall of modern Fnrt St. Oeorge; 
E-, the sea; W., a line parallel to the shore, citcudiag from the 
cud of Fopbam'H Broadway' to a point near the present sally¬ 
port on the north-west glacis, where it struck the then eourso 
uf the river), then diridca itself into divers long fitrwts, and 
they are chm;ui:red by as many transverse. It enjoys aome 
Choultries for placea of jusLiee' one Exchange (the Exchange 
was situated at the Market Plactr), one Pagcid (the temple built 
hy Tirnmantia).* 

The wliole of the Indian town was walkd with mud butlrRtaed 
by bastiona. To the west of the Indian Town there flowed a 
drainage channel, down the line of the present Broadway and 
liken aertwa the present Esplniiade which ran into the North 
River. To the west of the stream (t.e., in the present crowded 
area west of the Flower Bazaar) there was the 'Washennan's 
Town wherein the Coropany's cloth was bleached before 
export. Thus the present George Town in its sontbem portion, 
now go crowded with bazaars and close-packed hoiiiscs, ivas then 
a spacious Sllboib of the town proper and was strewn with sliady 
gardens of the English merchants who liked to spend their 
leisure hours in them. Frj’or also remarks that the power of the 
English extended “as far as their guns eniild reieh”; and tho 

» Sxtmcted from pp. £31-244 ot H. Dartacn Lorm’s of 

Old Sladru', Vnl. T. Eeler alee to * A New Acconat of Rnst Tndla 
and Fenla', by J. Frytr < ISSS)> 
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Indiiui Lradcrs of th« town were '‘'mostly* Oontue^ (Tdu^) 
“forty Moont, hoving liarilly ou-lmbitatioii with tLeiu, though ■)! 
tile natives, 30,000 ace employed in this their mouopolj'."* 

A SpaQlsIi prieHt, named Dominie Naviirette, who probflbly 
Mt. Notice «>r lludrits about 1078, tcUa us that Fort 

by St. GcO'rgo w'aa "a noble fort”; and the EuglLih 

NnvAreite allowed a public ehnieh to be kept by two 

French Capuchins who were favoured. He admired the climiito 
of Madras which ho deemed to be "cscellent” atid snid that 
“any nice man may live there/' the convcniency of buying 
clotiis iff great, all thoisc people living upon it." 

Wc liuvu aLici an account by Captain Dam pier who mited 
Madras, etayerl therein some mouLhti in 1690 
“ ond wrote n namiUvn nf his travels which was 
puhlUhtd in 1699, lie was plcoscd with the 
prOTpeel that Madras pr^ii^ntctl lo the traveller approaching it 
from thr sea. *'For it stands in a plaiu Hundy spot of ground 
close Its tlio diore, the sea sometimes washing its wall which are 
of stopc and high^ with Jialf-moon^ and flankcrSp and a great 
many guns mounted on the baLLlements; so that what with tho 
wall and fine buildings within the Fort, the large town of 
MadersiM without if, the pyramids of the English tumhsp houses 
and gardens adjacent, and the variety of fine trees scattered up 
and down, it makes as agreeable a landsklp {lanscape) as I 
liave where f 

* Fryer says tJifct outride EnaUah i^wn warn itlnated iho 
huriiU-plaoe,. wmeh callB the pri^^ncntSEif & vartety 

of tOEfibe, walks and sepuichr^. burial oroiuad noted aboi^ wm 
ntar the north-wwit ansle of ihe Indian Towa and ftjrmwl part of tlia 
than Company's Garden, being tho ette of iljo proseett Law College* 
whlcli Bdll pr€»rvf:s two monuni^tE buloni^tn^ to those days a 

cLrculnr masonry wall helonsiii^ to Ihe Fowney family w^liieb wia 
one of the most ancient famlllca of En^isli mcrchiiaLB resideqt la 
Madnifl and an otM^llBlc hullf ovar a chamlw whioh holds tahli^ie to 
thm maiuory of Joacpli Hymnara and David Ya|a). ft Is snnolBed by 
CeL LDvm tlmt tOe tomln eccupLt^d Lhe door of a long Oattlvinantrid 
cloister which had nrchea uii enoh side atipporUd by plllara: and tho 
roof Of whkb couisted ot ft serfea of tombs, each tomb rising from 
a square boso Of lour rolnmiie and tomlftatlng In a baft rarrrlog 
omomeiUal Iron worlc, 

t "A brew Voyage round tb# World ” <1595). 
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Ifiivehpment ef tht Settlement 


Tiiomaif who came to Madras in l(iC9 uud kl't a 

«ctttd of Ills esjwrienws,* saj's, that the Fort 

vTvyu 

ptclure 


\. Hgnrvj 1 TovFii of coiwlitiil^d a ct^iisaiderabl^ 


pUce^ y^ity well fottiiied a^d surrcPUBidcd wiiii 
i^tE'ong biilw£Li'bi, iKiLiit:^ und batt^rm. JWany rortuguc^ ftom 
Sun Thomfr were adidittcd to dw^LE iu the town; some of ttiem 
ivere eminent mordumU und a nnmbor of them were allowed 
to bear arm in the Ccia>pany^a service aa private aentlnela, but 
not admitted to any officer a place. The Fort had the fuLt 
benclit of the aea brcei^e. Bowrey remarked that the fresh gales 
of May and June had something sulphurous in them, wiiichj he 
thougbti should bu tittributed to the wind itself more than to the 
heat of the shUh The natives are mostly “gentiles, commonly 
called ^mtucs (Telugus) and (TamilB), many of 

which live within the outmoot wails of this place coiled Fort 
St. George. I have heard it reported end ean well give credit 
theretOj that lliotn art! not IfSis Ihiifi fqurty thousand of them^ 
men* women and children that live under Si, George's 
flagp and pay oustomH for uU sorts of goods they buy and 
sell within the compass or command o£ our guns. 

It was during Cogan’s rule that a Capuchin Minion was 
Hie Catholic s.slablished et Madras for the benefit of the 
i/burcti tn the Uathollc resident^ who were mostly ef Portu- 
^ese origin. The iilmion wiis allowed to build 
n cburdi-hou^ to tlie north side of the loner Fort. Its fiiat 
priest was Father Ephraim de Nevers, who had been origiiuilly 
commiasioned to go to Pegu, but being inrtled to stay on at 
iiradras, was willing enough to do so- Father Epbrulm built 
iJie Chureh and dedicated it to St. Andrew, Ilia doek iucludcd 
not only the Catholic lesidcnta of Fort SL Georg®, but many 
others from San Thoia6 also. Ho was reputed to be a very 
holy monj and hia senriew were freciacntly aimilcd of in the 
aettlemcnt of the dlspiitiM ihiit arose between Jladras and San 
Thomo. Tin maintained a school in his residemie fop the 

CtPUnlrJ™ round tlio Bay of Bonsai,” Bowrey, ed* by 
Sir ttichard Toiaplc. Hak. Boc.,,190&. ^ ^ 
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cluJdwn of the White Toira, iDclutling reveral of English binh. 
He even tratnsJaled the tiospeJe into Fortugueee in the form of a 
t.aU'elnKin for the uac of iiis pupils. He woa a polished linguist 
and knctv several European languages Inssides Pcrsion, Arabia 
and the principal tongues of the countty. 

The needs of the PtoteatBuis of the settlement received 
The provtsiou attenliou only in 1646. The Pryteatant faetohi 
and soldiers of the settlement desired the 
^ provision of a Chaplain "to ho here viitli them 

for the niiuntenance of their soules' health” (Octobor 1645J. 
llaster Isaacson arrived at Madras from Surat towards the end 
of 1647 and became the first Sestdent Chaplain of Fort St. 
Oeorge. When he went back, to Surat after about a year, 
no body was sent out to fill his placo iuimodiately. Tlia 
next Minister did not stay much larger. Soon Isaacson was 
bach again as Chaplain at Madras; he tried to stop the minis* 
tratious of Uici Homan Catholic priests to the families of such 
Englishmen as had taken Porriiguese wives and loudly 
eompluiued of their seductive activitiesH The Governor was in 
a dilcmiufl, as, jf he should send out the {Catholic) Pudres, ho 
ftmi'cf] "that the Portuguese soldiera would have deserted in a 
body' and ivould only causcat to ash them to keep tlicii" 
ceremonies within their own walls” ond "not to try to seduce 
the soldiers or anyone else ‘from, oiir congregation*/' This was 
in 1660. A suggestion was made by Boater, the eminent Non¬ 
conformist divine, lliat the English merchants in India should 
try to propagate the Christian religion by dlsirihuting copies 
of n xMimphlet containing an explanation of its principles. 
The llirectorH were cautious; the times wore uncertain and the 
proq)ects of the Company were not ros^y. But Ihq anggestion 
was made for the first time that the Company should give the 
natives of India a knowledge of Christianity. Baveral Anglican 
niinifders came and retnmed; provision was made for the 
storting of a library eoidaining usefui Iwuhs and for distributing 
copies of the Cateehistn to the school ehildren. Daily prayers 
were offered in the Factory House. But still there wcis no 
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scpanitjj CliuiTh or majjpl liil ibo lims «/ ^trcyjisSuini SImUj 
when St, ilaj-y*« Cbiireh was "built in the Fort. 

The lliiiduii Jiad naturally sovuml -reat temples of note in the 
iifiiglil«>urhood of Hladnis like tl)e VaialmaTaflhrineof THplicane 
and the Suivn shrines uf 21 y la pore and TiruvotUynr. We do 
not and the mention of any Hindu temple in tlm TOtticment oL 
Mudma itself till we come to the reevriLi of ItJotJ, 

In the map drawn hy the order of liuviirnor Thonm^ 

Th* town ^ sfiPontl Hindu 

tcmpiB , temples, of w'hich one is marked the Great 

Pagoda, in the middle of Blerk Town immiidi* 
atcly to the north of the Port; and three other temple? are nl® 
marked, one in the snbarb of Muthiolpol to the north of the Old 
Black Town and two in Pedd/inaichenpct or Comarpet, marked 
resijeotively m Allitigall'a Pagtida and I^ruine’o Pagoda, 
Dr. Frjer visited the Great Pngoda in 014 Black Town and 
described it sa being snnpiuided by n square stone wall 
comprehending several chapcla inside, the largest of them 
closed up with tohes and containing the idtd of the deitv. 
The walls contain^^ good setUpturea of Xlindn roythological 
scenes, some of which were lield to be olwrcne by the English 
obscr^CT. The floor was made up of atune flass, the tjiilars 
were slender, straight and round, plain oml uniform up t» 
Dm top where some hieroglvTiluail portraiture lends its 
aasialance to the roof, flat with stones kid along Uko plnnka 
upon our rafters,” Frj’er further obsen® that the floor of 
the ehapek wea sinintd with oil used in the iam|m The outside 
liortion of the walla were also covered with eflkiw; end the 
gate mirmounted by the usual tower or gonuram was the 
highest part of the temple. 

Tlie tradition ia that Beri Timmanua who a.%!;islcd the English 
Its boBii^n scttlcmeut of ilfldras and Nagnbattan, 

who cBine down from Armttgon fls the Comiwny's 

gun-jwwder maker, both gave endowments to this temple, even 
as early m 11543 and 40 respectively. Timmanna is held to 
ha^ wnrtrueled two pagodas dedicated to Chennakesnva 
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Development of the Settlement 
* 

Peramal and Cheona llalleswara, even in the very first years 
of 'the settlement. Timmantaa’s deed of gift, dated April l^S 
tells that he.built the Chcnua Kesava Perumal . Kovil and 
endowed it with mdni/am, i.e., free grant of land, ground and 
other privileges which were transferred to Narayanappa Aiyax, 
who was probably the Braliman priest in charge of the worship 
of the temple. Likewise, the grant of Nagabattan, made two 
years earlier, mentions Narayanappa Aiyar as being the person 
to whom gifts were made. Beri Timmanna occupied the^plaee 
of the chief of the Indian merchants engaged in the affairs of 
the English Agent and was termed in some documents as the 
Captain of Madras. One of the descendants of Beri Timmanna’s 
elan, hy name Bundla Bamaswami Naidu, was an offieial in the 
Eevenue Department and wrote in 1820 a memoir on the 
revenue system of Madras, wherein he declared that his ancestor 
Timmappa was the builder of the temple of Madraspatam. 
This great pagoda was later on demolished about the middle 
of the ISth century on account of military exigencies, but was 
replaced in a few years by the existing Town Temple housing 
the twin gods Chenna Kesava and Chennai Mal!e.swara and 
standing near the present Flower Bazaar. 

The temple in Mothialpet marked on the map of 1710 was 
Other Hindu perhaps the Mallikesvarar Temple, now standing 
temidcs at the north end of that pettah. It is 

referred to in a document of 1652 as " Mally Carjims Old 
Pagoda. .iMlingall's Pagoda was the nucleus of the present 
Ekambareswarar shrine in Mint Street and was built by 
Alangatha Pillai, one of the Company’s prominent merchants, 
towards the close of the 17th century, Alangatha Pillai was 
the assistant chief merchant of the Company at the time when 
the Municipal Corporation of Madras was founded in 1687-8. 
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a[ADBv\S ANT> TDB COUA^TIIY POAVKfiS— 

THE fJRANT OP SHIRANGA BATA 
AJDVAyCB OF OOLCONHA 

The Madras coast contiMii^i] to lio usder the elfcetive coQtrol 
The difitnrbed Itti.vfls of CiiAndratiriti qnlj- till 1G45--M}. 

wndtUon of Venkntapatlii irohiiTQyfl (1586-1614 A.D.) -n-jw 
|iKwe?*in"the cPerlivo niler of the Hindu Enipiro- 

laoil The civil war Ibol fylloived his death )□ which 

(1010-301 Sriranga, his nephew wlm had hwn rightfully 

nominated to the succrasioii} had to fight with a fomidalile 
combiniition of the itbelJimis feudatory rulers. TCsulted in tiie 
iiaprl'fl^nineiit of the new ihu'fl, along with his family, and in 
their subsequent death. To the course of the civil war which 
liiHtCtl for two years, HanlLdev/^ a son of Sriranga, who had 
escaped ImiiriKormicnt by the rebel ehiefs, was prodatmed king 
by Yachama Nayak of Venkatagtri, the Lead of the loyalist 
nobles. Toelmin& was able, after some time, to ovoreome and 
destroy lim chief rival, Ja^a Raya who was the head of the 
disloyal ebiefs, in the famous battle of Toppur, near the Cl rand 
Anient on the Kaveri. The Kayaks of Madura oiiil Gingce 
had taken the rebel side, while the ruler of Tnnjore ramained 
faithful to the righifsil king, Kamadeva flaya married, 
siihsequeotly, the daughter of Ethiraja, abrotkernf ,|apgaEaya^ 
the principal robelt and he (Ethiraja) contrived to obtain 
great influence at the Bays'a court. Consequently there was 
eontmuous unrest among the nobles throughout the reign of 
Bamadeva (died 1G30). Elliiraja became the master of 
Pulieat (Pralaya Kavcrl), near which the Dutdi had built a 
sctllcnient (PuTieat or Fort GeldriaJ. Ethiraja had plenty of 
trouble with the European powers settled on the coast in his 
tlominions, t'ts., the Dutch at Pnlicat and the Portugu««e at 
iSlin TLom^. 

The premature death of Ramadeva Raya in 1630 led to 
another disputed succesabn to the throne and to n seeoud civil 
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wat iu the Hiiidii Empire. Ruumdeva had uotunaUsd u ojlisiq 
ai his, by niLOic I’eda Vcnliata, U> be lib sutccifiQr: but ibis 
dteiaion was disputed by bis uncle who kept 
the nominee in hb custody lor somfl time. The 
Itnya ^reat Nay Elk ebiefa of the Tamil country 

lieaD-4'.£> favoured Venkata, who wiw abo abiy assisted 
by a nephew of hb, Sriranga by name. Venkata's poflition on the 
throne became secure and stable only in IbSo, when ho free 
tiiiuselE from tuiolagc* resided at the fort of Vellore wbleb 
was consequently called Raya Velur; but hb roign wos not 
wholly peaceful. Hia avm nephew, Sriranga, who had greatly 
helped him. in tfie beginning, now turned against htro for HoniQ 
reason or another, intriipied with the Sultan of Eijapui- who 
had directed hb atiacka on South India and had already 
taken possession of Kurnool in IGUl- Two invasions by the 
Muharamadjiiia of Bijnpur were now directed agotaBt Venkata’s 
dominioiiH, tho first in IfiHd and the ficoond in J6il. Ve^tota 
succeeded in buying off the enemy on the first wcasion by giving 
him a large quantity of money and jewcla. Oa the 8ec<aid 
occasion, he was fortunately bolpod by the Nayaka of UiC south. 
The greatest of ihisie Nayaks vma Tirumala of Madura (1623-59) 
who was over harbouring iceaclierous dwigns against bw 
overlord. It was only on very critical occasions when Tinunala 
felt lib own position endangered, did he eoniu up to the reacue 
of hb overlord. The Nayok of Taiijorc bad, on the nlber hand, 
olwavs remaLncd loyal from the time of tlio first civil war; 
mdi'^id, he wEja primaxUy instrumentol in rescuing Ramadeva 
from llic biiiiib of his utiemies ami In setting him up on the 
throne in 1617. But the Tan jure and iladum vulera qnarrdied 
j between tlienmelvcs whenever any opportunity offered. 
Throughout the reign of Venkatapatbi TJa,va, the admin btj-alion 
was carried on to n large extent with the help 
The Uamwrtii ]i’[g brotbersdn-Iaw’, the V^Iugdti chiefs of 
Bro(ti«-r« Kalnhasti. We have knowledge of three of 

them, namely. JJatnaTlo Tenkatarpii. Dnmarla Ayjappa and 
another Ankn, who was less known, but was a literary figure and 
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the author of a Telugu work, ^ UshaparinayanL’ Venkatappa 
generally remained along with the Eaya at his court and was 
the actual administrator of the kingdom. His province of 
Wandhvash was actually managed for him by his brother 
Ayj'appa who held the government of Pooiiamallee, a fort 
thirteen miles to the west of Madras, It was from these two 
brothers that the English obtained the grant of Fort St, George, 
which, in the Company's records, is ascribed to * * Da maria Moodn 
Venkatappa Naiek, son of Damarla Chenama Nayak, the Grand 
Vizier of the fore-said sovereign, t.e,, the Eaya, and Lord General 
of Carnatica/" 

Damarla Venkatappa was a person of considerable influence 
and was too strong for the Dutch or the Portuguese of the 
coast to resist successfully against, Dutch Eecords put the 
yearly revenue of the Nayak's districts at 600,000 pardaos 
(=half or pagodas). These records also say that Ayyappa 
Nayak was the brother-in-law of the then king of Carnatic% 
i.e,, Venkatapathi Raya, These brothers were not very eager 
to support the succession of Sriranga to the throne after 
Venkatapathi; they had probably brought about a union of 
several chiefs to resist his succession, 

Sriranga was, however, able to occupy the throne within a 
month or two of the death of his predecessor in 
October 1642, in spite of opposition. Even 
and before Venkatapathi's death, the Golconda 
® Sultan had laid hands on the coast districts to 

the north of Pulicat, while the Bijapur generals had advanced 
very threateningly from the Carnatic Balaghat to the coast, 
Sriranga, the new Eaya, endeavoured to pursue a vigorous 
policy of resistance to the Muhammadans on the basis of an 
eifective combination of all the Hindu forces on the south. He 
first wanted to put down the inveterate treachery of the Madura 
Nayak who thereupon entered into an agreement with his 
brother Nayaks of Tanjore and Gingee in order to prevent his 
own min at the hands of the Raya, But the Nayak of Tanjore 
betrayed the plan to the Raya and frustrated it. When 
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Tiniiniila Na^ak failed in hifl effort to bi-ing about a cnnibinatlfm 
(if himself with hb colleagues, ho turned lo Oolconda for 
ossiiitiinee and urged that tho letter poiver should direct nii^ 
tiiiaek oil VcUoi'c iiom the noi-t!i. It ires now that the growing 
Jiowcr Ot the Najilk of Ikkcri on the wx-at eaiue to the assistanca 
of the Baya and eauaed the Golconda troops to raise the siege of 
the Koya’s capital (164344), It was also uow only that 
Srirangn realised, more than ever, that ho sliould unite the 
Hindus of the South or else lose all. 

Oil the aeoeasiffli of Sriranga Baya, Dam aria Veakatappa. had 
been dLstnlssed fiom lib position o£^authority 
tit the capital; and he now created tmiible by 
intriguing with the Golconda gi'iiisrals and bad 
to be put under arrest «u suspicion of treacliDry. 
But Arj'appa, bb bi-other, who eontinuod to be 
in power, brought preisitu'e to bear on the Btij^a and endanvoured 
hard to get bis releiiso (164344). The Dutch records for that 
vear mention ibc oeeupotion of Venkatagiri by the Ooleoiids 
troops and also the release and reinstatement of OaioaTla 
Venkataiiathi in hb previous position. It ivas now that 
Hriranga sought the asaistonee of the Bijapur generals stationed 
in ihe Carnatic Babghat, by promising tbrm 1500,000 pagodas 
and 24 elephants, Ji was also now that the Jinglish at Ipidias 
made their first move to get from Sriranga a eonfiniuition of 
their rhiirieiu previoualy got from the Damarln brothers. The 
position then was that Sriranga had got an initial success 
against Ooltonda and had overcome the rebellion of Dnmaria 
Venkatappa and waa, consequently, secure for the time. It was 
then tlmt the English mereh-mL, Grccnhili. paid « vbit to Vellore 
wliurc the Baya was then resident and obtained a royal charter 
conJinning the grant of Fort St, George. 

The Beeords of Fort St. George pve ^ the foUowu^ 
informatiun about the confusion prcTailing in 
Their jircvlmiB Raya’s tangdom in tbc early years of 
mtHude Sriranga's rule, (mdc their letlei* to Bant am, 

dated 4th JimuQTV 1643). ''This country bemg aU in broib 
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(lie iild kiiiff bi Kill'UAtic being dead; »t> is tbe JsayBk o£ 
Armugiiii, whose country is hU in Llie hands of the Moors, and 
irho will crc long by all likcliliond be masters of all thi» coinitry ; 
for our Nayiik, not finding the respect from tlic neiv kiug os he 
esiweted, did ntuiko proffer to assist the floors, but ere he could 
bring Lis treason nbont, ’twos disctncrcd, he (was) apprehended 
by the king, who hath seized a great part of hia country; but we 
belJove he irlll be forced suddenly to resLore it again and release 
hiiti for our Kayak’s hrotlier and kinsmen arc levying an army 
fdr his rescue, who, with the help of the Moors on the other 
side (who arc witbiu half a day’s journey of each otlier), wlU 
force his liberty or ruin thu whole kingdom.” 

The English at Madras vety cleverly planned to send no 
pfs/tkcMk (auzar or congratulatory offering) to the now king on 
Ilia accession, though the Dutcli had sent oatj to the value at 
4,tKK) pagodas and the Portuguese u small present. They 
resolved to await further developments. “Somewhat is expected 
fniiQ U3; but until our Nayak and the king he wither rnt^oncUed 
or absolutely outed, vvr intetid to stand upon our guard and 
keep what wo have.” 

In January 16W, the English at Madras learnt that DamBrlti 
^ ^ \’enkatappa Navak had been finally and irrevo- 

TTi*' hofTtilc , 

or Piibly by iLs RiiyH. and his pbice had 

MxiUal Chcity glvm to {alkts Oblnna) Chctt}\ 

inllucntial merchant through whom the Dutch hud In'en con* 
ducting their tranaaclious with Indians. The Dutch now 
assisted Malhii with troops and guiLs for the purpose of subiiuhig 
the forts still In tbo possesion o£ the younger Damarla Noyak 
who was hostile to them; and it was feared that Mallai would 
soon be the effective lord of all the cuust. The PuTtugucse at 
,Saii Thom£ did not matter; and it was feared that, os the Dutch 
boasted that they intended to takn San Thoin£ on the return 
of their ffeot, parhaps Luc Porti^ese might be drlvGu out of the 
coast altogether. Mollai put up a bold front and aimed at the 
overdordship of ^tadros; he also demanded that he should be 
paid half the profits accruing fttiiii its ciistoms, in the place of 
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the Dnmfti’la Kajjjit. Tlic EneJis]i iiattirally feared iliat if the 
eliimi of Mafia 1 ahoiild hu iidmitted, J^ladra^ would be ruined 
03 the Duteli wonld raifit the cuHtoniB rates in order to work 
mischief to llicir rivalit Tlic English therefore resolved not to 
give up aJijr of their rigiihi and even to rctaiiate «n Mallai for 
0113 ’ moltstation that he might subject them to. 

The sitTJotioo bowevar improved in a few znoutha. The fear 
The Ad ranee aggression Oh the part of MidJoi passed away, 
of (iiiL Cioiconija fJut fi iiciy danger appeared instrad. Ooleondo 
©rres (i4H4) steadily piessitig along the coast south- 

wards : and although pushed back for tlie time, it was still 
threatfining the couiitrj- round Port St. George. The letter of 
the factors to the Company-, dated fiih September 1&44, 8a^d^— 
'^Thc Moors but five weeks post had advanced with their arms 
within three miles of Pulicat and sent unto Uic Dutch Governor 
to sarrouder up their castle; and we did suddenly expect the 
jaimcj but shortly after the Jcntiics (Raya’s troops) came down 
with a great power, gave Iho Moors battle, routed tbeir am 3 ' 
and put the Moors to flight beyond ^^Vrmogon, W’here thei^ are 
now- gathering a head again, so the rlsngcr that we live in is 
yet imknown,’* 

’Within Ji year, liowcver, the Madras factors wore able to 

A ciidn 0 In *^**"'^ Mali a i and the Dutch had 

the HiCDatioR quarrelled and the Dutch povemor of Pulicat 

had imprisoned hlall n i’s people and taken awov 
hia goods on pretence limt he owed sonie money to tlie Dutch 
Company. Sriranga Raya was now helping JralMi against the 
Dutch and was in ii position to prosecute the siege of Pulicat 
with a eonsiderabie force, Mallai was sc id to be in such favour 
with the Raya that “he rulctb both king and country.*' The 
English tried to fish for thcmselvea in these troubled waters 
and purchased a quantity of chintz and otJicr cloth from Mallni 
who had Bcized them from the Dutch—pav’ing of course at n 
lower price. Tlmy urged to be provided with shipping nnd 
monies for the mainteimnce of their eredit, and hoped that, 
with the help of SeshadrL Chetty, their chief merehnut, wiio 
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was a very close friend M* Mallai and who expected to be made 
head merchant in the Raya’s territory, they would soon be able 
The Raya trade of their rivals. The Dutch at 

becomes Pulieat contended that Mallai bad no authority- 

friendly make war upon them and consequently the 

English were simply receiving stolen goods that had been 
wrongfully seized from them and therefore they would take 
measures to search the English ships and recover any Dutch 
goods that might be found on board. The English at Madras, 
i.e., Agent Ivie and his colleagues, resolved to appeal to the now 
friendly Raya to declare that Mallai bad only legally acted 
under his orders in seizing the goods of the Dutch. They judged 
it prudent to get the Raya’s confirmation of the privileges that 
had been granted to them by his predecessor and by the Damarla 
brothers. They therefore sent up Mr. Henry Greenhill to 
Vellore where the Raya was then residing, for the rcconfirmation 
of “what was granted unto Mr. Cogan by the great Nayak, 
under whose protection formerly we lived, but now the king 
hath taken his power and this country from him, so that hLs 
power and protection is of no longer value,” 

Their letter said that Sriranga’s authority was stronger than 
ever and that he had brought all his great lords 
under his command “which hath not been this 
help of aie forty years before.” The English held that 
English Mallai's command tinder the Raya was legal 

and his operations against the Dutch equally so. Before the 
letter of the factors containing this resolution W'as despatched, 
the Raya had indeed sent a message to them asking them to 
assist in the operations against Pulieat and to buy the goods 
that his men had already taken from the Dutch. He also 
approved of their proposal to send Henry Greenhill as their 
envoy to his court. The Raya’s letter, as translated from 
Telugu into English and sent by the Madras factors to their 
superiors, is endorsed “The king of Bissnageree letter to the 
Agent in Madrasapatam” and runs as follows:— 

Arlour (Vellore), the 25th September, 1645, 
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Zree Seringo Kaylo, King of Kings^ also in his kingdome, in 
His offer Ames invincible, etc., unto the Captain of the 

English these: The Hollanders, who have their 
r^idence in Pulieat not valuing my letters, hath constrained 
mee to commence a war against them, the chaise whereof is 
committed unto Chenana Chetty (Mallai) whom you are to 
assist therein with artillery, powder, shot, fireworks, and in 
so doing you shall pleasure IVliatever goods appertained 
unto the Hollandei's in my kingdom, I account it as my peculiar 
and proper wealth; which being aU come to Madrasapatam, we 
will that you buy and pay monies for the same, proceeding 
therein as Chenana Chetty (Mallai) and Seradra (Seshadri 
Chetty),* shall prescribe, not failing at all in its perfonnance. 
And whereas I am given to understand by Chenana Chetty that 
you intend to send up a man of quality into ua, am very well 
pleased, for that you have always esteemed by ordinances; and 
as Chenana Chetty will advise, so shall you be sure to receive 
content, nor be you induced to believe the contrary, but confide 
upon our word and hast to visit us by your second and 
whomsoever else you send along with him; for whose Becure 
repair unto our court this our Parman shall suffice. As for 
other raattei’s Chenana Chetty will advise you/' 

Greenhill paid a visit to Sriranga Raya either at Vellore or 
^ , at Chandragiri and obtained a cowlet fe.* grant 

The cQwie ^ r 

granted by the or permit, for the possession of Madras. A 
^^Ush^ letter from the factors to Surat, dated the 21st 

^ ' January 1646, tells us that Greenhill had 

returned from the king, having effected what he went for and 
got some addition to the privileges confirmed by him. There 
are avaOable now three contemporary copies of the cowle, the 
first of w^hich is siipposed to he the original enclosure to the 
letter above referred to. The cowle is the first royal grant 

• Seshadri Chetty was formerjy a merchant of Porto Novo and 
became the Company's Merchant or Broker from 1640. He was 
instrumental in attracting numerous settlers to the town, collected 
funds for erecting the town rampart and even established a market 

and a paddy bazaar. 
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mcidti tu the English for thoir occupation of Msdros and runs 
as.foJltiWM;—“In the year Parthiwa, tlw month Kartika, the 
iifoon in the v>’anei the king nver all kiJige, t.lie liuliejfl iitid 
amongst oli ctivalichi tbe Sriranga Uaya, the mighty 

King Ciod, gives this unto Agent Thomas Ivie, Chief 

I'aptuiri of the English, anil the Cuinpajiy iif thriL nntion," 
“For oa luuuh yuu iiavc left Amagon and are come to 
Sriranga Itayapatam my town, at first but of small esteem, and 
have there built a Port iind brought trade to t!io Port; tlierefore, 
tliat you nmy be iha better citeouragcd to prosecute the same and 
amplify the town which hears oiir niirie, wc do freely release 
you of all eustoms or duties upon wlmbMwver gmsls brought 
or sold in tliai place appertabring (unto) 3'our Coiupany, Also 
wc grant unto your Company li.df of all the Customs or duties 
which shall be rwfoived at the Pori, and die runts of the ground 
about the village Madrospotam; as oJso the Jackal ground we 
give you towards j-our charges, by way of ptscosft. 

“Moreover for the bettor managing ycur business, WC 
yurrondor the government and justice of the towti into your 
hands. And if any of your ucighlinnrs of Poouamallcc shall 
injure you, wc promise you our ready assistance. And for what 
provisions shall be brought out of that country wc will that no 
junken (minKain) be token thereon, 

“If it fortune that any of your Company’s ships sholl b}’ 
accident of weather or otherwise bo driven aaliare at that Port 
wluitaocver can bu saved idiall remain your own; ond the like 
toudiing all merchants that trade at tho Port, if the owner 
comes to demand it; but if the owner be not to be found, then 
our officers shall seixe the Honie to our behalf. 

“'We also promise still to retain the town in our protection 
and not subicet it to tbe government of Poono malice or any 
other Kayak. And whatsoever men-handises of yours that shall 
pass through the country of PoouamallCe, to pay but half 
customs. 

“In confidence of this our eowle you may cheerfully proceed 
in your affairs; wherein if any of our people shall molest you, 
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wo giTC yen our fnitli to Into yeur chuso into onr own bands 
to do you ri((ht find asslal you aj^oinst thoiu. And that this 
(your) Port and this our cowle may stand firm aa bng as the 
8un and mi>ori, 


Sreo Kama.’’ 

Copies of this grant were later on sent to Calcutta and 
Another Lraiiatnittud from that placo to England in 4 

Vemion of iba Tolumc o£ papers entitled 'Letters sent from 
Knya'a cowls Wiltiamj 1713-14.* The volume itself has 

disappeared; but a copy of it is still available, which b an 
independent translation. It is useful to compare its wording 
with that of tlie cowle itself. It reads thus; — 

'' You hare left the place called Armaggn, and are corae now 
to one of my new towns called ^riranga Bayapatnam, where 
you are making a fort and Bulwarks, and to do your merchandize 
and trade; to which purpose I give you this cowle wiUi the 
following contents j— 

'Touching your Company's merchandize: they shall pay no 
eustoto, neither for importing, nor exporting, any of their goods. 
And all what shall come in, for custom of the said town, the 
lialf aball be for your Cutupany and the other half for the 
Diwon (the chief minister of state). And besides this, I do 
fre<>!y give to the Company the town called Ufadrsasapatam, and 
all the gruuud (that) belongcth to it, at their disposure; and 
all the Government and Justice of the said town shall bo 
exercised by you. And if any person ahould wroug you in 
any part of mj' country, or in the said town, in your mcrchandme 
or in any other matters, 1 shall take care to do you jitstico and 
right. Also, no people belonging t« the governor of Poonamallee, 
nor of its country, shall come, nor ha'v'O anything to do in your 
town; neither shall you pay any Juncan (^unkani) for whar 
provisions shall bo brought for your Fort’s use. I£ any of your 
ships should be east ashore, you shall take all the things thot 
shall be sawd; and if any other ahipa belonging to any other 
strangers should (he) east ashore, if there be uo owners for it, 
then all those things that shall be saved, shall be for the Biwan's 
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Ahil hcvldesj the saJd town shoU ncvctf be under the 
government of Foouiimailee^u TOiintry^ nor shnU be given to nny 
other Govemmentp but idmll reiiiiLlii denr under the Diwait 
SwinB" 1 have given you the like cowle euneeriihig the said 
town mill tnereljandirj!, T shall take earo that you shell in no 

waya be molested by no porHOti; to whieh you may trust to jny 

faith, and do j^ur movcbaudh&c wlihoui auy kind of fcar\'" 
(Fae. Rec- Mise, Voh ix)** 

We Mtiw that Sriran}<a Raya's grunt to the Rtiglbihji eonfirm- 
Mir Jnmia'a pro\ioua ];p'finta woa dated Octoti^r- 

iirtoriM— Noveinljer 164&. The siege of Pulicat by the 
He w«iire» ^lUo liaya had begun alK>iii the middle of the prcvdoos 

August? and in Januar}^ 2ti4G, the Ergliah 
and conflme^ wrote that the general of the King of (rolouiiiJa. 

lia erlvtrL'UVS n- » i t ■ i ^ ■ 

Jlir Jumta, iiad advanced with a great army 
and wjuj being opposed by MalJai, who had got Logethcr a great 
body of atildieru Indudirig 3,000 men whom he hud wlthdiawn 
from the operations on Fulicat. Sriraiign ]ia3'a was now 
attacked on tlw other side by his own robaUions Nayaks of 
Taujore, Jiladurn and Ciiugee, who managed to iniiif.it a severo 
defeat on his forees in Deecmber lfi45. Tt was now that iLir 
Jumla wag able to take possession of IJdayagiri (n fortress in 
the Nellote dislriut) from Haliai, who surrendered it, os the 
English report said, ‘‘upon composition for himself and all his 
people to go away free,” Now tlie forces of Bijapur and 


• This arant of Sriranga Raya was orJglttaliy eagravEd, proMbty 
like the prerlotis oars of Hamarla Vv^akatapatlil 
The loss of aad Veakatapatlil Roya, on a gold leaf. fashloaed 

Cbe orlgbud Uko a catl;un-lca:/. None of Uic gold plates rwonllae 

plate lecordlng thCEO grants Is now esftaai. On their capture of 

tbe eowle Madras In 1746. the French e&rrlc>il sway one nr 

.. ^ more of the gold-plate cow|#s which were not 

rostorotl. One of the gold plate# was lost at asa shortly befope I $9$, 


Dani^la Venkamppa Mayok’s prelintlaary grant maa later 
man rated hy a cowls of Vctikal^athl Raya. Xhi* third grant ^ 
Srlraaga Raya conulned, as wa saw, additional piivIlBBea, like the 
authority to administer Justice and the assumment of an adjacent 
pli’oa Of land known a# ihe Jackal tJround. But it doe# not wniabi 

wni given ovon in 

tM ntBt graal, 
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Goleotidji joined toaethcr and J«id akge to TeUore itself, the 
Cttpit4il of Lliti Raya, and dolcaied hiro sevci>dy in a battb 
tmder its walls. The Raya was forced to pay a hcjivv 
mdemnity to the leader of tlio Bijapur atniy; the FcbcUious 
ls:ayaks were persuaded to ictiirn to their allegiance. The 
operations against the Duteb at Fulicat ceaired with tlio fall 
of Jlallai fl^m power. Mir Jmnla had overrun all the land 
and wiui reported to be witJiin two days of mnruh of Madias 
on his way to Cringec; he was now the overlord of Pnlicat 
and San Thome aiid nniking rapid headway against the Hindu 
power. In October 1647, the English faetoiw reported that 
the geneiiil of the king of (iulconda had almost Cfinc^uered 
this kingdom and begun to reign as king with the title nf 
Nawuli. The English liad to give him a bi^ gun, which he 
would uoL bo denied of, ‘‘whetlier he had lent ua this money 
or no; otherwise lie would not iiuve condrmed our old prlvilegtH 
formerly granted us by the now lied Jeutue King.^' Mir jamlu 
after thus securing the allegiance of the English in Madras, 
passed on to the siege of Gingee. Tim EngliBli Agent, I vie, had 
lent the Nawab Mir Jnmia his gunner and several of his best 
Koldiera for the bkiekadfi of San Thomi. The English thus 
incurred the enmity of the Portuguese at the latter plai%; 
and thougli a peace was soon patched up, mutual friction 
continued. 

Jtir Jumla's campaign againal Gingee was made hi conjunction 
with the forces of Bijapur. lie allowed his 
strong poRiLinn ally to take possmlon of Gingcc and 

Tegnapatam on the coast; and Sriranga fled to 
Mysore for protection. Thus Jlir Jumla's authority over the 
coast country round Madras became fully consoUdated. He 
had in bis service a number of European gunnera and eaimoii- 
foundars and w-ell appreciated the advantages of European 
help. He was n person of great talents, marked by " industry, 
rapid despatch of business, administrative capacity, militoiy 
geuiim and inborn power of kadeiship.” From the first, during 
his campaigns in the Carnatic, he strengthened himself by 
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securing a number of European gunnel’s and cannon^foundera 
and maintaining his army at a high pitch of discipline* Prom 
Cumbum he extended the dominion of Golconda, i.e., his own 
power, to Oandihota, Chandragiri and Tirupati. His dominion 
in the Carnatic covered an area 300 miles long and 50 miles 
broad. He maintained an army of 5,000 well-mounted cavalry- 
of'his own, besides 4,000 horse of his Sultanas, His infantry 
troops numbered 20,000; and he had an excellent park of 
artillery and a large number of trained elephants. 

Mir Jumla confirmed all the privileges that the English had 
obtained from the previous Hindu rulers when 
they gave him help against San Thome. The 
years 1646-47 when this revolution was being effected, were 
marked by a great famine in the land when a large number 
of people died of starvation. As many as 3,000 died in Madras 
alone in the months September 1646 to January 1647, Pulicat 
suffered a loss of 15,000 and San Thome was injured equally 
badly. But, on the whole, in these years, fortune did not 
treat the English badly. Their trade suffered from the 
prevailing f amin e and military operations. But they contrived 
to secure, first, the Raya’s confirmation of their privileges and 
also to preseirve the friendship of the Mussalman conqueror and 
get a further confirmation of their rights. 
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MADRASPATASf ANT> CTTENNAPATNAM-^ 
TllElfi PKOBABLE ORIGIN j\ND EXTENT 
Teie occurrence of the term "Brirangarayepataasif my tnwup^* 
Xomer of cmvh given by Sriran^ Raya in 1645, 

Stitti^arttya- inLitMlueoa an dement of eonfuBbn with regard 
origin of the nameSp Madraspatnam and 
mont in the Clieimfipatrmiti, There waa a view whidi had 

Kraut of iftliO- prevalent ever sor^b Walter Ham ilton 

published liia valuable aoccnmt of India in 1830* thotp at the 
time of the foundation of ^ladraHn Sriranga Raya insiBted that 
the settkmant should be named after him oa SrlrangarayapHlnatn^ 
but that his purpose was defeated by the local Nay ok who 
managed to get it colled after his own father^ Chennappa. Wo 
kjiowp however^ that Srirongo succeeded to the thtoae only in 
1642j folly three years after the foundation of the nettlement. 
This was not known to Hamilton who baaed his view only on a 
perusal of the c<^wh of the Rtiya^ a copy of whinh was avsilnble 
to him among the l^ladraa records that be utilised. The grant 
of the name of Srirangarsyaputnam was probably intended by 
the Raya as a speeiai mark of his royal favour to the faclora 
of Madras. Also, about the time of this grant, Damarla 
Venkatapalhi Nayah* son of Cheniuippap was in disgrace; and 
this might have had a sham in making Srlranga alter in hi.s 
grant the name Chennappapatnam to Srirangorayapainam. 

The name of Ghennatmt-Tnim is duo to the fact that Dnmarla 
OrlKtn of tbe Ayj-appa Nayak, when writing to Francis Day 
HLaiTK? Chcitnji- at Armagon in 163S, ojcpmsed a desire to found 
a town in the name of his father, Chrauappa 
Nayak and offered the English liberal privileges if they would 
come and settle in it- Very probably the origiii of the name 
came about this way. Chennsppa Naynk was a frirnous 
peroonage in hhi generation. He a brother-in-law of 

* A Of!Cffraphical^ SltatiMtical and JTljrfariml DeJcHpli^n Of 
HinOoxtfin and the Atifaceni Cauntrititr In Iwo volunafla^ by Walter 
Hamilton, Eaq, 
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and C/tennapofiuint 

Tachanm Nbyitk iutd » prominent nobk at tbe court (rf Venkata- 
jiallii Baya I C15tiS-1614) atul took posacsaion of Vellore, on 
behalf of Ilia master, after defeating; ]i^ niler, Tiingnmn Naj*ak, 
Prom this time, Vellore served aa the t-i.‘jtitlen<!e o£ the Kay a 
and was a aceond capital of hia kingdom, Ciietina'a aons 
atiaitieil to considerable distinct ion. One of them, Damarla 
Venkatapatlii, was tho chief minister of Venkatapatbi Hay a 11 
{1630-42), Ha warred against the Nayuk of Cfingee and 
conairucted a lake in the North Arcot District, which h® named 
Ghennasagarnra, after his father. Another sen of Chetinappa 
was Ayyappa, Both these brothers helped the Ktig liai' ^ 
the aciioUition of Madras, A third brother was Ankabhupal* 
known by a Tdugu work, IfsAaparitiayam which he wrote and 
dedicated to his father, Chenna. Then-in he sajs that his 
youn^r brother, ASTO, saw that the people of Pralaya Kiiveri 
(Puilcut), the Dutch, were inccaianily fighting with the people 
of Mylapore (the Portuguese at San Tlioin4} and In order to 
pul an end to that fighting, he founded the town of 
Chcnnapaliia (Madras) between them sc as to prevent their 
mutual bickerings. 

The mime Cheunapatnam was applied from the beginning to 
I«'U“ ««•" lh« Itrew to the ttorth of 
WadiMimtum English Jjort which woa built on the site 

of Miulrjujpatnara, acconling to the first granl. 
The TUaga called Madra,spatniim was definitely mentioned even 
in the first grant as existing at the time tvhen it was made In 
all the available records of the time 1639-45. « ditfcrcnce was 
maintaiaed between the original vilhigc of 31ndra*patam ami 
the new town Umt quickly grew up In and round the Fort, 
lo tins new town, the name Cheuriupattiam was given Thim 
mey aay that the village of Madraapainam Imd listed under 
Uiat name even prior to the English settlement of 16SS-40* 
and tile site of Clieimapatnam was that of modem Fort St* 
' original village of Madraspatnam lav to the north 

founding 

of Fort St. Qcorge the neiv town which grew up ttmnd the Fort 

W/' 


and Ch€n7nip^tftam 

to be popiilai^ly kuowii to iJn? Indians ChennapatnauL, 
eilljtr 1i€{!uiii^ DamnTlG VcukatapaUii oml An^appa wirfjed 
it to bo called ms ot because the site might already hav'e liorno 
that najne; irtoro likely, the funner tiob tlio truth. The inter- 
veiling Kpace between the older northeru site of J^Iudruapittnam 
and the new aonthem pbt of Chennapatnam, eaiue to Im? quickly 
lAiilt over with the houfrcs of tfEo new setller^ os the town 
ftxparnkd, so that the two dUages became virtuflily one to^Ti. 
The En^li&h preferntd to call the two united towns by the 
name of ^fadraspainani^ with which they had been faniiliar 
from tjio first, w'hile the Indians cJioae to jijive it tlie name of 
ChennapatuanjL In course of time, the exact origmal InealioDH 
of Madraepatnam and CbejnniiiotjuiTn eame to be confused and 
evtui reversed ns it was dene b.v W. BjheiIIlou. Madr;>spafi^am 
waa regarded m the site of the Port and Oheunapatnam aii the 
Indian town to the nonli. 

The location of the two towiis may Iw thus summarised. 

hfadraspatmu was in those early daya cle?irly 
dlslinguished from the toum and fort of 
Chdumpatnam. Nuwali 1 ^^ 1 : 11/101 Khan wh? was, 
in the .v^&ra 16S2-T2, the governor of the country on bclmlf tif 
Oolconda, distinguislies '^Llic plaw railed Madraspatam from 
ihu full and town of dicnnapalnatu''; proliobly Chisniiapatniim 
(or Srinuigamyapatnam. an Sriranga would have it) indicate:] 
the new town growing up ruund the fort, w'hilo the older and 
already existing village of idadraspatiiam was the separate, 
but approximately contigutius, viDage to the north. Tliim vra 
may hold that the original village of ^rndraspatnam lay nortii 
of and proximate to the Port and the area immediately lying 
round it. The settlement which grew up round the Fort was 
deemed by the British from the flint oa part of Sladraapatnam. 
The European quarter nearest the Fort gradually merged into 
the Indian toivn to the north from whieh it was sieparated at 
first by an open apace and later by ,1 wall. In due enut^ tlio 
European town eamc to be know-n oh Wbite Town, while the 
Indian town to the north of it which covered both the newly 
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inhobLtf^l ^iiu of Ght>nna]iatiiiiia ond iht TiUa^ ot 

Madro^nljim came to be known as the Indian or os Black Town. 
Tho intorx&l of space between Cbpiiimpatnain and Madj^aapotom, 
if ever there wim any, wok rapidI j" covered over with bowses, so 
that the two towna realiy became one town* To ihiK lovrop the 
Europeans applied the name ^Ifadiraopouiflia, which they had 
knowm from the while the Indians applied the nome 

ChennapatJiaiiri to the Fort and town. 

The name Fort St^ Ceorftc, so lap ok TecordK could show n% 
_ _ fdven in a letter dated ITth Julj^ 1G43. 

17 $^ or trie o&me , , * , , % ^ t 

i-'Vjrt s^t. Georf^e It has already been auggestt^d tliat the name 

for tic fort pauiE Ut he given to the fort beeau^ a baEtion 
or 0 portion of the outwork of the Inner Fort wall woii probably 
finished by St. Georige’s Doy, 23rd April of 1640—dato 
w'hich 13 too late for the eommencenicnt of the work ami far 
too early for the rompletion of any substantial part of it.” 
“Dedication to the Fotron Salut of England was, however^ 
snfaeicntly appropriate/^ apart from any quc^ilon oE date. The 
earliest letler extant, wriLten fpom the new seltlemcnl, is dated 
"Forte St. (icorge, the 11th July^ at night, 1642“; hut the nam.'^ 
had already been used in a communication from Surat &ix 
jnoTithK earlier; and it was even erapltiyed in th^c Dutch records 
of September 1641, lienee there is good reaaon fur snpposing 
that the deaignatTon was conferred on the Port from the 
IteglnningH” 

The origin of the name iladraspatnam presents a difficult 
^ nf problem and has been long a puzzk. The name 

the MnTe l^Iadras ooenra in many fonns like Madfus- 

^bidwi^ifwn patnam, Madras Falnam, Madrasapatnam, 
irHdmpRtnam, Madra 2 patnam, etc. According 
to one torsion there was a village of fishermen an the site, the 
headmim of which was a Christiant naimcd MadarcKAn^ who 
coulrivcd to petKimde Day to call the Kettlcment after hm own 
name.* But wc know that the name wm? in lOw even before the 

• Accordtiu^ to one tradition^ Berl Timjnappa obtained by hla 
lnflufln» thft ultPi of fhc factory from ^adareaon. the beadman of ihc 
fisliermiui'a ^ufrjHrm<H who Lad It eis bli plantain .Rnrdea, TJmmappa la 


KiiglLsli came' oa tlifj tkHJie scbolPis of a fotrotir 

generation Imve disrived the name from the leim Madrassa (a 
college) iujd th\rik that there mlglii have been an old 
lIuhamniHdaii College at the place or there 
might have been a church of St, Mary 

(iladre dc Dens) at Sladiasi prior to 1G40^ 

probably fumidet] by the Portuguese of San, Thomfi which 
might liave been in e^btenee for some longtii of time; and thus 

the Chm^h of Madre de T)ctis( might have given the name to 

the Aulbge of iLidraa- or there was an Indian ruler, Maddarazu, 
who might have been some prominent chief rulhig in the region 
in the post^ after whom the village might have been named 
Madrawpatimuu 

The late Very lievd. ilgr, Tcbseiia, Bishop of Mylapore, put 
forward about a decade ago a suggest lonj lia^d on hb diaeovery 
of some tomb-stoiio iroutriplioiiii, that the name might well have 
origjnaied frEyui M^ra^ a Portugnose family settled in iha 
vidage and that the family might h&ve given tiieh' name to the 
place. Still anoth«r view b that ^ladras was so called becnusc 
it produced a kind of calico cloth of the name.* None of thesj 
Miijm id be verj' con vine in while the derivaLion of Madi^ iroin 
the PcT^ian word^ wiadr^wa^ veiy fjmcilul. There b a curious 
resemblance licLwCen the names of the English town of Madras- 
patJJiim, Ihe southern Dutch Factory of Satbmpainam at the 
mouth of the Polar and the narlliciji settlement of LHvrgaras* 
patnam (Araiagon). Patnam or Pattinam means a town on the 

ECa COHSl. 

Tiicre have been other theories aNn put forward frooi time to 
lime about the origin of Madras. A Persian chronicle of ihc 

Bald to hiv€ pioiaiided hlM lluit Jia would causa the factory whSch wjia 
about to bo erected to bpe callad after his mime, os Madaresoiip^tDuim 
or cDnunualy ciiUed M^tdraapatuiiL fDuadla Hnmaswaiiil JNalUu ia hla 
JfrTnolr ou the intamal Re^'enuc System of the Madras Prceideocy 
(Apoeadlx 111) ), 

* waa the aaxiDO applied to larffe hrlgbt-folourBd han^^- 

karchtefs of sLLk wiuo and cotton woof, saperrM from Madras 
formerly and much uged by tha Nsfmea In the W'eat Indies^ The 
ward Ln preserved In French and was derived from the nuine of tho 
dty of which \i could not be the rooL 




Ritd C7ifn?t4p(itno)n 


NdAvabs of tlic CurAAtio oiitUlB*i> ihe Bii’e us 

DA act'ownt, pn)])ttbiy tliun current, o£ the origin uf llm jiumft oC 
TijailniiL We give the necc$sar>‘ cstiwiL lielow iu fall so that 
iLc itiader ma3' Judge for himself ubuut the value of this version 
of the origin. 

“ During the Ji-cign of the Rail (tiie Raja of Clmndragiri) the 
OrisUi of Payanghat, the repwaentatives of the 

Sfiidnhs ocford* East India Company str^gthened their fiieud’ 
ship with his the mmfndor of Kutastri, 

tVaiojAbt umned Damarlawar who is refertt’d to till this 


day by the historiaiss as the lamindat of Palaya Koiostri, and 
not by his name Damorlawar; they sent presents ond gifts to 
the itajoh through Damarlawar, and soi^ht a plot of land on 
the sea'Coaat for the purjigfie of erecting a factory. The Kajah, 
according to the recommendation of his diwan, complied with 
the request, and granted the place known as htakhraskuppain 
in the taluk of PuonaniaUee. He caused the ssnad to be written 
un a gold plate and beatow'cd kindness on the applicants. He 
Caed the sum of 1,200 £fun (a variety of pagoda) as 

ptsitkush per year. In the year 1049 A H., the Company laid 
the foundation for a building in the place on the sea>C03St and 
gave it the lumac of Madras which sounds very like the original 
name (Makhraakuppom). After some time they were granted 
through the kindneas of Damarlawar three places, rie., 
Cliennamnayak-lnippam, Arkuppam and Bailpet, which were 
within the taluk of Foonamsllee, They settled in Chenoam- 
nayak'kappam adjac^ent to Madras, and named it Chennapatan 
which sciund:! very like the original name/'i 
The derivation of Slndros from Mandaiajapatna is supported 
in the *'hlanual of the Administration of the Madras 


♦ Written by one Burhan Ibn Hossmi, about Ibe end of tOe iSia 
cjaniuiT and tranalaied Into EngU£h by Br. & ft U. N'slnar. Head ot 
tbu Department of Beralim and Arable Ja tho blalraf Ualverslty. 

t raeaa 38.09 at S. lltuhammad Htuala rratnar’e Transla¬ 

tion of Barban'e Tuaak'i-wotajaitl Part l, ci334), a curtoue attempt 
baa becB made bv otm writer to derive the ward, llakbiai&kvippata tram 
Slarakkayar lLUDPam (a vllkge of Marakkayar. u atm farlas ,Mueeal[n.-tu 
tribe of the cowt). 
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Presidency''*; iia derivution from thu Persian word, 

(school) Im*s Also been soggesied by several autlion. Sir Henry 
Vulo, crilicises these usiudly accepted denvutiyiut os follow® i— 
“The earliest iiuiiia show iladnwpiitiiriiii as the JLnliomedflu 
settloineai. cortcapoadinff to the present Triplicane and Jtoya^ 
pettah. The word is therefore probably of Jlnliammiidan origin; 
and having got so far we need not beaitate to identify it with 
madrasa ‘ » coUego The Portuguese wrote this hladi^za (see 
Faria y Sousa, Africa Porhtgiitsii, 16bl, p. 6) j audthe Huiopcah 
uume probably came fnjin them, clow tieighbours as they were to 
Fort St. GcorgOf at ilylapore or San Thome. That theta was 
such a madrasa in existence ia established by the quotation from 
Humiltuu, who was there about the end of the 17th century. 
Fryer's Map (dated 16h9, hut illuatmting 1672-1673 j 
represents the Oovernor’s House as a hnilding of Maho mmpdnn 
architecture, with a dome. This may be the iladrasa ilwlf. 
Lockyer also (1711) speaks of a College " of which the 
h iiiidivig era® “ vcrj’ ancient”; fonnerly a hospital, and then 
used appareatl>' as n residence for young wriiera. But it 
is not clear whether the name “ College ” was not given on 

this last account .The whole question has been 

discussed by Mr. A. T. Pi'ingk-t He points out that while 
the earliest quotation given below is dated 1653, the name 
in the fonti hladraspatam, is used by the President and 
Council of SuiTit in a letter dated 2 ath Uecember 1640t *' and 
the contest makes it pretty certain that Francis Day or 
other of tho factors at the new scLtlemcut must have 
previously mad© use of it in reierence to the place, nr 
‘ rather ’ os the Surat letter 8a>'s, ‘ plot of ground ' offered to 

. . ilr. Pringle ends by sayings “On the whole it is 

not unfair to esy tbat the chief argumiait in favour of the 
derivation adopted by Sir H. Vulc is of a negative kiad. There 
are fatal objections to whatever other derivations had been 

* VoL tit. Ctossory. pa|v <44. 

t Diary Ft. St. l»( ^ertee,* 1 les rej- 

t 1,0. Becorda. 0,C. Ne. 1764. 
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suggested, but if the mougi'el eharacter of the compound 
' Madrasapatanam ’ is disregarded, there is no fatal objection 

to the derivation from ‘ madrasa ' .- If however that 

derivation is to stand, it must not rest upon such accidental 
coincidences as the use of the word * College ’ by writers whose 
knowledge of Madras was derived from visits made from 30 to 
50 years after the foundation of the colony/' This theory 
can be definitely rejected as both unhistorical and improbable. 
Sir Henry Yule had heard of the legend deriving the name 
of Madras from an imaginary Christian fisherman calleid 
Madaresan, But he held it lo be philologically impo^ible and 
also otherwise imwortby of serious attention, C, Lassen, the 
famous German Indologist, held the name Madras to be a 
corruption of Manda-rajya (Realm of the Stupid); and the 
remark that is made on this by Yule is that it does look as 
if some malignant Bengalee had suggested to liim, this gibe 
against the ' Benighted He adds that 'Mt is indeed curious 
and true that, in Bengal, sepoys and the like always speak of 
the Southern Presidency as ** Mandraj ", Dr, Burnell the 
collaborator of Yule, in further comment, added that it is 
sad that the most Philistine town (in the German sense) in all 
the east should have such a name," (Yule and Burnell : 
Hobson-Jobson —new edition, edited by W, Crooke (1903)— 
(pp, 532-33). 

Among the Mackenzie Manuscripts, there is a paper enumerate 
ing the successive acquisitions of territory by the English at 
Madraspatam and in the neighbourhood between 1639 and 
1763, On this paper Colonel Mackenzie remarked that it was 
commixnicated by one of the Marat ha Brahmans employed in 
the aceounts department under the Arcot Sarkar and that he 
had reason to believe that it was compiled or abstracted from 
ofiScial documents, -In this paper which was translated by 
Mackenzie's chief Munshij Cavali Venkata Boriah,* we read 
that the Hindu Rajas of the country reigned for a space of six 


•He was the first Pandit of Mackenzie from 1796, and opened to 
him the portals of Indian Knowledge " 
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years and two months from A.D* 1639 to A.D, 1646 and in the 
former year^ when the English proposed the building of a fort 
to the Damarla family which was then in the management of 
the Poonamallee countryj the chiefs of that family ceded four 
villages to them; namely, (1) Madinas Coopam; (They built a 
CoUe (fort) on the land of this village which is named Madras). 

(2) Chennaik Coopam; (On the land of this village there later 
grew up the suburbs of Muthialpettah and Pagadalupettah), 

(3) Arkoopam; (This village was called by the same name). 

(4) Meleput on the west; (The soil of this village was made 
use of to make salt and formed perhaps, the site of the present 
Salt Cotaurs), 

The paper thus continues the narrativeThe grant and 
conditions were engraved upon a gold plate and included the 
authority to establish a Dar-^zarah^ le. a mint for striking 
coins, namely Kuruk or Sladras Pagodas. We read further 
that in A.D, 1646, Sriranga Eayalu was dethroned, i.e. lost 
this part of his dominions; and the Carnatic came to be 
possessed by the Mussalmans of Golconda. In 1672 the English 
despatched a prominent merchant of Madras, Kasi Viranna, as 
their envoy to the Sultan of Golconda. 

From this paper we learn that Madras Coopam was under¬ 
stood about the middle of the 18th century, to have been the 
original site of the fort, while the Chennaik Coopam, which 
embraced the villages of the Muthialpettah and Pagadalpettah, 
lay to the north of the Fort and the English settlement. 
This is at variance with the view already expressed that 
Chennapatnam was the site of the fort and Madraspatam was 
the village to the north. Arkoopam means the hamlet at the 
mouth of the Cooum river to the south of the fort; and we find 
a village occupied by boatmen and fishermen marked at the 
site in the maps of Madras drawn up in 1710 and 1733. 
Meleput was probably the area to the west of the North River, 
marked as salt-pans in the map of 1733 and corresponding with 
the present Salt Cotaurs. 

The city of Madras came in course of time to absorb 
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aj&tceti ncighboaring villsgeit; vi 2 ; CbCtpat, Chlntadripet, 
KdintilC«var<iiip«i, Egmote (whicit, according to one dcrivatiim 
was named (Tamil) tjAw = seven—(vUJagea) as it Imd six 
neighbouring hondetsdcpendeittonit), MnthliUpet, Medumboxah 
NungambOkam, Peddunaickenpet, PerambOrc, Pnrsawfikam, San 
Thom^t Tondkrpct, Triplicane, V§p6ry, Yjr'aamrp&dy and 
Yeruugunram. The acquisition and absorption of these viilagea 
and tli€ formation of new ones os sub-divisions of the city will 
be dealt with later oHr 


V 

THE PERIOD OP AOBNCfY 
THE PIBST GOVBTUtORS OF UAOlUS ( 1644 — 

Apteii the time of C(?gBn and Day under tirhuto Mudnia eoiue 
to be firmly planted, Thoimw Ivie was in charge as Agent for 
four years from August 1G44 to Sepitmiber 1«4S, During his 
Agency the English were engaged in a cnntiiiuatnt aeries of 
quarreb with the Dutch at Pniieat and in the mission of 
Creenhill which they sent to Erirangu Rayn, as already told, 
Hcaides, there were the ttsiio) hostiiitics with the Portuguese of 
San Thomi, wiiilc tlie ctnmiry round was ravaged by a severe 
and prolonged famine. Ivie urged uxkii the E>irectora of the 
Company the nceessity of strengthening the foHiflcatioTia m 
view of the attitude of tiie Dutch. The famine was Intcnsfi in 
its effect and the difficulty of procuring rice for the consumption 
of tht! popiilatinn of 3Iadrns was such that the English had to 
import quantities of grain from Surat, as they Found it diflieuH 
to get supplies from hlaHulipstam, In the course of five mouths 
as many as 4,000 people died in filndras, Ry the end of 1047, 
Mir Jumlu hsd fully established his authority in the rounlxy 
and the English had very cleverly got ii eonfimiation of their 
rights and privileges from him. 

Ivie was succeeded by Henry fJrcenhill, the envoy to Sriranga 
Agenej- of Raya, Grecnhill was twice Agent, for the first 

<;reeniiill time from 164S to 1652 and later from 1655 to 

(ie44<-i8> 1659, flrccTihlll had to carry on negotiations 

with the ^luhommndans. HLs very first letter to the C’ompany 
mentions the confinnation by Mir JuinJa of the prii-ilegea of tho 
English in Madras, From it we Iciim that Madras tvos com- 
parativcly safe under the mle of fiolcqnda, whereas the 
Mnssatmons of Bijapur who were in possession of the country- 
lower down the noast in the flingee domintim, had lei loose a 
body of 8,000 free-bootera, whose " iucursions robberies and 
devastations bath brought a desolation on a great part of the 
con lit ly TUiind about, eapcciwlly the three prime cloth ports, 
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DcvanHiTip£ttDflm, Porto Novo and PuUadiwi, ol which the last 
two oru in ii manniir ruined, the other hiirdlj' proserviiig itself 
in a poor condition with a continual presence.*' 

Grccnhill eoutrived to be ou friendly terms with Mir Jumln 
who even made a pniposal to snltsci-ibe to the 
of Sjiwai) Mtr stock of the Company and to (diare in its profits. 
Jnmu jjg Jug native ogfcnt, the Uiahmaa 

Venkatapathi and also an Engliahman, Littleton, to the Nawab, 
who was then encamped at Gandikotta. GrecDhili wrote thttt 
the Xawab had in hix own righl. 4,QUO horse, 300 cleiihauls, 
about 500 camelx and l0,000 oxen and was much in favour with 
tbc Great Mughal hLniflclf. He owned 10 vessels and Imd 
estriisive trade relations with Pegu. Arakan, Peruia, Bengal, 
Modia, Perak, the Maldives ond even Mncaasar. He had 
conquered from the Raya dominiona yielding 40 laklrs of pngudas 
per BiinuiTi, The Nawab had already assisted the Company 
with a loan and now offered a much larger loan of 50 to 60 
tboua&nd pagodas and, therefore, was deemed to entertain a 
real affwtion for the English. 

Thcivi was continttons friction between the priests of San 
ThomS and Father Ephraim, tho Capuchin 
Friar of Hadras. Tn 16B2, Grecnliill was 
T«5t: to 1600 flviccceded by Aaron Baker, w'ho wag in power 
for nearly three yeara. He was on bud terms with the members 
of the Couuftil of whom Gre^nbill wag une, Gns?nliill liad 


always opposed Baker in CDUncil. 

As if these troubles were not enough, there arose serious 
disputes between the Bight and Left Hand 
Castes of the Hindus in the town of Madrait.* 
dupa<r!< In These disputes were a pennanent feature of 
Sfoilroa Hindu life in this part of the Tamil rnnntry 

and did not disappear till late in the 19th eentury. The Bight 


• Thew dlapotes wei* a recairlng ptiraoinenini of Mndrao life. 
S«a tba author's paper on Right and liCtt Hand CosLes HlspiUnt In 
Modrcio, etc* In the Prowctliftg* of tAc i.B.R. Cotnmirelon Tor. XII—* 
OP. SIt-TS. For their origin am) Drovenanca see the authcr'E pnpar 
In The Juvrnot of fAe .itiulAfo HtsfoHrat Jtssmireh (15301— 

Vol. IV—pp. 77-4B. 
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Hund Caste? included groups liko the loud owmu^' cLisiCs, the 
viiiu^e aceountiuita aud :jame of the depre-saed el assess and the 
Left Hand groups embraced the trad^g and aiiLsau classes, 
oil-mongel’s, weavei's and leather-’worfcers. The first distmte of 
which wc Las'e a record in ^ladms. Look pliice in 1652 aiid was 
settled by the arbitration o£ rreaidout linker, yrecuhill iLud 
others. It had lefei^etice to the streets and routea along whieb 
the wedding and funeral proeessiotu of tbe respect ire castes 
were lo proceed and particular streets were assigned to the two 
groups. Konevi Chetty and f^hadrl Nayab were the leaders of 
the Left and Right Eland groups respectively. Froea tlic awaid 
of 1652, wo am get some idea of the lie of the Indian town 
and the streets therein respectively assigned to the two groups. 
Sesbadri Nayok was appointed the (.'ompany's ^Icrchatit as 
early ss the foundation of the settlement, itself. He and his 
colleague, Koneri Ciietty, bad been managing much of the 
business of procuring the Company''» doth for cjcport, 

There seem to have been then three principal Indian offieials 
Til A offiriAts settlc:meiit^(l) the headnuin, who had 

of thfl indLui to maintain order and to collect the revenue 
and CKcreiacd inagislerial functions; he come 
to be caUed the Adbikari; (2) the accountant or Konakkupillai, 
who assisted the Adhifcari; and (3) Thii Pedda Nayak or chief 
watchman^ 'who, a?Ki>ited by a n um lwr of men, kept order in 
tile streets aud during festivals, arrested thieves and offenders 
and brought them for trial before the headman. The trial 
of petty offendera was done by the Leadnum at tbe Choultry 
or the Town House. It also sened as a customs house and 
B5 the place wlicre thieves and evil-doers 'were kept pending 
their trial. It contained a iail also for the rcecjviug of oiTcndcra, 
The hejidmaii eoUcctcd the customs dutira am! regifilered sales 
of real ijroperties and the Hcensing of slaves, Thosi; throe were 
the officials who hcJiied In the administration of the Indian 
Town. 

Hesidiw these, there were big miTchantfl; among them 

were the Company's ..la wliu assisted in procui'ing cloth 
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for export by ilie Compan}' and in the seUing of European 
The Indian E^t from Englaml. Seabadri Nayak 

ner^baiita nnii and Eoneri Obetty were tiie first of tbe Oom* 
®dicis* |>aiiy’a i^IeKlionts. Th«e mercbantB teceivoil 

advances of money from the Goinjnmy^ paid them to weavers 
and painters who wore tiommissioned to do the work and were 
respotikible for the supply o4 goods in s form rejidy for export. 
The first among these Company’^s SLeTchanta was designated the 
Chief Merchant. Besides, there were the ordinary merchants who 
were employed as agenta by the English 00071010 of the Company 
and helped them in their private trade in whiL-it they were 
pemutted to indulge} and these trere known ns the Ihibashaa. 
Tbfilr importance increased in later thnea. The Company had 
also to employ a number of interpreters and llugiiiata senne of 
whom were sent as envoys (rs^ifs) and agents to the courts of 
the Indian princes. Venkata BmLmaay, ivho uccompsnied 
Littleton on his mission to the Nawab Mir Jumla, was the first 
notable esamplc of the mtorpreter ambassador. His brother, 
Kanappa, became oven the niagisirate of the Indian Town and 
claimed lluit their father held such a position in the Company a 
service from 1614 (presnmably in the northern lactoriesl. 
Both the Brahman brothera eaerelaed conaidorable influence and 
caused a large amount of ^turbanec in tbe government of the 
settlement, by making charges and counter charges In favour 
of Baker and againsL Greenhill and his colleagues. Venkata 
Brahmany; was a boastful man and even threatened that ho 
would drive away Nawab Mir jumla from the country within 
a space of two monilis. Venkata's son. Virago Brahirumy 
(Viraraghava) rose to coastdetahle prominence under the 
Cnmpony in the next generation. >Vg hear of one Baghava 
Bhattan, who was the KanakkupiUai of the town as early 
as 1640'. 

Greenhill's second term of administration which lasted four 
years was marked by the unfortunate reduction of Fort St, 
CeoTge to the rank of a eabordhiate agency. It was during 
these years that Kawab Mir Jumla joined Prince Aurangzeb, 
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the Viceroy of the Df^Tun, and aleverly Ingratiated 

himself into the favour of the Emperor Shah Jakm, thus 
protecting himself against the anger of the 
8uhan of (ioloouda, whose displeasure ho had 
imnirrcd. He went away from the Carnatic 
to the Mughal court; leaving the administration 
of his dominion of the PoonamaUee eoimtry in 
the hands of tyrannous Lientenanta like Bnla Eao, Mir JinaLi 
gut from the ^fiiglial Emperor a conflrniation of bis possession 
of the Camatie country that he had secured by his arms 
imd continued his trsde activities in this region right up to 
July IGuii. His former muster, Abdulla J£utb Shabt had indeed 
tried to win back the friendship of his ovei^rown minister ^ 
but the latter definitely went over to 3Iiighikl side when 
ilia family was imprisoned by the ISultan in Qolcouda on account 
of the haughty behanour of his ison. lA'hen the Kutb Shah 
tried to establish his own uuthoriiy over Jlir Jmala'^ ocquisl- 
tions in ihc Cainatic, Shah ilahan decided that they should be 
deemed as Mir Jumla's personal jaghir and as 
held directly from the MughNl Eraperor and 
curtly orderi^d the recall of all Oolconda officers 
frijm that province* Taking advantage of this situation, 
Srirungji ThiyiL triad to recover poNsesaion oi the region; and his 
fathcr-inJaw oven made a raid on Pcriyapilayam in the 
ncighbourhocKl of Madras. Kooeri Chatty had contrived to 
enter tiie service af the Euya and become his generai; and 
the country round about Poonamallee was brought, for the 
time being, back under Hindu rule- hut Koneri Chetty quiokly 
betrayed his now master and made overtures to Ttipakl 
KrLshnappa of Gingcc who was the lieutenant of Mir Jumia 
and who contrived to inflict a defeat upon Sriranga in September 
1657. This brought ahout the ^vcige of Madras on behalf nf 
^frr JumUp the first of its kind. 

Mir Jumia had left the Camatic ajiuitry in chai^ of ±n 
agent of bis, who tried to practise oppressions towards fbc 
English. He had hia headquarters at Poonamallee. Troubles 
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nrusQ on a serious scale when Grccnhill seized a junk bcionginjf 
to the IS'aiva!) when it was riding off » 3 an Thom^, in. retaliation 
for the ^awob's ageuL Kta[)|)mg gram and gooda from coming as 

Uiiir or ciie ALadraa, raising the sunkam dues and 

\ i.ii.*in^^,i-... not allowing the English to buy any rice or 
Into Uie aetUi^ paddj' at all in the eounlry, besides subjeeting 
tuitii (too.j many other indignities for which they 

could obtuiii ng redres>s. The Engliah also helped, in some little 
measure, the practically dUposscssed Srironga Euyn in his 
desperate attempts to regain possession of some parts of his 
former kingdom ami assisted Koimri Chutly who had now tokon 
senice under the itaya and w^as at the Lead of his partisana 
and aoldiorsv Madras itself was frequently subjected to threats 
of actual attack by Mir Jumla's troops and by the Bay a '3 
partisans, the rival parties in the struggle, Koncri Chetty was, 
on one occasion, beaten by the Muhammadan trmips > and he fled 
to Fort St. George for protcelion, being followed close at hia heels 
by the victors, who entered the Indian tmvn, burnt some thatched 
houses and plundered others. Thereupon, a large number of 
ILb Iiidiiiii inJiabitanls abandoned the settlement, Koncri 
Ohetty's soldiers bad sought protection in the Fort itself and 
the Nawab ^s men who dared not direct an attack on it had to 
retreat with 11 If>ss of thirty in on engagement “ abont a mile 
off on the further aide nf the river by the toddy trees of 
Vepery."' (January 1(J57). 

Nor was Madras to anfler abue in this miseiablc positjou. 
Tbc Dutch at Fulicat were not altogeUier secure in spite of 
their strength. The Kayo '& troops were able to maintain parity 
for some months with the Nawab's men, Koneri Chetty finally 
gave himself Up into the hands of ilic Huhamiuadans, Thia 
treacherous act of his rendered him liable to the suspicion of 
having puipoady betrayed his master, and of having been 
suborned to do so by TajHiki Krishtiappa Kayak of G ingee, who 
acted D 3 the general of Mir Jumla's troops. The English igent 
feared tlint Koncri Chetty miglit have even planned to surrender 
Fort Sf. George into the bends of the enemy, if be should have 
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been ndxaitted inta it with his men^ as he very imp-ortuiiiitclj 
iogiijted- 

Thus the utttick on J^Iadras in 1G56-57 formed ilie fii-at. aeipA] 
danger that threatened the settkment. It 
proved an incentive lo the development of the 
fortifications. It resulted in the cnnijiletion of 
the waU enclosing the Outer Fort^ the walled 

Inner Oitadd and the European quarter around 
it. tioon after this a revolution took place in the foitunca of 
Mir JumJaT as his master, Frinee Aurangzeb^ had triumphed in 
Iho civil war of suocessiom Mir Jumla became the vioGn:iy of 
Bengal on the accession of Aurangzehi and thus his interest in 
hi» Carnatic dominion ccoscd- The Oolconda Sultan was quietly 
able to refiutue sway over the neighhonrhood of 31adras (1G58). 

Grecuhill was in charge of Madras tOl the Is^gEuning of 1659. 
Of course, his quarrels with the two Brahman brothers, Venkata 
and Kanappa, coutinued iinabateci The quarrels among the 
luilian fcpR'ant^ of the Company had led to Yioleiit djaseusiona 
between the Agent and his Councillors. Kanappa, the town 
Adhikari already referred to, ti'iis aceuflcwl of cxtorLinna and 
biHlwtry, even of pennitling stolon children to be sold aa slaves. 
The Adhikari and Ills brother* Venkata, were the enemies of 
Greenhillj but had boon mnoh favoured by Baker. They had to 
be kept in couiinemeni for giri^w shnne of powr^r, though Baker 
held that they were being persecuted beenuHo they revealed 
the esciateneo of gross abuses j and they ji:Estificd their actions 
in these words:—“Wa ore the Company’s serA^anfs. Our father 
served thtmi forty yeara and delivered us to your charge on 
abujics/^ Tliey had rto love for Timmanna and for 
bhattan, the Company’s powder-maker* whotu they juirused n< 
ebanging esorUitant rates and hated Seahadri N^ayak as wclL* 
GreenhiU died of dropsy on the 4th of Januaiy 16B9 and was 
buried in the old European cemetery that, in those was 

Jucalwi m the north-west conifer of the Old Black Town, i.c., on 

* A twUtloa by the painrem and weavera of Mfidras o^lnat Ihg 
BrftbmaubroUiers (dated 16G1) Sflra:—The Braliinans, heing LtnimLata 
af the Foil, Governors of the Town and having tae Tslayar'a efflccp always 
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iJi€ site Cti presmt Laipr College gmiinds.. A in^ribeil 
to his niemoiT is noiv to be fouml built into the w^ill of the 
external stairease of Uie Fort Chureh. 

Fig aiiUiTssMii*, Thornes Chamber^ mledTHUtoerotically for three 
Unit? 01 ^ yeei^s. He had en uitimetfl know- 

Cfaaniberr lodgre of the settlement mih whidi be had been 

laniiliiLf &!nee 164fi, The first year of hk 
gOTeroorahip ivos marked by an abundanpe of mins M'^liioh 
brought ^awn the prices of provisions that remomcd till HOW 
el e hlj^L level on aecoxmt of the drought end of the preseneo 
of the nval annies of ibe Eeya and the ■^^llh!lmmls^3lllls which 
renminRd m the neighbourhood h 
C hember proceeded to iuribcr improve the defences of the 
city m against a possible attack by the troops of Goloonda, 
which remained in the neighbourhtMsd. In May lfi63 a severe 
eyclone swept over the coast and destroyed nine ahips ond 
junkss lying in the roads. It was cipmlly destrnetive to the 
ships at Porto Novo fl-nd at Ttlasiiliptitam; and tho Council 
wrote '"that the like hath not happened in the knowledge of 
any man alive at tliat tune of year/^ We find from the 
CounrLl a ^linutc of November 2B, H5G1, that the privLtegea 
enjoyed by Madras at the time were not anything more than 
what had been sedUTd at the first buHding of the fort and 
town, “which is that you have such a circuit belonging to 
the town of ^iradraspatam, and the inhabitants to be counted 


na your snbjectsrT and the justice to be exeeuted by you j only 
one half of the customK to be paid to the IJiwan, which m meaut 
the King Viceroy or chief Gg^^rncir of the country.** 

In Cliambcr’s timCj according to an obsen^'er who had been 
BUoniem In the locality, wc find that the painters 

thft and weavers m npppi^Ty for the prosperity of 

the settlement were much ineonveuienced by 
tho enbancemcjit of the prices of rice on account of one man 


one them remaloed la tlie Fort, that by no measu, no pci^n. bul by 
ibeitt eonJa iroenk to the Aaent- imi by PQaiaii of the Inftnftneeof one amee 
to another^ no inhabitant, for fear of thtlr spesLklDf for tha Afent, or 
GoT^rnment oT the Town^ or TfiUar's Offl^, tfurtt mnbo complatnt.^ 
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being allowed to engross and monopolise all its supplies and 
consequently the people set a higher value upon their work 
and cloth, much to the Company's loss, A source of disorder 
in the settlement was tlie keeping of punch-houses owned and 
nm by the oflScers themselves, in which soldiers were allowed 
to indulge in rioting and disorder* 

A school-master was needed for the education of the childreii 
of the Protestant Christians, as it was feared 
Otherwise, the French Padres would gain 
an advantage* These latter had been strengthen- 
ing their position in the Fort; and in those days of Puritanical 
fervour^ it was considered unjustifiable that these French 
priests should be allowed so much latitude. On the other hand, 
it was represented that a large number of the garrison were 
Catholics and the Capuchin Fathers were really doing useful 
work and their Catholic flock, consisting mostly of Portuguese, 
tended to an increase in the trade and to the strengthening of 
the white element in the population* 

Bala Eao, the governor for the Mussalmans of the neighbour* 
ing country, caused a great amount of injury to the settlement. 
His agent who was empowered to collect the Na^vab's share 
of the customs, encouraged factions among the officials of the 
Indian town, like those refer^d to above, hindered the 
Company's Merchants in their work of providing cloth for 
export and forced the townsmen to buy paddy at 25% above 
the bazaar price, stopping all other paddy, except his own, 
coming into the town and ''demanding customs that was never 
heard of before,'^ 

Mir Sayyid Ali was appointed to be in charge of the 
Bfodras Poonamaliee country in succession to Bala Eao; 

blockaded by and the English hoped to get some relief from 
him. They had taken possession of one of the 
ment made Nawab's junks and were now asked to give it 

in 1658 haek. For as long a period as 8 months was 

IVIadras subjected to blockade by Tupaki Krishnappa Nayak 
and Bala Eao under the orders of Sayyad AH; and at last the 
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troubles ceased, but only for the time being, when m 1658, 
Agent Greenhill and Krishnappa Nayak made an agreement 
that Madras should pay the Nawab's Diwan annually 380 
pagodas for the Nawab’s dues of half the custonis of the 
town. 

In 1659 the Goiconda troops left the neighbourhood of IMadras 

Seizure of ^ thought that the Hindu rising 

San Thome hj been suppressed. Two years later they 

again appeared in the neighbourhood, because 
Shahji, the Bijapur governor of the Mysore 
country and the Lower Carnatic coast, had then attacked 
and taken possession of Porto Novo; and they now intended 
to attack San Thom6, lest it shotild fall into the hands of 
the designing Dutch* The Goiconda general, Reza KuU 
afterwards known as Nawab Neknam Khan, laid siege to 
San Thome early in 1662 and starved it into surrender in May 


Goiconda 
( 1662 ) 


of that year. Many of the rich merchants of the Portuguese 
colony migrated thereupon to Madras and crowded the 
place. The English Port itself was much threatened; and 
Chamber wrote that they would defend themselves to the 


utmost of their power and also revenge themselves by sea 
rather than lose their trade and privileges. The English at 
Madras entertained at that time a hope that San Thome would 
be ceded by the Portuguese to the British Crown, in lieu of 
Bombay, as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza; and 
it was Q^uite likely that the Portuguese power would have 
greatly preferred the loss of the insubordinate and neglected 
east coast town" (San Thome) for the harbour of Bombay 
whose value had come to be appreciated. But the fall of 
San Thome into the hands of Goiconda put an end to these 
hopes. 


Chamber indulged in iUegal private trading and was 
Buie of Sir •iisnussed; and his successor was Edward 

ingratiated himself into the 
favour of the Company at home and was 
knighted by King Charles II before he started for India. It 
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took four jt'jirM fur ObuinUrF lu his affairs and return 

to Eu^Jaud^ Jid^rord AViiitcr rui{!d Madra^t for thn^ 

yuiiiM hum Septruiber 1662 to Juno 166&. Jl\^ subordinates 

disloyal; mid ha tiiniftcIT waif iioi ]il>avo corrupt praoiices^ 

In JtRS3 the Engl^ g^t into trouble with Nawab Neknam Khau 

ovar till] titles froTu ^fadraai, Naturallj^ the Nowab'S demands 

w^ere pitched very high ; atul iir Lhreatuned to blorkado ^fadras 

with mx arruy of dO^OCK) mm quartered iu its neighbourhoCkL 

He demanded that a htiihomniadaii captain should be admitted 

into the town and Irfi perjiiitlwl to erect a warehoUise for 

laeilitatitig the collection of customs by Lus oDicers. ^Vinter 

enlarged the Inner Citadel in the Fort and cstablbhcd a 

lilirar^^ therein* He strengthened the garrison and provided 

for the forming of a chapel within the Castio wherein public 

service migiit be regularly held. We also read that it was in 

his time that a hospital for the sick was established in n private 

lioiise within the White Town. A number of Hajpul mcrecuarirs 

liad to lie tiiaintaineil to guard the walla of the Outer Town, 

particiilatiy as there was threatened an irruption of tho Jfindus 

of the Poonamatlce country against the Golconda troops* An 

Englishman wiis teken raptive hy the ti'oops of Golconda 

and it waa only with great diflkulty that his release could be 

obtained. When an inquiry was st?irte«l into Win ter’s conduct 

he retired iu great anger tci tlic northern factory of Madapallam 

where he remained for some inonthsH He was 

hifi troubles accused o£ extravagance^ of ncgleet to attend 
anti jmjipfaiAlDn . ■ • -m 

divTiie sffrvicft und o£ a partiality towards 

Baman Catholiriani. IVilhout giving tim an opportunity for 
auHw^riiig Ibe charges, the CompsiTiy siipct^ded Winter by 
sending out one, Georgo FoxL-rofi, to take his place, though they 
allowed him to continue as the Second in Couik*i 1 until the 
expiration of his contract period of three years, and alsa 
thereafter to 1 ‘cside at Mndrs!) till he should realise his private 
properties. The Directors were not free from blame in this 
matter. They listened to talcs ngainst their servants behind 
Iheir baclin. They accused Winter, first, of “eountcjiancing and 
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eiicoui'ii£iitg the Ptiyiah Mass to tbo great dialionour of Almighty 
God and roproacb to the Protestant iteligion” and, lat^r, of 
ether chargea liho aoir^ggrandiseiueut at the expense of the 
Gompauj-, extravagant expejiditure and utiJiaation of the 
L'ompuuy'a uoi vajita for his own privaie trade. Poxeigft took 
with him the eomiaiHsiun of kus appointment which waa dated 
Deceuibcr 1664 aud contamed oi-d»ns to treat Sii' Edwai-d 
Winter with oh reapaet. fta was new to the details o<' the Madras 
adminiatration j and when ha fuiutd out that tV inter w as Ludahted 
to the Ootnpuuj- iu aeveral matters and asked him awkward 
ejneations concerning his past vonduot, the Jattur who was 
iudignaui at Lis unjust superacssion, resolved upon tiie hold 
and desperate expedient uE usurping the Oovemmcjit and 
selling aside Foaeroft on. the ground that hc was a Puritan, 
had been a Crtmwclliaii m his sympaihiisi and had sipokau, or 
was alleged to have spoken, alightingly of King Charles 11. 
Winter adroitly sceimiJ Gie aid of Gia Hjommander of the 
garriaoa and some friends. Foieroft'a son who was alfio with 


Tbe Hula oi 

F4>Jtch>Tt 
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him was declared to iiave said that he should 
maintain his private interest before the King's 
and was bound to obey and aerve him no longer 
than he cotdd protect hint; while the pere was 
said to Lavs a^rted tJiat the present King of 
England had no other title to the CrowTi than 
that of conquest and the Chaplain of iladraa 
could not prove that any king in Chriatendom had any title 
to hia crown but by conquest. Foacroft maintained that the 
Agent of iladfss could not bo charged with treason, though it 
should be in the King's name, during the time of his Agennv 
whereupon Winter went to the main guard, published l.'is 
acciisatitm of Fcicroft among the soldiers and demanded their 
asnsnince. Winter and hU two witmasea were promptly 
imprisoued. The next day. Winter drew np a charge, in the 
King s name, uimn bieutemmt Chuaeman, the Captain of tho 
and upon another to «ae the utmost of their power and 

dihgence for securing the persons of the Agent and hi* son* 
SO 
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Accordingly^ the next moniinff, Chaseman, tlie Captnin of the 
soldiers, vent vith a file of musketeers to the chsiaber uf the 
Agent, whereupon the latter fired several pistol shoU and mnde 
severs! passes with hia sword at the person o£ the tluplain, who 
ill! slang ctaimod to have held himself in a, purely defensive 
posture and said that there was no person hurt except thosa 
who were the authors of the tnisehief. Tn tho that 

followed, one was killed, aeveinl were wounded and i'oxeroft 
and bis Son were overpowKiicd ond put in safe custody till 
orders should be receivisl from the King’a (leacral and 
Governor at Bombay or tJie King’s particular pleasure should 
be known from EugLuitL This act took place on Saturday, 
September 16, 1665; and « copy of this narrative, an attested 
by Winter. Chusemau and others of their parly, was sent 
to the UireetDra; while others put forward their own 
versions and Foxcroft himaelf sent a hjng account of the 
cuKp. Winter defended hitnaeLf, in a letter to King Charles, 
saying “ that the Fosenoft's employed woivls to the qnesdnning 
and weakening of Y'our Right and Title to tho Grown of 
England. 


Foxcroft put forward his own accoimt of tho arrest and abo 
F'oxcroft'a ^ doings during his three month’s teiiury 


Tvnlon ot 
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of the Ageiicy, He liuil hi? best to 

lOiUuLuLii giHM] termg with Whiter and on the 
first day when Winter accused him, he had him imprisoned. 
But before 'Winter had been less than two days under arrest, 
be hod pTcvailcd upon Chusemau and another to tlirow in their 
lot with him. He averred that ho was injured by several 
shots and wounded lu several iiarta of his body and his son tried 
tn dose with Chueeman, who was however rescued by the 
soldiers. The Agent luid iwa wounds in the ribs on tho right 
side, a scratch upon his forehead and a shot which burnt his 
clothes. Winter had cleverly kept out of the actual fray, but 
soon came out when he knew' that his rival had been arrested, 
Foxcroft vnncluded tlmt the charge levelled against him of 
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UHliig wui’ds wjLH mtn.'cly li. v^im to Hiiablfl Winter tn 

the adznmiifiratlou.* 

Foxcrolt imd bis son continued in prison ontll Aufust 1C6S* 
giiartlcKl not only hy i\ body of F3urape;in s^oldiors hut by nboat 
twenLy AIciqi^, Hii Ktiiil. fb^fj^iring lettera, by Hus aid iif the 
(Japuchiu Fiithcrs*, to -Uaaulipatam from vhcmcc the}' ^vcrc 
fonvorded to London. Winter now imumffil the adnLiniEtration^ 
imLHi k d hy dm Caplnizi and one of the merchantzj^ He iepartCii 
Clie matter to the iJirccloi^ and odJrcsJscd letters both to the 
King bimscU and to the Arehbiwhop of Ciuiterhuiy and declared 
that hia loyalty tii Ilia Majesty had been libt iioly Tiiotivo for 
arresting and imprisoning his suceeasor, Foxcroft applied for 
ossistanee to the suhonlinate fMCtory at ^ta^fitlipatam and to 
the PreSiidiiney at Sntat. Both AlasulJpatam and Surat were 
very s3Tnpathetie to him* The Di rectors became 
HU^piE^iciuJi anti felt that their power had been 
brought into eontempt; and ftnaliy the King wna inu^aunded to 
interpose his authority ^ but the years i6BG and 1G67 passed 
with AVinter irtill in power imd Foxcroft still in confinement, 
it was ei^en rumoured lliat Winter bad piannyd to deliver 
up Miidras to the Butch Governor of Cleylou 
flnd to eHcape abroad by one of the Dutch 
vessels. The Directors beiicv^l in this rumour 
and gave stiff insti-uctions to their loyal servants 
iliat ^[adraK aliould be blockaded if Winter still 
continued in possessian of the Fort and if the blockade abould 
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• Tftlbojfi Wheeler {Madras fn tJw Qitl^n Tim€) conctiKltefi that 
Winter and hie party euddenly miulfl an attack on Foivroft and hla 
pixly. Bi-nca (in bli eaya that Foxcrotl aad bis son and 

JurciicF SaiQbrooltQ attacked W Later and hlE party, DaweSr Probyp 
Chuaeuiun and Slmoa Smy^be^. tbe Ubaplalii. Winter ebarged 
FojteroCt with bavliiE epeken treaaouable wvrda. Slmcm SmytbeSp 
the Cbaplaln^ depaaed an oaUi to that clTeet. Farley wrota that 
though be beard ihe worda aMcrted to be lice^np yet be did hot 
deem Lbem to be treaaoiL lie waa on tbe aide ef Winter, but 
dlKLulnmd ail knowledge Of Jila purposB. The Company at hcuija 
entertiiiACd a Tear that Winter luigbt hand the fort ovur to the 
Dutch and angKCet^d that hu bad bribnid Prohy, CbtiBSman and 
Synuhea to act with him. Sambrnoke reported that Winter " employed 
ble drunken Chaplain (who had married bla klnavioman) to atlr up 
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fail, were to negotiate for ilie cession of Son Tliom^ from 
the Sill La jj of Golcondo and they nlioutd ^rrison that jdure 
against Un? wntmgeney of retahini' Ufadros, And finally insert 
was to be had to the last aitomatiTe, that, if Madras could not 
Ih 3 recovered and San TI]om 6 could not be Dblainod, than Fort 
St. Oeorgo was to be abandoned altogether and replaced by 
some other settlement, Meanwliik, Henry Gary, Gie new 
Governor for tlio Crown of the Boaibay Tsland, issued a ptoela* 
tnation against Foxcroft wiiteh was read in the idmpel at Fort 
St. George on the 16 th of September 1667 , being the Bceond 
anniversary of his arrest and confinmnent. The Directors liuii 


cent Poicroft, even in the course of 1666 , a fresh commiffiion 
appointing him Governor of Fort- St. George, with power to try 
persons acensed of capital crimes. But Winter wlm rweived 
it in October 1667 ^ would not obey it and wrote to the Directors, 
pleading that their 

penHiirc of bini s^hoiibl T}f5 snspondod. 

The first news of the revoTution in Madra.s renclied England 


Tlie Rgynl 
CiVn mbM Jgn 
for til* 
rtnpjiivsslan 
Winter 


only in Jiiiiiiary 16B7, The Company priesAjitod 
thereupon a petition fn the King wJio directtKl 
tlic Lnfri Chancellvt and Lord Arlini^on, one of 
the Cabal MiniHjf'rR, to maike on investigntion. 
Blit it wos only in Det-i^inVier 1667 that n 
Commission for the reduetioti of Fort St, G^rgep 

the dep<)sition of Winter aju! ilw. nst^^ration of Foscroft, Tha 
Commission waa ordered to be enforced hy five ships of tho 
Company and a It on tlie arrival of tlic Winter 

ref list'd to release Foxeroft and submit the garrison of Fort 
St, George was to he offered aH arrcai^ of pay due to them, 
rf even tlsii* bait failed, the Fort was to bo atlaekeil both by 
hml nnd sea; but if Lhe fortress shoTild have been given in tlm 
meantime by Winter to the Dutch as was an appliea- 


the fo^tion PairrofL FVMecrfift litlried a<s?itsatlonA 

nil, ItirtiSfJlbir Sirtytliea, Id UJa lettcra vrhlch wprfi ronvepca hy tho aid 
of th* Capcdita Fatliers lo the A peat from wheaco 

tl»7 wnm desiaitehed to Lanifon, tr& aceuw^ WTntei- oF 
tliB rortlflcatlDna with a v\%v **to maka It the ?lae* of tiEs rest": and 
the fort wltli Portugese In Itea of the rTafilfsh that wem 
liaprlfloned or dead," 
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tion for its restoration was to be made to the Sultan of Golconda 
or to the Dutch Government, according as the surrender should 
have taken place before or after the date of the Treaty of 
Breda. If Madras could not be recovered by these means, 
San Thom4 was to be purchased from the Nawab and fortified, 
failing which a new settlement was to be formed elsewhere 
on the coast. It was only towards the end of May 1668, that 
two of the Company’s ships arrived in the Madras roads and 
contrived to detain on board two members of the Council who 
informed Winter that the royal commissioners would take 
possession of the Fort in the name of the King. Winter 
demanded the guarantee of his person and property. His terms 
were acceded to; the commissioners took possession of the Fort 
on the 22nd August, released Foxeroft from his 
The release confinement of three years and reinstated him 
as President. Winter was, however, allowed to 
Foscroft reside at Madras though it was feared that he 

( 1668 ) would be a source of trouble and anxiety to the 

administration. He left India finally only in 1672. His chief 
ally in the revolution, Chuseman, was allowed to proceed to 
England, though he also was suspected of having indulged in 
illicit trade. 

Foxeroft was a plain business-like citizen of London and a 
sober God-fearing man, who, perhaps, might 
SouTfoMP oft have said something uncomplimentary about the 
find Winter. morals preTailing at the court of King Charles II, 
Winter seems to have been an ultra-loyalist and a man of 
considerable strengtli of will^ Thus ended an extraordinaiy 


* An inscrlptioE In tbe moiimnetit erected to Winter's memory In 
the Parish Chureh of Battersee contains a eulogy in rhyme, of him, 
of which the following is an extract: 

*Nor less in JMartial Honour was his name. 

Witness his actions of Immortall fame: 

Alone, unarm'd, a tygre He opprest. 

And Crusht to death the Monster of a Beast, 

Thrice-twenty mounted Moors he overthrew 
Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew; 

Dispers'd the rest: what more cou'd Sampson do ? 

True to hl3 friends, a terrour to his foes. 

Here, now, In peace his honour'd hones repose/ 
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fpisode, produoed by " impmdmt on tbo pyrt 01 

.llr. Fosoroft and intemperate zca] on the port of Sir Edward 
Winter.” The Directors quiekly einmged their opinion as to 
these two men. 6ir ‘VVilliHin Langliome and six other commis- 
aioners were ordemi to make an inquiry into the eondntl of 
Foxeroft who was allowed to contliiue ast and (tovemor 

only for one yc-ar. Winter was permitted lo finish his 
transaeibriB at Stadras and recover the moneys duo to Itim; 
ho was allowed 11 free passage to England and rccoimnendcd to 
Ih? treated with every rwitect, Rnih 'Winter and Foxcroft 
relumed to England ui 1672. 

Foxrroft ruled till 1673, lie was the fimt Agent to be 
FOscrofc the ^'roated Governor of Fort St. George and, there- 
ll*«t UoTcnior fori», was the head of a long line of distinguished 
of Iklodnu sueceaaOK). The origin of the title of Governor 
was in furl due to a very'' obscure ineidcut, natndy, a murder 
that took plaeo in Msdras. The Charter of Charles II to the 
t'ompnny pave it authority over all its forts and factories in 
the East Indies, cm powered it 10 appoini Ouvernors and other 
offlcci's and authorised the Governor and Conncil of a place to 
judge all persons living under ihcni, in all eases civil or erimlual, 
acoordin^ to the laws of England and to eyeente judgement. 
Prior to the issue of this Charter, the Agent and Council 
possessed no properly granted judielal authority. tVintcr who 
ramc out witli the charter of ICGI, chose to replace the Europenn 
Magistrate wlio had set at the Choultry to dinpeiLHc justice to 
the Indian inhabitants, by twu Iudiau.s who wore empowered to 
rul« the Indian Town. Foscroft replaced the Indian Magis* 
trates by a European as soon as he come to power. In 16G5, a 
sTave girl died a violent death and her European mistress was 
accused of the crime. The Agent and Coanoil were not certain 
as to their powers and asked for instructions from England, 
_ « , The Company sent a despatch, dated 10th 

d«qiSSS'*of* March 1666, to this effect:—'And to the end 
less Qijght the more exactly pursue the words of 

our Charter, where we have thought fit to constitute you 
HM—D 
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Troubles with 

Xeknam 

Khan— 

Blockade 

of Madras 

<1670) 


Governor of onr Town and. Fort, where the fact was committed, 
as well as Agent and to appoint you a Council under our seal, 
which, together with some instructions and directions how to 
proceed in the trial of this woman, and of such as were assistants 
to her, if any w'cre, we have likewise herewith sent you. ’ ’ 

This despatch reached Madras during the time of Winter’s 
usurpation; but it was intended for Foxcroft. 
styled Agent Foxcroft w'as consequently styled Agent and 
and Governor Governor. He was assisted by five members of 
the Council; besides, there were at the Fort five factors and 
four junior apprentices. 

Nawab Neknam Khan continued to have differences with the 
Madras administration and claimed that he had 
the right to receive not only half the customs, 
but the whole of the proceeds and that he would 
appoint an Indian kavUdar in Madras to check 
the receipts. The Nawab long persisted in his 
demands; Foxcroft steadily resisted them; and the relations 
between them became strained. In 1670 Neknam Khan’s 
deputy imposed a strict blockade on Madras which lasted for a 
month. In the next year, Sir William Langhome was sent out 
as commissioner from England to conduct an inquiry into the 
affairs of Foxcroft and Winter and to succeed the former as 
Agent. Early in 1672, Foxcroft and Winter sailed for England 
within a few days of each other. 

Langhome's governorship begins a new period of prosperity 
for Madras. He was a Baronet and a wealthy 
merchant and had made a name for himself by 
his travels and marked ability. Soon after he 
became the Governor of Madras, Nawab Neknam Khan iasued a 
farman settling the dispute regarding the town-rent and eon- 

Preservationof grants previously made. It was 

the records oi from the beginning of Langhome’s Govemor- 
Oovemmeut voluminous Government records 

preserved at Madras began to be systematically filed and main¬ 
tained. The volumes known as Public Consultations begin with 
66 
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JaitUitO' 1672 wben Laaeliomc assumed oflice. The Publie 
Lcttai's tu England, the Despatches from Eagknd and other 
series of the records twgiu either now or somewhat later. 

Aljout this time also Nawab Nckuam KIiiui. died. Troubles 
Hitisii with the Pnmeh capture of Sau Thom£ j and these brought 
DU Uadrjis a great change which will be described in the next 
chapter. 
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VI 

PROGKEiSB UNDER LANDHORNE (1672—78) 

I. Sak Thoue 

It was during tliis period that the Portuguese to\ra of San 
Thome which had been all along been a neighbour, a rival and 
an eyesore to Madras, assumed a special importance. 

A short accoant of the fortunes of San Thome is given here 
so that its proper early relations with the city 
of Madras may be well grasped. San Thome 
had always been identified with the neighbouring 
Hindu town of Mylapore; and in fact, the 
original name for the town of San Thom6 was 
San Thom& de Meliapor. The Hindu town of Mylapore M'as a 
place of ancient importance, being closely associated with the 
life of the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar, the immortal author of 
the Sacred Kural and also with the activities of the great Smva 
saint, Gnanasambandar. It was mentioned as an important 
place among the Coromandel ports, ranking in importance with 
Pulicat in the accounts of the European travellers of the 16th 
century. Scholars are of the opinion that it is identical with 
the town of -Malli-aipha, mentioned as a place on the east coast 
of South India in the account given of the land, as it was in 
the second century A.D., by Ptolemy, the famous Graeco-Roman 
geographer. The term MaUi-arpha is supposed to comprehend 
the two essential ingredients of the modem appellation of 
Mylapore.* The temple of Sri Kap^iswara which is the most 
important shrine of the place contains many sculptured images, 
one of which depicts the Goddess Parvatl, as worshipping Lord 
Siva in the form of a peacock. Another piece of sculpture in 


* Dr, Mediycott first definitely Identified Ptolemy's Malliarpha 
with Mylapore [in hia India and the Apostle Thomas (1905)] as 
containing the two essential ingredients of the name Mylapore. 
D’Anville. the French geographer of the I8th century, had previoimly 
suggested the identification. The Arab vfarTs.—TohftU-ul-JJajahideen 
(tr. by U. J. Rowlandson. 1833)—cf the 16tb century, mentions Meelapur. 
One writer has opined that it is the Maiifattan of Rashid-ud-din* 
Mediycott laid special stress on Malabar tradition in support of the 
claim of Mylapore to bold the first tomb of St. Thomas. 
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the shrine depicts the miracle of Saint Gnanasambandar in 
restoring to life a girl of the Chetty caste from out of her 
cremated bones. 

San Thome has been traditionally closely associated with the 
. , n « activities of the Christian Apostle, Saint 

St. Thomas, Thomas, who is deemed to have spent some time 
with the place Coast of India. It is believed that 

Saint Thomas suffered martyrdom at the hands of Hindu bigots 
at Saint Thomas’ Mount, near Madras, and to have been buried 
at first at San Thome, w'here is even now shown to the visitor 
the site of the original tomb. There probably existed a church 
of some kind at or near the place of the Saint’s original burial; 
but since much of the ancient town has been encroached upon 
by the sea, the original church or even its ruins have not 
survived. San Thom6, or old Mylapore as it is called, was 
known to the Arab geographers and travellers of the 9th and 
10th centuries as Betumah, i.6., the house, church or town of 
Thomas, from which the word of San Thome has been evidently 
derived. It was to this church at Betumah that King Alfred 
the Great of England should have sent his emissaries about 
A.D. 883. Subsequently certain merchants of Persia, who were 
Nestorian Christians, formed a church of theirs 
Early Christian pjggg also built a chapel over the 

settlement in It Thomas and a monastery at the top 

of St. Thomas’ Mount, the seat of the Apostle’s martyrdom. 
This community of Nestorian Christians was flourishing at the 
settlement when the famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
visited the Madras coast towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. Marco Polo tells us that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was believed to have been accidentally killed at St. Thomas’ 
Mount by the arrow of a fowler. Other mediaeval European 
travellers like Friar Oderic and Nieolo di Conti have noticed 
the existence of the shrine. In the fifteenth century, a Syrian 
Christian, Joseph of Cranganore, visited the place and found 
that it was a sacred spot both to the Christians and to the 
Hindus Early in the 16th century, Duarte Barbosa, the famous 
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explorer, visited the place and found it in ruins. Now the 
Portuguese came upon the scene* They fonned a settlement in 
1522 and rebuilt the old chapel wherein they happened to 
discover the empty grave of the Apostle by the side of which 
they erected a small church. This church % therefore, regarded 
the most ancient European building on the east coast of India, 
It is the nucleos of the present Boman Catholic Cathedral^ of 
San Thome; and it was a made Cathedral Church, consequent 
on the creation of a separate diocese of San Thome by the Pope 
in 1606. Even before the Portuguese actually 
settled in the place, they had heard of the 
existence of the church and their famous 
Viceroy, Dom Prancisco de Almeida, (1505-09) sent some 
emissaries to the Coromandel Coast to make inquiries, Subse^ 
quently, two Portuguese priests arrived at Pulicat and proceeded 
from thence to San Thom4 where they discovered the ruins of a 
church building* In 1521, Caspar Correa, who wrote a 
voluminous history of India with special reference to the 
Portuguese enterprise, arrived at the spot with a small party 
and executed repairs to the chapel. 

In the following year, i*6,, 1522, the Viceroy of Goa appointed 
an agent for the Coromandel Coast to carry out 
the Portngucse such repaii's at the place as might be necessary* 
settlement* Jo the next year, the King of Portugal himself 
(1522) matter on hand, ordered the provi¬ 

sion of facilities for the rebuilding of the place and appointed 
a priest to be in charge of the existing relics. Thus it would 
appear that the Portuguese settlement of San Thome could 
not have been made earlier than 1522. 

The Lu 2 Church situated at the western end of Mylapore at a 
distance of over a mile from the San Thome 
Cathedral, contains at its base in relief the 
- , Franciscaii coat of arms and an mscription to 

the effect that it. was built by a Franciscan monk in 1516* But 

‘ * The old ' Cathedral was demoliahed in 1S9S; and the present 
Cathedral was cosseerated In 1896. The tomb of St* Thomas fs |n 
the transept of the new Cathedral* 
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Correa makes no mcation of ihij^ cliurcJi; atitl we Jo not hore 
t^vicjFure of any Pcriugueso activity in the loeolity luifore li>23. 
According Lo tratlJtiorj^ some mariners Flaw a light bockotitn^ 
to them when they were tossed ahoiit in a storm near fJie Kliorc. 
TJioy sailed towards this aiding lig^ht, landed safely from their 
vessel on Ih^ Hliore of San Thomfi^ went for a little distance 
inland, beini; jo^nided by that reeedln^ lighi aiid at last 
to the spot whore the lii:ht was last seen and disappeared. At 
ihin Hpiii they greeted the Ohuneh of Our Lady of Light (De 
Xossa Senhora da Liia)^ The date of the ueLua! erection of the 
Luz Church has not been determined. Colonel Love says:—*'Tt 
was prohahty later than IWT, when the digaovery of a stone 
eroiar at LI in Afonut contributed to Lhe development of Siin 
Thomd; but the edifice ccrtainl}" existed in WB2 when Happaro 
Balbi aaw^ and menlioned it. The fame it hag hitherto enjoyed 
of iH^iiijtiT file nnyat ancient European buildlzi^ ou Lhe coast must 


neeurdingly be Iransferred from It to the Church of St. Tlmniaa, 
the foundation of whieh may be unsigned to 1522 . Little, 
however^ of tho original Ktruetufe of the latter now rcmaiins/* • 
Tbo probability is that the Portuguese town of San TfiEjniS 
The i^bufvh begun as a monostie settlement about 

ftf Thooui^* lTi22 anil ijuickly grew into a crowded and 
Mount prosperous town. In 1541 , when esteavations 

were made at the ^fount, the famous Bleeding Crosa (a alune- 
cross bearing an old Sasaanion Pehlevi inscription with 
aiKirs on it resembling blood-steins which reappeared after 
scrapwl away) wm diseovered at the plaec and a Church w^as 
erected at lhe plate ijy the Pert Eigiit^sc^ the stone-eross ixdng 
built into the wall behind the altar-l ThcClmrcli nn the 3100111 
hs de^licated to *'Our Lady of Espeetation.’' in thum dayg^ 
according to Correa^ a beacoii-lire was lighted nightly on the 


■ Page 2Se, VoL It of 0 / OW Jiadrw. 

t The Itev. W. H. ItlcliardR held, la hlo; VhtiMUaa^ of 

St. ThomuM (19031. that '"tbia lauguago owna no LnuciiiiMDa in Ta^(n, 
later tlian Uie conturjn'' PrqcttcaJIy the aanifl InpiCTliitlen ii 

fauna in the two erwsee In tha TallynpftlH Church at Kortayam txt 
Ceniral TraTancnr& Sta alRo F. A. rrCrui'i ^r. 
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Pr&[fress inidtr Langhuntc {1C72 — 7B} 

Mount for the bijiiefit of mariners TVho no flooncr siehle(3 it then 
they struck ilidr soUb am] made obeisjinee. In the Chureh on 
the Mount there isa ijicturc of the Holy and tThiJd vhic!i 

is IwTievcd to W cine of the seven portraits paiiiled by St. Lnke 
and brought by St. ThomuM lo IncUn. The picture is wnid to 
have been diwovered near the some place where tlie Bleeding 
Cross was well. The fliglu of stone steps leading to the top 
of the Mount was built by a ricb Armenian of Madras of the 
18th century. 

Between St. Thomas' Mount and Madras and a little to the 
east of the southern end of tlie Slarmalong 
Tlie Wttie Bridge over the Adyar river at Saidapet, is the 
^fooot Little Mount (Montu Piqueno or Ghimia klaloi) 

distinguished from the Big Mount (St. Tbonum' Mount). ThU 
contains a cave to which St, Thomas ia said to have fled when 
he was pursued by his peTsecutonc. When his biding place was 
disco%'ered he 13 said In liave escaped througfs a hole in it tu 
Si. Tliomos' Stoufit where he was ot'ertaken and speared to 
death. At first a beautiful marble altar wes put up in the 
cave and » church was built adjoining the place by the 
Portuguese. There is a cross cut in the rock Ijuforc which lUe 
ApoHllc is said to liave preyed; and nenr by ilierc is an oiaming 
in the rock where St. Thomas caused a spring of fresh water 
to gush forth, by liitting the atone with his staff; and tlic 
multitude wlio came to bear him preaeb quenched tlieir thirst 
tiicrein. The wJitur of this fountain b said i« have possessed 
healing properties; and the Church iuelf ia dedicated to “Our 
Lady of Health.” Both the Big and Little Mounts are outside 
the limits of Maiiras City, but tJiey liove euidi nn intimate 
connect ion with San Thomg and wltSi Madi'as and are so 
intensively intertwined witli the growth of the city tliut it is 
but proper to fnelude notices of them at this place. 

San Thome began to rise in importance os a Portuguese 

fa Jndki (1332}. Ti* Rev. It Hofitea, s.J., si*ent siunc tlm* at San 
Tticnn^ in 1221 ta laTesUgsitloiii o( tbe trotb ef tbs leeend 
St Thamaa* conoBcttoa wUh Mylal»« anil the Mount and puMwheO 
bis vlMVB Id rav Catholic ITerali of India. 
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Proffreti under T-angh^rnc fJCfS^TS) 

^ttl^TDCUl fifl^r 1550. It wiiJi in enjojinoat of u cnriHi^erabtc 
volume of trildi! m^cardm^ to ihc aliHeirations of On ftaliaTi 
tnivaller, Ccsoro i-Vidtriui. ivKo visited it afioiU 1565. Soon 
R(*e of thfl nftenviifds it tvioj fortifled, ami sfev'enil othct 
cliurplics besides that of tho Apostle, eome to bo 
^o4u». erected tbert'ia. The totvti fated west and bad 
ila main gate on the Mytaporc side. On the wa-front it wj« 
dofcndiid by Wock^houses. It wiia held to be "jis fsiir a city iis 
any to lie fouml in the whole countty.** The hoiiscsi wet© built 
m cbise line witli one another. 

Out.side the PortHRUiSM; roltmy, there was the TTindii town oi 
MyJa pore, proteettid by wnlla of earth and nilcd 
Strloiwre ™* AdAifrai'i, oa beliaif of the Hindu ruler 

of llie lant), who aeted as the chief executive and 
iudieial oflleer. Ry the hegiunitig uf the ITtliccnlurySauThoin^ 
had det’elopcd tiibi a place of conaiderahle importance. But 
the Portug^icse and Bil- half-caste popidatiuii of the place were 
living u very' disordered life, wj bml that even Moors and Hindus 
heartily despis;©*! them. According to an ar.oonnt of the place 
wHtleii probably alxiijt IfiJlS. f5.in Thomfi ivns Hiiri’nitridcd by a 
wall which wah almost washed nn the east side by the waves, ft 
had tliree hulw'itrks on the sea-side. There were four gates 
piercing the wall.'i which were equipped with a tiiunber of guns. - 
The Poringnese residents numbered about 120 male adnlhd; 
Ihei-c were, rwaidpK, 200 CJaek Ohriatiana and a body of 
mu-sketeora wdio formed tho g^irrisan. The Captain of the Hty 
wa.s usually a Poitugacifc nohleinaii. Outside the city was ri 
plaei' for aicn fnim the vessels lyrng off the eoiLst. The city was 
noTniniiliy siibjcs'l to thn sovereignty of the Hindu Baya of 
Vi.ioyanagar; but it was frcqucritly expoKcd to attacks from 
the Dutch at Pulical. It was by nature protected by a lagoon 
of the Adyor river while, oven nn the inner or western Hide, there 
waa another protecting lagouu adjacent to hlyloporc. The 
Portugu«>w; Captain of the city was known as tlio Captain 
■Major. Ha waa pnid fmm floa and was tilso entitled to one 
half of ilie customs n'vonuc reallffed al the sen gate of the port 
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Progreist Langhcrw (16T2 — ?8) 


Froncvi when he \’fliyag¥J doivn the eoast in ftearch of 
0 Bite for settlenwiil, created some amonnt of jealousy in the 
minib of the PotluRticse of Thomf^; hut when ihc Engluh 
proposal to settle at MadraspatJim was about to be put into 
exeeution, the Captain of the town actually urged him to build 
his projected factory at San Thoiii6 itself ** so thai the Knglisli 
might lie untlHr eflective Portuguese control.” 

(If course, tlicre were frequent hiekerinHa between the 'Rnglisb 


Tbo (ortpnes 
of tb« place 


at iladras ami tbe Portuguese at San Tliom6, 
because the adTuntages offered b 3 ' the Engl bn 
to settlers in tbeir fjlace attracted a large 
number of the PorlugucHe, bttlh White and Indian-born, it> go 
over to the new sicltlemcnt and live there. T!ii‘ foundation of 
Madras waa laid at a period of declining |>ro!,pcrity for Sian 
Thoin£. It was subjected to the bufTetitigs of encmicB, threaiened 
by the Dnteb and cltacked by Colconda j and at last it fell into 
the hands of tlic latter power in May 1(162. It remained under 
Mussalmau control tiU 1672, when it was taken possession of 
hy the French who were able to hold it only for a time. The 
French occupHtion resulted, however, in a coiiaiderabls extension 
of the fortifications of the place, imrtieulnrly on tbe western or 
innH aide, whcio it was in danger of attack from the Mussalmans. 

At that time tbe area endowed by the walls of San Thonifi was 
nearly twice as great as tho Christian nr White 
Itlodras. The French occupation ^f 
MiiiteaiiuBn gjm Thom6 lasted only but two years which 
luwLd«(l0T4> jn reality, one prolonged period of 

blockade and attack of tho town by the combined armies of the 
Sultan of Oolconda and of the Dutch. It was finally starved 
into surrender in August 1674 after the siege had lasted nearly 
two ycorSv* The Dutch had tbe Inmour of reducing the Fort; 
but the MuhammadanH actually took possession of it. The 
English (lovornor, Langhomc, made a strong reproaentation to 


* Tho Fivncli had to stoad twe alescfl. la ihe first atesfi they 
forilfiod tho Brl EapdlTswarar Temple oT Mylopore M their weatem 
outpost and oliio Ute Trlollcnno TempM to the north and forced Iho 
twBleeora to retire^ The nocond nleg» was, however, man formidable. 
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th« Muhaiimuicb.]!^ of iJolcoiiilii Uiai the fortidcHtion^ of Son 
Thijuia should b« completely demDikhcd, paftif» nlai- Ly aaj be 
afraid that the Freud j recover the Fort by pay Lug a 

comsidcratioa to the Bultau or by a s^udden attack. One couae- 
queiicr of the French surrender of Sim Thome wna the withdrawal 
of Mai'tiiLp oae of the French cHpUiinSji with a » CTa l! body of 
Freueiunen^ to Pondieljorry lower down the <^oast, w^here he 
fuutided the famoua French settlemcat. The site of Feudiebtirry 
hud already beeu grunted to tJie French hy the Bijapur Sultan to 
whom it belonged and now Mart In began to plun ita fortification. 

(iovci^uor Laughoriie whjs uiraid that if the fortihcdtiona of 
Demouiion of Thomc vvtrrc not irnmediately pulled down. 

Jtu rorUncH- the French would come and Lake it again and 
that if the king of Goleondu should allow Ihe 
Diiteb keep the place, they might Ijc obliged to restore it to the 
French by any agreement that they might entiir into. Tlie heat 
tldng in the view of the English Governor was for the Dutch lo 
lend engineers niid other arLificciis to the Snltun of Golconda and 
to help in blow'jng up the walls with guii-powder. In fact, in 
December 1674^ the Glossal man governor of the place proposed 
to re^oto it to the Fieucb iu rctum for a eonjiLderatiou of a 
bikh of pagodas. But the Duteli had gabled over Mudaum Pant, 
the all-powerful Btulimaji miniister of Goieonda^ uud nipped the 
sehemo in tho bud. Oovcrtior Laughoruti was very uuspieious 
of the French clesigns and w’as warmly supported by tho Dutch 
bi his bisistouce that the EoLcoiida aiHhontJeB should demoihih 
the forlLficatiousv At first, orders were issued from GoicondU 
for the dcstmetiou both of the foilifications and nka of tho 
principal churches and other buildings of the place. But the 
Muslim governor of tile town proteated iigoiust Lh^ demolition 
of the buildings and therefore contrived to save them from the 

A DutiJi befuii a strict bloelcada or tti 0 town on the 

while the liolconda trootzi Uivv^tva It by liiad; whUu tba Eafplfib ot 
MmJnUi were too ef tUe FrcncLi to cooi^iate with them nciUvely. 

tbon^li the Dhteb were th^-u nt wur both with Eegluad iuid Fruijce. 
At lapt. after a yeor of cIoko. Lnvestmeak the French flUrrendeirca imd 
the Fr>[i cf SflJi ThomS was dullvered by aifrettmeEit Into the lumdy 
Uia SulUux Df GoLcuadii (1G74J. 
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pick-AiH:. TJid ioitifiuitioiiB iwre puJlcd dowu with the 
assistance of the Duti^h ikiid the English w'ho supplied engineers 
and overseers and also new guu-iKtw'iler (1675}; but the liSiiglish 
liiivemor desisted from taking an opeu and ueiiiie imri in the 
wurk of deal ruction, for fear of embroiling the Engliiih Cumpuny 
witli the Frejicli and the Portuguese, botli of whom had pui 
forth their clainiH to tht: town with great persi^fenca. The 
dismantled town of ^an Tliooie wfui tiuieklj' re-ocieupieil by a 
n urn her of Portuguese settlers who w'aiited to rebuild the wnlJa; 
and beuee in 169T the town was totally dismantled. It iinally 
Came under lirilialt oceupation in 1749. 

ir. OTtirit EVEMTa 


Tint most imporiant event in Uovemor Laagliuiue 'h rule was 
Yawab \c)iiinin SMtuiHiiion of a Foiolot confirmed by hb acal, 
Kbaii's itrant early in 1672, from Xawuh Kehnom Khan for 
ot »B7Ji Madras, The eoKfie promised that the lown 

Madras “shall veuuiiii wholly rented for ever under the English 
tio long that the Mun and tlio ItliHUi enduretb and so they 
shall perpetually enjoy it”; it nlmt empowered the English 
to get the comtimnd, goveiumcut and justice of the said town. 
In this cou'fe MadnmjmtHm and Chennapatnam are detailed in 
their exact area, the former .as eo%'ering the limits of the 
jire-British towti or village of tluit name and perhapu including 
the whole of the land originally granted liy the namarlu 
biMtitei-ii, uiiil the latter, Chettnapatnom, being the Hpi^eific tmme 
given til the new Fort and town which the Eiiglhih erected 
within those iiiuiia, hut wnith of the original village. \Vc 
learn that Narim6du (*,c.. Jackal ^loundj was the ground 
adjacent to Chcnnapatuam uii the w'usl aide, having been 
acquiiod in Raja l^riranga Raya's grant of 1645. 

'I'hc villagu of Triplicone which was the scat of nn ancient 
The I3ng[i>iti ^'Si'Kn shrine dating back to Palluya tlnu's, 
adiunidaii of was not included in any of the grants up-to^atc. 
ulfiroT*'^ handed over to the Engiisli only a little 

later by Musu Klian, the successor of Nawah 
Kdarnm Khan as the agent of the Ssultun of Golcondd. The 
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English now got the villnge Loir on annual of titty 

pagodaSp though they might have been in oecupittiou of the 
p^aco perhaps from about 1658. Tha English occupation oi 
TriplicrMiii! wa# no!-, howover^ offcetivc owing to the troubled 
coiiditivu of the country and the siege oporalbuM dial w*mi ^lu 
ior some yeara round Sail Thomi’^ alrciidj' rcfei'i'cd to. In the 
secood i>f Han Thon£4 the Dutch made Triplirnnfl the 

hose of iheil:' operations while the Friwieii etaimed seveial 
villijgee rouncl lilitiLLL J^tadriiSp lihe KcidatnbakaiUp EgtuorOt 
TripliCfiDOp Chcjiauk, Pudiipakkam and MaTubilamt all being 
claimed as having hMni formerly dejicudent on San Thonie. The 
Engliali urged limt the French ciaiius sJiould be opposed and 
maintained that Triplicane had been in their own hand^ 
while the village of EgmurM was? held by th-eir own cliiei 
inerifhauL Kobti Viranua^ alias, ll^isan Xhau. It was only in 
lbT6, iJiat the it^uitan of Golconda issued a fanaan conflnnlng 
the con^ifl of 1 B 72 of Nawab Noknam Khnn and spt?cificHlly 
recognieing the Fngtiafi idaizn lo Triidieane. The English let 
out the vilhigc of Ti iplkane to Kasi Viranna, their inducntial 
Uiiicf ^lerchant, and after Jiis deadly to Pcdibi Yenkatadii (of 
whom we ahail hear more uiion)p lila successor in office. 

Ijiijghoriie received olTcrs from the Nayak rulers of Tan|orij 
Lmigliomc nnd Madura, in^uting liim to Iniild j’aclurieM 
thv voitntrj Xcgapalum and Tuticorin in their respective 
iHiweni territories in return for British ajtiiiflauc^o to he 

given to them againel die Ihiteb; Itui ba dtjclint^d lo tako 
advantage of ell her of Ihesc offers. In 1077^ he got a letter 
from Navviih Mulmmiuaii Ibrahim Khan, ou 1}ehu)f of I ho 
Golcunda ^nltad, conliimmg the English privileges already 
granted and adding the right to build ships anywhere on the 
sea coast. -Uradually iJoieouda^s aulliorlLy began to weaken; 
and Podili Lingoppa, who became the loral fanjdar^ acted veiy 
mucli as ha liked The movamonts of Sivaji 
CAmnttc pifumlri^j his great iftmthem 

cxpfKlitioD, now began to excite the attention o£ 
the Madnis Conneil. In June 1677, the Council rcpoitcd to 
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IkuiULiu that Sivaji was hdpmg Galcondti against Bijapur^ 
had taken of Gingee^. laid siege In Velbra nnd 

quarri^iled with Jiis half-brnthtr^ tlie king of Tanjore. h'oiir 
inontlis l^tcr^ the Council wrote timt lihwji had pillaged Porto 
Novo and nisile himself master of the adjacent country* In 
Augfust IhT^p a ljod>’ of 1^500 Jilaratha horse appzouciied ^Ladian 
ironi t.onjeeraram in order tu take the PmnjLin;aie& fort, whiJo 
the great furtiesH of V'eHoro hod already sun'mdel(^d Lo thciiL* 
The Uouucil busied itself in strengthen in g the forililcat ions 
01 Aludrus and inereasbig their military cMiuipmcnt throughout 
the tiuuhled ticriiKl of Bivaji's southern caiupaigu. 

About this time the various sarvants of the Company weto 
ari’aiiged in grad€^ with siiltabb salaries.* The naiuca of the 
Comf^any B sen'ants'Evcrc now to be enrolled in n hir seniority 
list. The Appryiilices who came out from England wm to 

• ExtmcLs from ihe ConftuUatlonn anted 14th May 1677.—Having 

tJilu duy recelviKl a And h ]r?l[Or tram SivRjt Hajkh by 4 

Umliziim and two otberB of h]& pfiopto^ some ''eerdtul 

aad eoiiDtCr-poliieiM^ we resolved to senit bStn ivame, logeiher wlih a 
civil letter^ by u of our own, br a AnmU present, together 

with eoQie such fiult as iJiCER! isardEiaa tUTord, and to bixUiw his 
BiahmiJi lliire« yards of brondeJoth and wnne saudiLlwood^ not tli taking 
it good to require the moagy tor m smaJI trliles, although olTered In 
hhi letter- caastderirig how groat a porsoa he ia, aud how much his 
fileadeJiip doea already and dtny import the Honourable Comj;Kaiiy lu 
be gfowa mor^ and more powerfiilnnct obvious to them." Thu vulile of 
the pi^sent thus nent to Sivajl is carefully stated In detail, from which 
It uj^ptuLfl that Lho cobL of the wholn w'oa aoniethlhg like sixty pagodes- 

A few days ufterw'urda tiiYaJl eejilr for more cordials and iiiedlcloes 
and again the orders ol "ihls dinigcroua mefuBall cueiomei-^" were 
prop-kpUy attended to; the bill bidng ignored a secuad tlmo. In ^*u. 
fasihlan which Ie hut riirely followed by tlie nv^dcra niurcanLklu com^ 
mualty of tins Prostdeecy." Subewiuently, Sivaii iu»kud fur cutno 
English engiaeera; but that applkaLion w^^B politely dueUiittl. 

• The DIr&etors In their leitei ct 2ith Deeojuber, ISTB thus Hxud 
the coadltlona of aen'lce: — the advaa&emcnt of our aCrvlce# wfr 
dlrci^t that after they Lmvo served the hret hve years, they ahall have 
t to pur annum tor the last two yeara; and hnving sarwd thesD iwo 
yonrs^ to be etiturtnlned one year lonj^cr as wrUera aiui have writer'^ 
salary, mid having aeresd that year to enter Into tho dugrw laetero, 
whiuh othui-w^bfo would have been ten years. And knowing thot a 
distiuctloa uf tltka U In iDuay respeetR iieeo^ry^ wc do order that 
wUt‘tk the apiireittlcea Linvy surved Lhslr tenna they be styled wrltemp 
-HThuh This writers have iervi;d their tenuD they be sty led factors, and 
fitoiorH having mrvod their tenua to hw htylcd mi invrrliauUL'’ 
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serve for seven years before they eoiild he entertained as 
Writers and having served their term as Writers, they became 
Factors entitled to higher pay and more privileges. Their next 
promotion was to the grade of Junior Merchants and then to 
the status of Senior Merchants from whom the members of 
the Council of the Presidency were chosen. The Factors and 
Writers got free lodging and free board at the common table 
of the Factory. The Governor was the first Member of the 
Council which met twice every week and passed orders on all 
matters concerning the factory^ its trade and its servants. He 
was also the commander of the garrison and keeper of the 
treasure. Other members of the Council were the Book-keeper, 
the Warehouse-keeper, the Customer, the Eental-General and 
Scavenger, A copy of the proceedings and consultations was 
regularly sent out every year or half-year and in reply a 
general letter was received annually from the Court of Directors. 
A school-master in the person of an Englishman, Ralph Orde, 
was engaged for the fort to teach not only the 
children of the English inhabitants but also 
those of the Portiignese and even the native 
inhabitants. He was to teach the children, to read English, 
to write and cypher gratis and also any of the other natives 
as Portuguese or Gentues, will send their ehildreii to school we 
require they also be taught gratis ,...” 

Langhorne allowed the Roman Catholics to rebuild their church 
in the fort in 1675. They had already erected a small house of 
worship and had always enjoyed the free exercise of their religion 
and the services of priests of their own. This church was rebuilt 
on a larger scale in 1675. It was ser^^cd by the Capuchin 
Fathers who continued their good worlc for many generations, 
Langhorne was always very considerate towards these 
Catholics and was even blamed for permitting the firing of 
salutes on the occasion of the rebuilding of the Capuchin Church 
of St. Andrews above referred to, which was described by the 
Protestant Chaplain of the Settlement as 'not proper to have 
allowed.’ The Chaplain regretted “that the Governor refused 
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to listen to any that would prevent his firing of great g\ins 
and volleys of small shot at the consecration of a Popish church 
within the walls*’' Langhorne sailed for England towards the 
end of January 1678 after resigning his office into the hands of 
Mr, Streynsham Master who had already arrived in liladras 
and was serving in the Council, Langhorne's Governorship was 
marked by notable achievements j and the rule of his successor 
was even more significant for the growth of Madras, 
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VII 

THE OOVERNORSHIP OP STBEYNSHAM MASTER 
AND \V. GYPFORD (1678—87) 

A DECADE OF FITFUL GROWTH 
Langhobxe left jMadras in January 1678, being succeeded 

Governorship Master. Master was an 

of Streynshiini important figure in the early history of Madras 

much to develop the system of trade of 
the Company. He was the chief representative 
of the Company in the Bay of Bengal from 1676 to 1681. He 
sailed for India at the early age of 16, lived at Surat for a 
number of years and effected many improvements in the 
methods of book-keeping followed at that settlement. He was 
commissioned in 1675 “to bring order out of chaos’' in the 
Company’s factories in the Coromandel Coast and in the Bay 
of Bengal, to be the Second in Council at 5Iadras and to succeed 
Langhorne as Agent after liis term. He made an exhaustive 
inquiry into the condition of the settlements and kept a record 
of his activities in the shape of a Diary* He continued as 
Governor till July 1681 and was dismissed by Sir Joshiah 
Child, the Chairman of the Company, because he would not be 
pliant to his own imperious will. 

Master’s rule was marked by the introduction of regulations 
for the better administration of justice and the sober conduct 
of civil servants. There were also effected in his government 
a certain elementary organisation of the town for municipal 
purposes. 

He enforced strictly the Company’s regulations “issued in 
1667, for the Christian and Sober Comportment 
honourable Company’s service.” He 
also issued regulations for the normal routine 
of despatch of public business. The Council was to meet at 

• The Diaries of Streynsham, Master (1675-80) and. other contem 
vorary papers relating thereto. Ed. by R. C. Temple (19111—Indian 
Records Series. 
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8 in ih® me rn in If, €ver3' Jloiiiliiy and Thursday and oftenor, if 
necesBary. The Hwtfful Slemlifr Of Couu<?U wrta the Book-Kccji^r, 
the Third ifM to be Warehouso-Kceper and the Fourth issas to 
1» Judgo at the Choulttr Court along with the Pay-Master 
and the Mlnt-Maater; he was also to be the Cui-tomer; and 
his duty was to collect land and sea custoiuB and all other ^nts 
and revenues except those of the mini. He was also lo register 
the scales of houses and slaves- The Pay-MnsU'r had clmrgu 
of all Btona, toutroiled exjienditurc upon buildings nud repairs 
and managed the estates of dead people. 

The ilembere of Council and other civil serv^ants bad sundry 
allowances and a free tables while all tho 
nie CTHoiJitrj jseTTfmis of the CompRuy had the right of 

*''*'*'^ indulging in private trade, apart frato that of 

the Company. The hours of attendance at the customs iiouw, 
and perhaps in other oPflnisi as well, were frotii 8 to H in the 
morning and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon. Master reorganised 
the Choultry Court which had been long held at the Choultry, 
or Town House, where jiistioa was administered to the Indian 
inhabitants by pemons, either Tmlians or Europeans, appointed 
by the Clovemor. He increased the nnuiher of Choultry Justices 
to three, of whom two at laast should sit for the trial of petty 
eases and for the registration of bills, of sales of land and of 
other properly. They should sH every Tuesday and Friday in the 
Ciioultyy to do "the eonimon justice of the ituvii" as usual and 
take care that “the Scrivener of the Choultry duly registcrcfl 
all sefitenecs in Portuguese and that an C3taet register wos kept 
of all alienations or sales of elnves, houses, gnrdena, boats, 
ahlps, etc., the Company’s dues for the sjtmij to be received by 
the Cusloms...,, - Tho Purscr-Geueral or Pay-Master to lah® 
charge of the concerns of deceased men and to keep a book for 
registering wills and testaments and luventories of dewowd 
IHirsons and aliio to keep a register of hlrlha, christenings, 
marriagva, liuriala of all English men and women within the 
town." 
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i fas ter also cst^ibLblicd li ^Upuniur CuuiL for I he trial by jury 

biUHTriorCtnut erimmal by virtue of the 

At powerit grated by th^ royal charter of IGtil. 

fDrttt4») According to his sehcoie^ the Governor aiid 

Council iiVcre to sit in the chapel in the Fort erci^ ■^Vc^ills;■s«lfl^v 
and Saturday for the trial of cauaes aeeordmg to EziglML kws. 
'rhe Choultry Justic^E{^ and the officers under tlicni ware to 
e^e€sute all orders, wrils ajjd siimmonsea for the retmzung of 
jurk% escouiion of Judgntcutp appreheni^JonB of erUainals, etc. 
The Superior Court was to hava the asaistanee of n clerk, an 
officer and a tnarshol. This court was not intended to super¬ 
sede the JusLiees of the Choultry who were to decide all small 
jTiisdenieeiioura, breaches of the peace ^lud civil actions for debt 
not isxceedirtg &0 pagLHlaH. The deeblon to eotialitute ihis court 
oi judicature was due, in partj to the difficulty experienced In 
dealing with criminal matters. Thb court was mipei^ieded in 
16S4 by an Admiralty Court prf^ided ovor by a Judge-Advocate 
fiom England* 

The firnt trial in tlie Court of Judioature by a jury tooli 
place on the lOth of April 1678. The deebion to cormtittile a 
Court of Judicature was taken in order to exercise eSeedvo 
control over crimei^^ ]>artieuiar]y offeneea like murder^ committed 
by I ho Portuguese and Britisli residents who could not be tried 
aecording to the laws of the conn try» Ii necessary to bz'ing 
the arc used to trial within a short time after their apprehensIoiL 
We can note that a prisoncr^ llcniy Law* demanded of 

Cierpy and was allowed it; and only a sentence was passed rui 
him U> be burnt in the hancL (l-'actorj- Ecceardf?^ Port St. 
George ConsultiitlgHK of iSth Ulurch iGTSf-SO). 

In Master's time further irnpiovcnieDt^ were effected in the 
admiaistmtion nf the eity. Tt WpT? he that first made ii serious 
attempt at the consen'fincy of the Hti-eeLs,* In 1^78^ shortly 

* A ConBulmtlDn of Jnly J$78 sayoi—Tte Ooveraor having 
proposijO a ws.y for faeeptng the Towa clean after tli^ manner ia 
EnalamJ. hy taking averjr hauBe at a moderate rate and to appoint ti 
Bcavisnger to coll&ct the ^Id monJea and there With to hire i;oolie« to 
cajry iimr the dirt anU OUh which tn thSi, na in all othrr rowDa In 
Uiraa countries, Ucfl In the atmt veiy Qaanalvaly. 
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after hk ac^'esfision, lio resolved to impose a liuiiye-tHi; far this 
purpose and to appoint a tteuv'eupvr who was etnpawonjd Ui 
uolli’et. tills tax and to hiri.' eooliei tu rvinor^ the dirt and filth 
AUcmptJi at Town and draw ups roll of all the houses 

tvwQ eoiuicr- for this purpose. The post of ilcavenger was 
to ba held by a cidl servant of senior rank. 
.;\t the ssme time, orders were given for the keeping of bogs oad 
awing out of the strt-eia, for the impen bion of the gitat tniirkei 
for wtiii'h ptiTpose a elerk was appointed and for iho pcrambii* 
lutluti of the bounds of the city during nigliis. Tav-ent-keepeni. 
vi(;tuaUing houses and pLucea of enlertainment were all to be 
lieeosed 

Thu pioiHHed liousc-tnn was very obnoxious to the Indion 
tcsldent^ aiid sLoiUly nefl^isted by thorn, Thoy 
held that they hud not been taxed dmilarly 
thesw 40 y 0 ^ 11 ^ Mad rm hod bwn ii^ existence and 
they would thonuimlve^ make thf^irowu far elcamog 

tlie Mreetii, Ma$ter had la drop the propowai for ihe tiraej but 
aftei'wai^ds enforced it in another forriL He inipoBed a duty 
m arraek and paddy and raised that on tobacco in order to 
meet the expeases of h!s consicrvancy anangODient. 

A few daya after the ti^w Court of Judicature establLibedt 
tJic foutiibitiuiLs wore In id far St. Ufary^s Church 
3^ hi Ihe Portj on Lady’s I>uy 1678; ond th^' 

Church was tmmed St. Maty's, in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin on whose Annuncistion Day this 
work was begun. Previous to the building of thb^ church, 
there whh nn regular Protestant Chapel in the settlement, except, 
n room in the Factory Houiie ivhieh servXMl os a dmpel where 
the OovemoT and the other Oompany "s servants tn^t for ner^'ices. 
The new Cbureh wiis huili hy Master and his Council on their 
own initistive: and its cost vas defrayed li'om the voluntary 
fiiilkacriptions o£ the English inhabitants. The Church was 
finished, in 16S0 and was consOTOted on the 2Stb of October, 
with volleys fired hy the whole gaiTbon and the roadi-g of 
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Governorships of Master and Gi/fford 

cannon from the Fort walls.* St. !Mary"s Church can boast 
of being the fii'st building connected with the Anglican Church 
of England in India. It was built upon a firm laterite founda- 
tion of brick and polished chunam with bomb-proof roofs and 
walls strong enough to stand the sieges of those days. Except 
for the spire and the tower which have been subsequently added 
in the place of the old ones and for the addition of a chamber 

"Tlie work of excavating was begun on Lady Day 1678, When 
tile Churcii was finished, it was consecrated to God's service, and 
named the Church of St, Mary, in honour of the Blessed Virgin m 
whose Annunciation Day the work had been commenced. There is 
nothing in the records to show who the designer was; but it is possible 
to give more than a shrew'd guess; for Edward Fowle, the Master 
Gunner, was present in the Port at the time, building the northern 
curtain of the Fort; and it is known how capable a buUder and 
designer he was, and how he ■was afterwards chosen for this reason 
to design and build the Fort at Bencoolen. Most probably the credit 
of designing and building the Church belongs to him; and as it is 
both well proportioned and sU'ongiy built the credit is considerable. 
The building consisted of a nave and two aisles; the nave extended 
about 12 feet further eastward thau the aisles, the extension forming 
the sanctuary. West of the nave are the tower and spire. The out¬ 
side walls of the aisles are 4 feet thick; the inner walls separating 
the nave from the aisles are 3 feet thick; over the nave and aisles are 
buUt three semi-circular masses of brickwork, 2 feet thick, forming 
bomb-proof roofs of solid masonry. The builders had to think of 
possible contingencies such as cyclones and sieges, and built accord¬ 
ingly, Ko w'ood "was used except for the doors and windows. Some 
slight additions were made during the 19th century; a vestry was built 
at the east end of each of the aisles, with fiat masoni y roofs supported 
by wooden beams; and the sanctuary was extended about 12 feet 
eastward for the formation of a choir; othemise the building remains 
as it originally was, and is a monument of good workmanship. 

In 1679 application was made to the Lord Bishop of London for the 
consecration of the Church Accordingly the Bishop of London 

issued a Commission to Streynsham Master to administer the oaths 
to the Chaplain, He then issued a Commission to Etchard Fortman 
fthe Chaplain of the settlement) to consecrate the Church, and 
licensed him to officiate in it The instrument of consecration was 
then prepared; and all the papers, accompanied by minute instructions 
how to proceed at every step, were forwarded to Stresmsham Master. 
The documents arrived in the month of October 16SO witti the ships 
of that season. On the 28th of the same month—St, Simon and 
St Jude's Day—the English inhabitants of the settlement assembled 
in the Church; the Governor and the Members of Council proceeded 
thither in state with their official roundels carried over them; Richard 
Fortinan took the oaths, received his conmmaion to consecrate and 
his licence to officiate, and consecrated the ChurclL. <pp, S&S3 of 
'‘The Church in bfadras", Yol. L By Rev, Frank Penny: (1904), 
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ill the east side, the Church has remaiucd much the same as it 
was originally buiit. It is fuU of mementos of men who have 
helped to make Jladras history; and its narrow' yard is literally 
paved with tomb-stones of various ages and with inscriptions 
in several languages. Those stones were removed from the 
stately tombs w'hich were erected over the graves of dead 
Englishmen in the old English burying-place of the early 
settlement which lay in the present Law College compound. 
These tombs were used by the French as a cover during their 
siege of Sladras in 1758-59. Hence the tombs themselves were 
destroyed with two exceptions which still stand in the grounds 
of the Law College; and all their stones were removed to 
St. Mary’s chureh-j'ard. Many of these stones hear elaborate 
inscriptions in raised letters with fine floral borders.* 

The Church registers date from its consecration and form a 
complete record except for the years 1746-49, 
when the city was in French possession. A 
congregation was organised on the model of an 
English parish with a Vestry over which the Governor usually 
presided. The Vestry controlled considerable funds and 
conducted scjjools till 1805. Its funds were derived fi'om 
collections, fines and bequests. It organised a Charity School 
in 1715 and later raised the nucleus of the scheme for the 
Male and Female Orphan Asylums which, with many changes, 
have survived to our own day. 

Master’s attempt to secure outlying villages like San Thome, 
.Master's Tiruvottiyur and Egmore, situated respectively 

attempt to south, north and west of 'Madraspatam, may be 
noted. San Thome had been farmed out 
and Tlni- by the Mussalmans to Kasi Viranna at a rent 
Tottiyur 1,300 pagodas per annum; and the latter 

spent a large sum of money in the construction of new houses 
at the place in order to get it repopulated. In 1678,. Master 

/rri.* inscriptions on the stones are given in Cli. XVIH 

Penny’s Fort St. George 
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applif*d To tbc Sultan of Golconda fot the J^ase of the three 
tiiough it wflB feared tliat tlie possession of Son Thom^ 
n*onld intolve the English in future quarreln with tho iloora, 
tiie Portuguese, the FreueJi sod the Duteb all of wlitua dairatHl 
it. master was hopeful of getting a proBt from the renting 
of that ploce and was even prepared to offer a cMnsidenitiou 
to tlip famous Qolcotida prime mitilgtori Madonna Fatit, through 
Viraraghavayya, the Brahtnan vttkU of the English, for the 
farming of the three villages, at somewhat higher reiila than 
they fetched. He said that tlio famijria of 1676 granted to 
the Hnglisli favours that were enjoyed hy the other nations 
like the Dutch, who IiaJ lieen permitted to rent villagGa near 
Pulicat« 

Fodill Ltngappa, tho Nawab's goromop for llie oiiaat country, 
proved a very troublesome man. lie resided at 
LtngA]^ Conjeevaram and govemeil tlie Foonamollec 

country through a kiiisman of his. Lingappa 
had been intriguing with Kasi Viranna even in the time of 
Governor Banghorne. In 16TR, he informed Viranna that ho 
would be pn^pared, in eonsidcration of a loon to be i^ivrEi 
him, to further tlic uFTiiim of the English of Madras at the 
Sultancourt, lifester was at first mdiiTercnt tu thia ofTer 
and dcelured that the English recognised no otJier authority 
tinin that of the Sultan liiniself and of hix immediate represent^' 
tivc, Nawab Ibrahim Klian. Lingappa was very crafty and 
even intrigued with the English vakil, Viraraghavayya, who 
Was the son of V'cnkatapathl, the Brahman, and had aucceeded 
to hk rather a office in 1675. The vakil was dhmissed by Master 
for showing undue frienJliiusfs with Lingappa, but afterwards 
restored. 

Hi 1678, Tdngappa put an embargo upon all paddy coming 
ivbuiter** Tifadras except through Foonamallee 

tronbics wJtii wherein ho could levy exorbitant duties at hia 
will. Three years later, he completely proidhited 
the entry of any kind of goods coming into Madras; and blaster 
had thereupon to send a body of soldiers and peons to 
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mimaiiion ri*e and fire-wood. This ho bad to do on Gcvcrul 
occasions. Lingnppa wtintcd to withdraw all the eoinors and 
shrol& from Madnis and cridvavoitrcd to stop the eoinin? of 
pai;odus in the mitt! ill tlic Fori. Id lUtlS, he was exalted in his 
offiriiil rank and entruslcd with all the ontbority over the 
ruiuilry that Mawab Xeknam Khan had previously enjoyed. 
Kasi Viranna had died in 16(10; and Linj^appa, freed front his 
mterei^icnm, naturally tilcil to raise his demuTids on tlie 
English. He declared that be would insist upon the raisina 
of the rent for iMadras from 1,200 to 2,000 puijiidaa. Master’s 
miecessful deflan™ of Tjingnppn's dvimuuLi dcitervca our atlen- 
tion. He was ngl, howover, able lii itecate the three villages on 
wliiob he liad set hia attCDtion. They were acquired portly 
Ill IGOa and partly later. These three villages hod wiveral 
smaller hamleta dependent upon them,* 

^faster had no end of trouble with the IJircctora at home, 

who were convinced that the safety of their tiiide 

depended onlj" upon the farmana mid rou-Ies 
Will lam t 3 ]rif end that thev mijrbt obtain from the Indian rulers. 
' ^ 3rjinli.T fnh that EDglisli: Safety d<^pc?ndcd upon 

th^ir miilitftiy slri^zigth and fortifications. The BirectorH 
attributed all the troubli^ that befell Jfodras to hia pride md 
prcsiimption, though it was pointed out to ihetn llml lita 
administration had brought about an increai^? in the population 


* Thiui Thom^ hn^ the euboriiiaati^ hamlet 
Nanumuifalujiif Dlandor^ Nandamhawcu, MomluilaEn and 
TJruTottiTiir -comprch^nijed the hamlotn of ''Sattangnwdo^ Cbefiayaui- 
euii£niln, Tandore, YornuJaluchery, Ernoar, and CartlvTiwcu’^; EKiUor® 
IditIuJciI the TlUoe^ of ''Purlahawacu. Pudapavca, Vepery^ Kwpawra, 
OQinnJaecar LooiK^itiawca, UurJara and Ai^Lrara/* 

It la easy co dtacover che riEimea of Ptilla^arfitn, AlEaidar.i SlcLrobalftni» 
Tondlaroet^ En^siiiir, Kattlm^kam, Pursaawiikndfi^ pudo- 
];>akkam, KLlpaahp Chetput, Aminjlkkaralp NunpiubalEara and othars in 
Lho Hat of vtllage^r It Wiu only In Ihat the Engllfib obUlued 

Ihe vUlaEvs of Egmore, Pumanwalkttni smU TondiariKi on a eondltloni^l 
Kmnt from the MmshoISi Theso three vmas«a9 eajrie to be knowp ^ 
"three old Towns** or, LneladlDi:? Trftilleoae^ as the ^"the four old 
Towns." tn ItOfl, the English tamo Into acsuiMilioii of flvio vlUas^^p 
namely, TIraToitlyiir, Nun^Amhakam.^ Vyasarpady, KAtMwaliBm 
fEanor^) and Sattangadap hy i^nt ut I^awsh Hand Khan. TbetrC 
wm heiiceferwmrd known a? '’the five new vULaKna/* f^rliunH 

es 
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Ottd revenues of Llie settkiucut. He ivsa gruffly jmd uneere- 
moniously reealled and superseded by WiUiani flvfford early 
ia June ifWl,* 

William Oyfforfl bad pre\itiiisly sen-ed in Madras tinder 
itnie of t-bfljaber and Winter. He tpAs specially com mis* 
pernor sioncd to suppress the interlopers, in Im prove 
revenues of AIjidras and to estabi ish a factory 
or factories to the southward. In August 1684, 
lie went out on a tour of inspection of tlie factories in tho 
Bay and left Elihu Yale in charge of tlie admjiiistrstion Ho 
icsomtKl office in January 16S& and continued to Iw Oovemor 
till ho was superseded by Mr. Yale in 1687. Gyfford was n man 
of peace ami easily yielded to pressure. 

The new Governor was given special inslruetions by llic 
The i^hWo to pul down the mterlopcrs (f.^.^hoae 

from tnt«^ Eligiislitnen who traded with the Ens! without 
Fin Company a permbsion and iufriniuted its 

monopoly). He liad not strength enough to 
suppress them; and they now began to trouble tin- coast in 
larger niimhers Hum ever. The most powerful of ihese 
interlopers was Thomaa Pin wlio subsequently ruse to be the 


^ ^ wedaM fn betwtwn Egmoirc mui Punwawokiici. 

cSnnMr'^m from, finfdnr Ali’to son. the boj^-.Vawali of ttie 

viiiisac#, VK.. Ernavore, Sadaran- 
Pftnmibarand Fidupakltam. It wU 
n^rrii EnKllah »nirlve<} » occupy San ^omC andThf 

MubMmd ijj™ in tbft name of their ajjy. 

ISflO* I* Msdras on Hic nod Dwember 

MKBZSit. ^ dif *PP«iranc« of tlio Celebrated oomet. itnowii 
to Aewtm^ Coiaet The aupenraaee of this eotcel la thus diiucrllMA 
' the Ootincil. “Wednccday, 22nd Dwetn'K 

aurm^Vt *** hi the nilddls of 

^ d^mlw) apMcured In tho evcalng juat at the settlu 

af the aun. anil does now aaoear to dofreea above tUo horlun ni knif 

I? dS.*2n,..‘“ “ “““ ““ 

of Comet J# Jatportwit bMuioe “It Urol attracted the altantioa 

riflnfitiwy uatronomy; and it waa wlUi reftsrenoe to It 
e!lmat?%rt7L travitatton wto Arrt api»|t«d In the calcolatloa of a 
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Oovcmor of Madruit and was tbo grandfather of tJia great Earl 
of Chatliam. Uvcn as early as 1B7!}, Pitt had become troublesome 
at Madrua and was persuaded into giving a phjmiae to bccomo 
a law-abiding iuliahiiant of the city and subtuiitiiig a bond of 
500 pagodas for good coudiic:!. Apparently he did not keep his 
promise. Renewed eomplamta were made about him In the 
next year 1680 and in the Gticcccditig yi>arii. 

Gyfford was also ordered to inereaso iha revenues of the 
settlement and improve the defences of Rlack 
Sorti'Town Out when tlie people protested on this 

ueeiision, he wns weak enougli to remit the dues 
and gave way easily to ibo demands of the Mu^Bcilman governor 
of Poonamallce, The Jiireeton^ niiieklj' ehangod tlieir opinion 
of him; they began ealling him ihoir " Worthy Agent”; some 
lime later, be was ”tliat heavy President” and “our too easy 
finvemor”; and finally they isccused him of having “not only 
lost hht first love for our service, but also his uudeiutanding 
along with it.” 

Cj-fford iabouM'd hard to bring aljout a re-organisation of the 
arrangements for the Blnek Town which 
e™™ up close to tho White Town and 
oeeupied the site of the present northern 
Varah " the Fort, part of the wcatom glacis 

and the grounds of ilie Tjflw College and the 
High Court. The Fedda Nayak was now asked to employ 
additiomd peons for poliee purposes and to liitend on the 
Governor whenever he went abroad, Ue wos to make good 
whatever was loat in robbery by ttie inhabitants and was to 
bring hack any trader or artisan if he should mn away from 
the town. The ofSoc of the Fedda Nayak was almost co-OVal 
with the foundation of the settlement, lii 1G59 a cnwle wag 
irivca to him by Sir Thomas Chtunber according to which ho 
waa to enjoy, dnty-free, 18 paddy-iieldg in the suburb now 
known as Peddanaielccnpettft. together with several petty customs 
on p.iddy, fbdi, oil, betd-nut and pe]jper. In return, tlie Nnyok 
^ administration; and his idlawanceg were eonfirmed. 



of and Gyffurd 

GyjTora endeavoured lo nialjo pcacH* wilt Lingappii ai:d 

Th*. new Sultan oi- Goientida, 

frooi ti^LfondA ijingiippa dcztuuidud a y^Ty lii^li pesbkaah for 

and gave protection to tto inter- 
loXJctB- I La iticeii'fHl a very larffe amount, njuiiely 7,000 pagodas 
t>u condition tUat tin- interlt^crs stnnld no lonjar be protected': 
and he secured a new conde from Uolconda winch coivtinued the 
rent of Madras at 1,300 pagodas per aiinunL It was also bi 
Gylford’s liniB that negotiations were eulercd into for acquiring 
factories in Ilia Gingw counLrj-, Elihu Yole, then a member 
of Cimncil, was scut down to Oiiigee to seenie from its Maratlm 
ruler a wtric pormitting the Jirhish to settle and trade at Pmto 
Novo, Cuddalorc, end Kunimedu (JantiaTy Settlements 

were duJj' made at Porlo Novo and Cuddalore and n factory 
was built at Kujiimedu. The Directors sanctioned the building 
of a fort equipped with guns at some suitable plOcB in the 
Gmgce country and also asked that negotiatioas might be begu:i 
for the purchase of Tranqacbnr from the Danes, if they 
should be willing to sell it. The ilai^ailja haviJdar of Porto 

AcgnisitiAn of «nd very cleverly 

^Fi Iji'uiiched the qun^Lbn of a Joton, wJuu-eupon 

matter would bo coualdered 
when Ilarji fiaja of Gingce should have given 
tiemnifision for the couatmetion of a fort at Porto Novo or 
Cuddnlore. The establMment at Porto Novo was wiihdi-awn 
in a few years to CuddaJoro. 

Gyhford had to be very watchful as the Emperor Aurangzib 
Fears of BTigaged in the conquest and annexation of 

MRghai attack kingdoms of Dijapur and Golconda and was 

expected at any time to send an army of 
occupation towards ilie south, lie deemed it necesBMiry to 
prepare Modraa to witL'Uand » possible siege by the Mughols and 
confletiuwilly [0 repoir the wails and the gateways and lay in 
stores of groin and a Iiirgo quantity of Jnjah water within the 
Fort. Car racks were also ereeted for the garriBon of Lhe Fort 
10 the west of the Citadel. 

Si 






Governorships of Master and Gyfford 

Among events of domestic importance connected with the rule 
of (jyfford may be mentioned (u) the establishment of the 
“Madras Bank/’ “an institution which was in reality started 
in.the reign of Charles II, though it is popularly referred to the 
Governorship of Lord William Bcntinck in the first decade of 
the present nineteenth century”; (b) the proceedings taken to 
prevent the exportation of slaves from the settlement; and 
(c) the establishment of a Court of Admiralty in the place of 
the High Court of Judicature started in the time of Governor 
Master. 

(o) Talboys Wheeler* makes mention of the Proceedings 
of the Council, dated 2Ist June 1683, ordering the creation of a 
bank according to the Company’s instructions, to the value of 
100,000 pounds sterling, at 6 per cent.; and authorizing that 
bank to receive deposits of money at 6 per cent, interest for 
periods not less than 6 months and to give receipts for such 
amoimts under the Company’s seal. 

AVe also hear of a joint-stock company, called Cassa Verona 
and Company, of which Kasi Viranna who had 
A long been a most influential merchant and 

Merchants.— associate Chief Merchant along with Timmanna, 
became tbe sole Chief Merchant after the 
an ompanj death in 1678, was the predominant 

partner. All the orders for the Company’s investment and for 
the purchase of Indian goods for export to England were given 
to Viranna for execution through his agents. Viranna and 
Timmanna had enjoyed, for a number of years, the privilege of 
paying only half customs in all tbe dominions of Golconda, 
after the manner of the privilege enjoyed by Seshadri Nayak. 
Viranna had bequeathed his share in the joint-stock company 
to the sons and brothers of Timmanna, and died in 1680 being 
succeeded as Chief Merchant by Pedda Venkatadi'i, a brother of 
Timmanna.t 

• Madras in the OWen Time <1882)—p. 71. - - _ - 

t Viranna died towards the end of March 16S0 and his funeral 
was honoured by the firing of thirty guns from tbe Fort. He left 
only one daughter. He was marked by a remarkable partiality for 
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(6) In 1683 the Governor and Council ordered that no more 
slaves should, be shipped from Madras because of * the great 
number of slaves yearly exported from this place to the great 
grievance of many persons whose children are veiy commonly 
privately stolen away from them,” The Dutch had encouraged 
this slave trade, partieulariy in fmnine years, for the sake ot 
obtaining labour for their plantations in the East Indies, An 
order in English, Portuguese, Tamil and Tclugu, forbidding 


Islam j and it was believed that be bad even become a eoiivert to U 
He had a Mussalman alias, Haasan Khan, by which name he was known 
at the court of Golconda, He had even built a 
l^iranna’s maBjid in Madras; and when his body was being 

{>ersoiiality borne to the burning-ghat, a crowd of Mussalmans 
prevented the continuance of the procession and 
claimed that he ought to be buried as a Mussulman. The Governor 
and Council ordered, however, that the body should be burnt according 
to Hindu rities and not buried by the Mussalmans, as they apprehended 
that it would be dangerous “to admit the Moors such pretences in the 
town,” His last wife would have been burnt along with hie body, but 
the Governor would not permit it This is the earliest instance of 
prohibition of sati hy the Goverament, 

The Directors resolved to honour Viranna with the present of a 
gold chain and medal, but since he died before the presentation could 
be made, their mercantile minds made them change their resolve and 
turn the gold of the chain and medal into pagodas. 

After Viranna’s death, Fedda Venkatadri was associated in the 
control of the firm along with Muttu Viranna and 
Alangatlia Filial,—the builder of a pagoda, supposed 
to be the present Ekambareswarar Temple in Mint 
Street—these three holding one-fourth part of the 
joint-stock. Other prominent merchants of the time 
were Sura Venkanna, Arlappa Chetty, Muttu Chetty 
paeumaxti Kasiah, Pattikal Bala Chetty, Ranga 
Chetty and Chi tty Preto, The Joint stock was 
managed by representatives of the share-holders, 
twelve in number. Of them two who were the heads of all were to 
keep the seals and summon the others to meetings; two had charge 
of the cash chests, three were responsible for the Indian goods for 
export and two for the merchandise imported from England for 
disposal; and the remaining three were to look after the washers, 
beaters weavers, painters and dyers. All the twelve were to meet 
twice a week for business. They selected twenty of the Junior 
merchants not of the Committee to go up-country atid make purchases. 
The jpint^tock was reorganised in the time of Governor Yale with a 
capital of 20,000 pagodas divided into 200 shares, which were dlstrl* 
buted among 70 merchants. The scheme of management referred to 
above was now drawn up. The sonior chief merchants were Chinna 
Venkatadri and Alangatba PiUai, the latter succeeding the former in 
the first place on his death in 1689. 
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the transportation of people for purposes of slaveiy, was drafted 
for being put up in prominent places in the town. Any man 
acting contrary to this order was to be fined 50 pagodas for 
every slave shipped by him; and of this fine, one-third was to be 
given to the informer and one-third to the poor. 

(c) We have already noticed the formation of the High 
Court of Judicature under Master, Now, by a 
charter of 1683, the Company ordered the 
Court (1686) appointment of a Judge-Advocate for the hear¬ 
ing of all suits with the assistance of two 
mcrcliants; and consequently the old Court of Judicature was 
silenced. This charter gave the Company full power to declare 
and make war and peace with heathen-nations, to raise and 
keep military forces and to exercise martial law in their 
jurisdiction. The same charter established a court of judicature 
pi*esided over by a civil judge and two assistants, with power 
to hear and determine aU eases of forfeiture of ships or goods 
trading contrary to the charter and also all mercantile and 
maritime eases, includiiig injuries and wrongs done on the high 
seas, according to the rules of equity and good conscience, 
and according to the laws and customs of merchants.” A 
Judge-Advocate was sent to Surat; and it was provided that the 
President at Madras should supply the place of Judge-Advocate 
till one should arrive. Thus the old Court of Judicature 
continued for a time. The Court of Admiralty was established 
in Madras only in 1686, its judge and his tw^o assistants being 
Members of Council and civil servants of the Company. But 
the Justices of the Peace were not interfered with. Later, a 
Judge-Advocate was appointed from England, who was made 
third in Council and was appointed to preside at the Quarter 
Sessions. Courts-martial were also proclaimed under the 
authority of the charter. The Governor usually presided at 
the trial of pirates; but occasionally the Judge-Advocate sat for 
such trials. 

We saw how Master planned to le^y a house tax wliich was 
stoutly opposed by the Indian residents of the city though it 


of JUasUr and Gy ford 


was declared that llie proev^da to Iw utilised for tho 
purposes of coaservimc}^. tiyfTord mada an attempt la levy a 
housc-ta^ in order to defray the e^peoara of tho 
propo^ fortifications of the ludiaa Toim and tho 

charffis of the garrison. On his arrival, tho 
Til Jinn ruLRiJents liaJ cniiiplaiiuHl to him 
attempted impogitoin of a tax, whei^upon be bad rtjmilted ii in 
uixler to pli3J^ them. Bat he was, luifortniiatdy compelled by 
Sif Joslab Child, the rnfLstei'fiil OoveiTior of the Compiuvj''i to 
levy a new tax in tho place of the old one. Child wrote in 16B.3 
IhaL irmlnia should defray *'the whole constant charge of the 
place” and ofdercil LhaL thi? revenue must somehow be raised^ 
leaving, however, the manner of its rabiijig to the diseretion of 
the Governor and Conneil. This order was ingotously repealed. 
Acting under pressure^ Gj'flford and hia Coaneil proposed to levy 
a amali tax on llie Iudia!i n^sidents to be paid monthly and 
suggested that, m on alternative, they were prupHied to receive 
the amount of the lax as a voluntary contribution- It waa 
then proclaimed that all the inhabitants, English, Portuguese, 
Moors and Hindus, sthould lio invited to mjJte a voluntary 
contribution; but the suto of 500 pagodaa per annum which 
had been promised for the last three years by the heads of tho 
difTei^nt Hmdu castes w^as to be demanded and ttallsed even 
by pressure. The heads of the eastes pleaded they had been 
oxempt from paying such taxes and were always paying 
customs. At fir^t they were persuaded to pay a ho^^^4ax, 
varying from three famms to nine fanam^^ according to the 
size of the dwellings. When an attempt was made, under 
fwmmpiory jfistructiuns from Child^ to imlli'^;t the taxj the 

inhabitants struck from their work, hindered the open in g of 
the shops and prevented the entry of grain. 

I* Soldiers had to be drawn out to supprags the 

rCflifltAnce lo u ™, * - * 

tumult and to guard the gates. The cmefa of 
the different castes were thrcaleuefl wlUi Lhe desUmetion of their 
houses and the aierchonts with the eouTi^atlori of their shops 
anil a fine of ton pagodas each. At lost the beads af the v^is^m 
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begged pardon for their mutinous conduct, bat pleaded that 
they should be relieved from the propc^ed charge. They promised 
obedience, but did not really render it. Child insisted that 
some revenue should be raised and wrote angrily in 16S6 that a 
ground or quit-rent should be imposed on every house, or, in 
lieu of it, a small poll-tax per head. 

Thus the Governorship of Mr, Gyfford ran on to its close 
amidst domestic discontent and fears of 'Mughal 
attack. In 1687, there was a terrible storm 
which raged on the coast for four days resulting 
in the destruction of shipping. Two years previously, a cyclone 
had struck the Madras coast with devastating effect, Elihu 
Yale succeeded Gyfford in the latter part of 1687, shortly after 
Sir John Biggs, the newly appointed Judge-Advocate, had 
arrived from England to take charge of the court recently 
established. 


storm and 
cyclone 
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THE GOVERNORSHIP OP ELIHU YAI.E (1687-92) 
AND OP NATHANIEL HIOGINSON (1692-98) 

A PERIOD OF FURTHER GROWTH 
Go\^rnor Yale Lad been 15 years in India before he was 
raised to his high ofScc, which he occupied for 
5 years. He continued to live at Jladras for 
several years after his retirement from the 
Governorship, He amassed a large fortune 
which he spent very liberall3\ After he 
returned from India he lived for a number of years in Englaiith 
In honour of his having been born near Boston in America, 
where his father had emigrated for a lime, he gave help to the 
Collegiate School of Conneelieut witli a parcel of books and 
pictures from which a sum of £560 was realised. ''In reeoguL 
tion of his munificence, the College, and subsequently the 
University wliich grew out of it, were called by his name as the 
Yale Univei'sity.” 

Yale had come out to India as a young man in 1672, had 
served under Master and possessed, like him, a 
strong eharaeter. He was very popular both 
with the Europeans and Indians, kept up his dignity and 
maintained a brave front towards the Indian powers. Me was 
married to the widow of Joseph Hynmers, a ser^^ant of the 
Company and had several children by her. lie lost at Madras 
his only son David; and the tomb of the latter can even now 
be seen in what tvas the old cemetery of the city. It is said 
that the marriage of Yale was the first of its kind to take place 
wnthin the new Saint Maiy*s Church in the Fort. The new 
Governor kept a free house and entertained royally. His 
predecessor, Gyfford, was a very sickly man and generally lived 
in the new Garden-House of the Company (in the grounds of 
the present General Hospital); and the Directors had naturally 
complained of having had to keep up two establishments and 
two tables—the one in the Fort House and the second in the 
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(larJeti-lIdtL^H!. V"ale reverted to tio former prtidiee of Jh ing 
in the Fort ilouac mnl dining ot (he general tabic with the 
3 (erchaittfl^ Writera and Faetora. Wiii'nover he rrquired 
■vlftaution, he retired to bia private garden-huivu*, whirli he 
kepi 11)1 of ter thii faHhinn of the other prominent mcreltarila of 
the place. 

Soon after Yale become Oovemor, the Tninn Jack was 
hoisted upon the Fort bmliun '*iti iliv pineo 
Cijtnpfinjf’s flag which showed two round- 
la tii« lets on a red Held/^ This oeeaaion was cetebrated 

first ® gathering of ttie European and the 

Tndian residents of Ihn town, when the poor 
were fed, several priautiem were released, the Hiildiers were made 
"iLs niciry as jninvh eould make them,” and the principtii 
residents dined on a handsome i>e{Miiit and lieaUhs were drnnk 


and toasts given in Jtadtira and Rhirn* wines. Viillcys were fired 
and 31 guns w'cnl off in honour of the King, 21 For tlic Coniponv 
and 1!> for the iniperious Sir Josialt Cliiid^ under wliuss 
mstnictions Yule was a wiJIing tool. 

The most important event during Yule's Clavomorshl)i wan 
iTitm institution of « Mayor and Corporation for 

a I'otimmKoo the city of Madras. The Corporation of Madras 
for Msdrsfl earliest Of Its hind in British India. T!ie 

signifirunee of its creation was not siilRt-iently strvssod by 
liiKtorians like Mill and Thornton. The originator of the ideu 
was Sir iltadah Child, W'ho had already been making the fire 
and vigour of his pen felt, strongly by the Jfadras Conticil. 
Thfl khia of a miuiieipal organisation for Madras wi» taken by 
Child from the practice of tlio DiUeh government in llw East 
Indies. In the general letter to Madra.s djiied the 28th 
September 1687, Child detailed ft plan for the formation of a 
CoriHiration eoni)Mi«ed of Indians mixed with some Eiigli»hmi>n 
ajid equipped with a regular Mayor, Aldermen ami nnigeiwca, a 
Recorder and a Town Clerk and armed witli power to decide 
petty cases and to levy rates upon the inhabitants for the 


ihir.rnor^hii^ of Yak and 

building o£ schools, ot a Town Hall and a Jnil, Thla ^’kborate 
letter is ^A^ea in ^U^ijso below.* 

^ But If you couia contrivo ft form of o Corporation to be 
CATabikbed, of the Nutivofl isiiXflil witb iomo EasU-ib frtiinaii, for ^u^Ut 
wo bnow publlo uao ini^bt be made Lbureol; utd might 

n(v<] the mambfira aamo and pn^MnSneuck-a by Chcirlor under 

OUT hulI, that ml Ell t pkaae ihvm (im alt moa aro natil rally w^lth. n 
JllUe puwer^; nud we milatil mkf a public adtamage of ihflin, without 
ulMtiD]; ewCaUalb any pftrt of our dotnlnion when wo plonae to exert 
IL And k id uot unillECly that the ha&dn of ihe Bevernl caatc^p butitg 
nmdi> Aldem^n and doma others Durgeases, wllU power to ^hooue but 
or thetucdlvea yearly their Mxyor^ nnd lo Uul ull the inhabUontd for a 
Town HaJI, or any public bulldlcE^ tor Ibcmseivca 10 mako urc of— 
your people would more wttilngly and tiberally dlaburiid dva Bhllllng 
townrde the fublk gopd; being raxed by tbeiiiAnlvee, iban six pance 
Imposed by our desttgrical power (notwltbstandlns they Etmll aubmJt 
to wht-ii wo tee caUfie)p w ard GovernmDut in manage aucli a society , 
m to Dialcc ilietn proud of their honour and pi-ufcrmcnt, loid yi^t only 
mlnlaldi'lat, ami Buhsen-lunt to the ends ul the Govemmcni* which 
under m l« yourMlvea. 

^•\Vn direct dothlnE poaitlTely In Lb la, but refer 1 1 to your Cdu- 
nlderatlon, and, If you thlah It may fCduund to the public pood, and 
that you may the betler adapt It to ilic good of the place, and 
eatabllfllilnE of nur almoJule power oT-er k, and tinto ivome iilmllltuilo 
to the fonca of aucli CorpomtlOiiH In England whom them le alwiiys a 
Governor^ a superior power oufl a Eorrleon, w# have thought fll to 
send yuu u Copy of ibo into Charter granted by Ula Mujesty to the 
Uorougb of f^rloniotilhp where ^51r John Dlgga (Judge of the new Court 
of Admiralty at Madma) was Itecordor, and undorstands pot 

onJy that ci?n6tkutftuj+ but the piucCLcai way of proceeding IL 

"Wo know Uiia can he no ubRoluto platform for you. Yqu. may 
mnlco great nlEoratloiui twcordlofS TO the nature of Iho place and the 
people, and tUc dlffcvcjice of law a, customs, aud ulniosl every iking 
elae^ hiuvceu Euglaitd dud ludLa: but tbla wlil GOrve m lx foundation 
from whcni 3 > fO Iwig^n your cQiuddei'uUcnG ojid dchntcfl concomlEg ihla 
afTciJr' whlcJs wilt re^iuirQ great wicdoni imd much thlnkluE to ci cate 
euch a Corpn ration In Mudraa. as will bo boneflclaJ to the Cctapuuy 
and place, without the leant diminution of the uoyer^lga power Hln 
MnMty hM entruHted m wlih, and which we luo reooUed to oxerebte 
rhere during His MoJaity^G loyul jakasurc and conlldenec m ue. 

^IJpon the whole maTtorn If you think any ouch cOhsMtutEoii 
bcncflcla], and GbnU ticnd iia a Charter filled, up with the nams* of th* 
Qj-st and uioticrn klnyorf Aidarnifta and BurdeSiacs*—the proper hublte 
and ornaments wo ahall enjofn them to wear In the Court House and 
upOfi oJi other solemn lUcaLalanB —and what niuceu^ or ensigns nf 
authority, wo chall admit to be carried before them by their proper 
ofljeers nr series nts,— we sliuU consider of lt> find pnobkbly rolom It 
TO yon, engrossed iinilei- mu' larger s^aI, with iiouu ur very little 
altoration. 

*'We ^cojfcnj™ Lbeir CauiL Baolin inufll always bo kt*pL In the 
English tongui^; sad the Tos’ii Clark mikot nlwaya bo ad Eugl^hinun 
that can speak Fortuguese sad Gen too; and their Recorder must he 




Gouenwrship of Yate md Higginson 

Child was particular that the Court of Aldermen should be 
Oath to bo composed of three English freemen, three 
taken by the Portuguese aud seven jVIooi's and Hindus; and 

Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses should, 
before they entered ui>on their offices, take an 
oath to be true aud faithful to the English King and to the 
Company; and that the three English Aldermen should always 
be servants of the Company. 

the same* The habit of the Aldermen in that hot country, we think 
ought to be thin scarlet silk gowns; their number twelve, besides the 
Mayor; that they may be allowed to have kettysols (umbrellas) over 
them. The Burgesses to wear black silk gowns; their number to be 
limited to $0, 80 or 100 as you shall find most convenient. The 
Serjeants attending them, to bear silver Maces gilt, not exceeding one 
yard in length. All ofiicere to be elected by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
with the approbation of our President, and to be paid by the 
Corporation such reasonable salaries as the Mayor and Aldermen shall 
think fit; and to have such fees established by the Mayor and 
Aldermen as shall be settled and appointed by them with the approba’ 
Uon of our President and Council, And, to give the Mayor and some 
of the Aldermen power to be always Justices of the Peace, as in the 
Portsmouth Charter, and to have power to try ail causes that shall be 
brought before them—to erect a proper prison for the use of the 
Corporation, and to award judgement and execution in all causes that 
shall be exhibited before them. The judgement to go alw'ays according 
to the sense of the Mayor and major part of the Aldermen present. But 
if any party thinks himself injured in a cause exceeding the value of 
twenty shillings by the sentence of the said Mayor anu Aldermen,— 
the party offended may appeal for a rehearing to our Judge and 
Judicature of the Admiralty; who shall determine any cause brought 
before them by appeal within two court days next iifter the appeal 
brought; and their determination sliall be final. In all civil causes, 
any party grieved by the sentence of the said Mayor and Aldermen, 
or any Mayor or Justice of the said Corporation, may appeal to our 
President and Council for redress, who shall determine thereof the 
very next Council day ensuing to the end that Justice be not delayed. 

'*\Ve think it may be convenient that in the saM Court of Aldermen 
being twelve beside the Mayor, there should never be above three 
English freemen and three Portuguese; the other seven to be Moors 
and Gentoos, But if you find any inconvenience or inconsistency, 
in the particulars we have propounded you may correct or alter them 
in draught you send us for such a Corpoi'ation. 

^'All fines levied in the said Corporation shall he half to the use 
of the Company, and the other half to the use of the Corporation; and 
in regard Sir John Biggs went over so well instructed as to the 
raising of some petty duties for the Company's new Court of Admiralty, 
we shall need to say no more of that now, but expect to hear f;oni 
you and him, how you havb regulated that matter for the benefit of 
the Company and use of the inhabitants. 
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In this elaborate letter, Cliild invited the Sfadras Governor 


tTiild sends a 
1 ‘eacly dra^ii 
OiarteF for 
Coiporation. 
(De^mber 
16S7) 


and Council to offer their own suggestions to 
his di^aft schemes. But yet within three months 
of his first letter, he and the Deputy President 
of the Company had an audience with King 
‘James; and it was determined at this audience 


to send out a ready-drawn Charter under the Company *s seal 
for the formation of the Madras Corporation; and along with 


"If you should find such a Corporation as aforesaid advisable to 
be instituted, it would be most convenient that all debates In the 
Court of Aldermen should be in English (if it were possible); but 
if that cannot be at presenti you must contrive methods to bring it 
to that in time* 

** tC the officers of the Court of Aldermen should sei^a any 
Englishmen for drunkenness or any such like crime, they are not to 
be resisted; but every Englishman is to be carried before the President 
or some English Justice of the Peace, and not to be judged or censured 
by any foreigner in a criminal cause. But in an action ctvO or 
personal, between an Englishman and any foreigner, the Court tf 
Aldermen, by the Mayor's vote, shall judge and determine without 
appeal, if the value be under three pagodas; but if it be above three 
pagodas any party aggrieved may appeal to our Court of Admiralty 
as aforesaid, 

'*The Mayor and two Aldermen shall be a quorum for the trial 
of petty causes; but no duty shall be levied upon the inhabitants for 
public structures, officers' salaries or other ornaments, but with the 
consent of the Mayor and at least six of the Aldermen, 

"The Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses, and all their officers, before 
they enter upon their respective trusts shall take an oath to be true 
and faithful to His Majesty, to the Company and to the Company's 
General of India for the time being, 

''The Court of Admiralty may, by virtue of the powers gianted 
by our intended Charter, assess and levy a rate upon the Inhabitants 
for the building of one or more free school or schools for teaching 
the English tongue to Gentoos or Moors, or other Indian children; 
and for salaries to the school-maaters, and by degrees for many otber 
public good works, tbeir constitution being to be bo framed that our 
President and Council Bhall always influence their debates and resolu¬ 
tions. 

'*Your three English AJdermeii are always to be the Company's 
servants, and when any of them for any cause, cease to he the 
Company's. ^nviints, they are to cease to be Aldermen; and our 
President and ,Council are to ifominate and appoint some other of the 
Company's servants to be Aldermen in the room and . stead of such 
English Aldermen so removed, from the. Company's service. , 

"If any doubt arise concerning the true meaning, or. exercise of 
the powers Intended by such a Charter, bur president and Counci] 
are to be determine all such doubts; and all persons are to conform to 
their determination until our own minds be fuitlicr declared therein, 
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this Charter which was bsuod hjr the CompDii.v on ilie Sflili 
DecenilH'r IfifiT, were sent out the Places and llie Sword to^otlicr 
with orders that the (Tuipai'uiion should he immediately sEarted. 
"Our Town of fort St. Uiiorgo, coinmonly the Christian Town 
and City of Jiludrassapatam upon the coast of Gorontandel in 
tliu East Indli» and aJl the territories thereunto bclongiu;^ not 
exceeding the distance of 10 mileH: from Fort St. George, to be 
» Corporation under us by the namo and title of the Mayor, 
Aldermnn and Burgesses of tlie Town of Fort 
Ividrrnit'u*^ City of Jladrassapatiim," was 

the heading of the Cliarter. There were to be 
twelve Aidermeu and sixty Burgesses, ilr. Nathaniel HiggiaBoiij 

"BMfdea ilic coiiy uf Uia I^rUtnouth CUdrier to help your taven- 
tioiip WB havrt cfiawu u similar form nf Ctiarler vvltk such uUeniUoii aa 
we a[}jirehEndi n^^^sary at wblcb yaij inny alter atiii fidd 

tlieremitv as you bba catiK^ nntl ibtu r^luni another dmiiEht to m. 
wlili itiii; btaaka flLled a[ii with nainea or lUl ouch persona ait yutl ^ 
ihtnk riTt^t to the lirat and modern e<iMtlluhoEu 

"In your noiulnfliloii gt tlio Brat Aldorman, fmd for ligrfiafler, 
you muat obeorve not to make two brothel's at ihc sajue tloio 
Aldermee^ nor tiny tliat tire near k.lndr«iJ; but ao mis tho bonds of il| 1 
■^tes In that Coxirt that you may alwnyeji bold tbo hilauce. Mmy 
oiliflf barlkulnra of this and othflr kinds, you may Und wisely provldtwf 
for In ihg l>utcb papers before mentioned, wltlcli will ho worlh your 
BludyinE and ff Ejuuent iKruaal. 

''Odt dw.fi 5 Ti In tlio whule is lo ant up tho DiiLgli CyvOriimtut 
fluioiis the EiifillFiiL In the Jndkit (Ibon which a bt'iter cbtinnL fy? 
mvenlOiil for the flood of ijoulorlly, and to put us upon an gqtiiiil 
motliiff ot power w|ih Thom lo offt-nd or dofond. or enhtrfle the Engllstl 
domulon nud unite tha ntrc.pEth of our nation under one entlro and 
4ibarQiut« <50niinand suhjecL lo uSi aa wo arg and ever lilinll bo moat 
diftlfuily to our own sovereign. But this distinction we will jnaAo; 
irmt wg will nlwaya otwgrvg our own old EnffILsh lenus^ Attorn^y- 
Geneml Inatoad of FlscaL Aldormgn Inslead of Scepln, Burggssgn * 
Inetoad of Burghera, Serjeanhi Inijtwid of Balligs. Froaident anti Aflanl 
i?f" V? Ornmnnderp Director of^ COnmilsiHiry, etc, jVnd this with 
fils MaJaftty'^B approhuUon we are rCfiOlvod to pursue steadilyp and 
throw everyihlrifl out of the way Uiat ob^itruets Or rglords this sond. 
ftncl /frecht reformation " 

The clisrter wm *raii(erf by Uib Governor ana Con 3 i>iiay cl‘ 
Merchuin on tbe SOUi Deemuber, lesT—they "luvliig (ouflU bs 
oxiKriticce arnj tiie pmciiK oi other European nitGons In InaiA that 
The arnkUig and c?[abl!i;hmgii!, uf CovfiOruUoiiij La Cltlgs and Towna 
tlw arc gron'n i^xc&edtng peputnun tenila mor^ to tlic well ^venitEiC 
of such impitlous pliicsB, and to tha Inercaae of trade tUaii tlio 

wnaliitt iif.e of niirtlHl law in trivia] coiuerna, wn bavu tlutr foi'o. 

"^r» *’***‘***''^ deivrmlnatfpn of ooDtrorerolee of little nv'inem, ' 


OuvtniontJtip of Tolf and fliffffmsoH 


Soqond in Ooiiiicil, whh nftrninat^l the flrist Mnj'OT. Three other 
English Members o£ the f?nunciJ, thriHj Pori iiffriesc rnerchatita, 
til fee JeivEJch merchunts—there wea a feir-ijli'.ji’d Jeivish colony 
in Jlndros et ihiit. time—nnd three ilindua were nomirmted 
Altlermen in the CJiarier itwlf. These latter were Clunna 
VeiiliiitHfIrh the younger brother of Bnri Timmianna whom ha 
sueceediid in the ofTlce o£ Chief Mereharit, ^hmdii Vorona who 
waft also Chief Merdiajit for some time and AlanRoilui Pillni 
who was the builder of Liie Ekamhareswarar Temple in Hint 
Street. A new Ma3'or was to be ciccietl on tin; 2!)th of September 
every year; and I he Charter itself waa to come intn force from 
the 29th SeptendHT ISfifi, The Mayor and Aldermen were to 
IfK a Court of Hoeord; and (lie .^laynr and tlirce of the Aldermen 
were to ho Justices of the Pence. The Judge of the Supreme 
Court of JudicHtiire that was created was to the llocorder 
of the Corporation; and a Town Clerk w*ho wa.s also to he a 
not ary-, was to be elected. 

On till! appointed date, 29th September 16flS, the Corporation 


if>ii 

of tht^ Varput* 
raiim fSOth 
^k‘pli-inWr 
^lOAA) 

tlip Burgies94?s 
tlie irayor in 


wiis innngnrntcd with all due aokinnity, th^ 
Mayor aiid others taking' thyir JT^ppefive oath^« 
Aftpr dinner towards throe in the oftornOfm, tho 
whoJo Corporation marehf^ m thoip coTeral 
robes, the Aldermen in acarJ^ aerge gowns snd 
in white CJima wilk with the Bfnee carried before 
proeesaion to the Town Hall.* 


frequeaUy htvppefiln^ Hid -liihmblt^TitJ^ thOiiRbt It 

canvealeat la hihIid, oraaiii jmd coaatltatD. Our Tqwti or Fort 

St. .The preamble DtiTs^ieB ujHsn thft nf 

providing nia^f^terial JurladSeLlen oTer petty atTeccea tb* first duty 
of the CoriwnitEon^ 

* “AcconUo^ to yi?aterrtar'a aiimmons, Ihf* Pralijent and CouncO 
met flt the 7art Hall, to advlB* about the eaMbUahlng of the Corponi- 
Uon of thU tlty, wh^re were pr#Mnt all,—the Mnyor, Itemrder, 
Alflfinnes, and IhirgefiseB En town; when It waa nirret'd to me?t tn 
I heir Gowns and OmamenU lit the Town HnTI oh the 50Lh Indian L 
The Aldermen tn stnrlut serfio fiowna, anrl ihi^ tn white 

Chtno alUc, to eonailk abowl the choosing whom th?y ahall think m 
to make up iho numht^r of Aldermen appcilnted by the Charter. 

Aceoiding to ihla day's tippolilLniont, the Prealdent^ Mayor, 
R™rdar^ Aldermen, Burges^ ijttd chief Of the 1nhfi1i[taTil¥i met nt the 
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Hr. Hiftgiil'ion served only six luontba os Moyor and ic-signwl. 
TUe flr»t »iicce<idcd iu bis oflRec by Jlr, Littletmi, 

tro(il>iv» tti the TUe Carpofation soon complained that lliey bad 
CorpointioTi revenues or funds for carrying out tli;.* 

works expected of them like the const niction of » Tiiwn 
ll&ll, Sehoobhoose, etc. The Council gave them the right 
to collect the existing petty taxes of paddy-toll, mcasttring 
and ^yCigher's diit.y and btokcnige ^naid by the tuwii-liToherii. 
But these sources of re^’cnnc were applied to other objects than 
those which the Corporation Charter had specified; and tiiere 
quickly orofic a qttatrei between tlie (fovemor anil hTayor's 
Court. The Governor had, meanwliile, (quarrelled with several 
of his Couneiliors some of whom were Aldermen; and he now 
proposed to witlulmw thiiic taxes from the purview of the 
Corporation, These differenees were suppiemented by OLlier 
onuses of (juafrel lietwcen the Governor and I be Huy or’s Court. 
Under the Charter there was a right of ajipeal from the Mayor 
Court to the Court of Admiralty. But since the latter court 
became extinct in 2639 on the death of its Judge, the Mayor^s 
Court Jield that its own deoisiona were final. Yak objected to 
Ibis and the qoarrel was made the bitterer on this accenut, as 
explained below. 

In 169^ the Company complained that there were so early 
ns lfi90 os many as eight Rnglish Aldermen iu the Corporation 
and desired that the body of Aldermen should he coiupiistd of 
the beads of eeveraj castes like tile AriniUdans, ilie Hehrewi, 
Ibc Portuguese, the Hindus and tbe llooi-s. 


Fert HnU: before wboui the ItEeht lIoDomble Cambcniy's Ctiurter was 
pubUct}' rtnii bjr the Secreturr. After whteU llie rrealdent adutolw 
torwJ Dstba to the Mayor ana Tteeoi'acr for their due perfomuince ef 
their pinoee; and ilieu the Mayor aud ItBcordt^r tlld the like le the 
Aldermen and Bureeaaea, In tbeir as%*aral toattner unit Comia. A wbllo 
lifter went to dinner, and about three iu Utu even tog the whale 
CorpomUon marched In their aevetol robes, with the Mtieeo Ixflore Ibe 
Mayor to tha Town Hall." (Fori Bt Coorfio ConaulifillOiia dated 
I3tb Septemb-r, IfiSS anil 29lb September, 1698), 
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OovemQrtfiip of Yah and Itiggin^on 


Thfl M!i)"iJi" Ihli-. aA'iit^d Ui R'-nljicri liin 

Tiiv wm-kifiR ucceptEmcfi Of it on thcr ^oiind 

of the Mnyor's tliat hh existing official duties were vcTy hca^y* 
I odrt Thei-vfoJiPj it was regnlvetl that the 

Court should be held only onee a fortnight and that two of the 
Aldennen w'ho were also Justices of the Peace, should sit tvei^^e 
a week at the Choultry in order to deal with ^'^winidl ofTeJiCti?* 
and comjjiaints to the amount of 2 Fagedoa flue or award/' 
The Jlayor and jUdermcn were to be a Court of Xteeord lor the 
fo^^Ti; and the ^layor nnd the three fwnior Aldermen were alijo 
In he JiiHlires tif tlie Pf!!ioiu The HL'iyor's Court istuild try ^lil 
ci^il and criminoL TJicre was to be an ajjpeul rruni it 
in civil coses only when the value of the award exeerded thre^ 
pagodas, and in eriminol eases wdi en I lie offender was centeneed 
to lose life nr limTj, ]L eould infliet f'ot|Hjr}il pnuiwhmciil 

and imprjHonmeut. 

The flavor's Court wvas to have a fti'eordcr, being an Bnglisli- 
i bom covenanted servant of the Company. Sir 

lUll , M * 

wiiii (hii- John Bigga, tho Jndgti-Advocatej w^as to be the 

<toT#-rnor. Recorder. When he died in 1689, the 

Court of ^\diniraJty, wldeh alstti called tin? Suptrnie Courts 
was de?^bred extinct. According to the Charter there was a 
rijs'ht of appeal froiri the Mayor Conrt to the Court of 
Admiralty. Now the Mayor 'h Cotirl declared thiEt iheir own 
deei.^ions w<Te final The Jlnyor and some of the Aldirrmcii 
were memhers of the Council j and they quarrelled over ihh 
willi Hovemor Yale^ who thotight dilFerently and countermanded 
some of the sentences of the Mayor's Court. On two ^Kreaslon^ 
Vole forcibly released two Indian debtors from prison, BJi 3 -iiig 
that the imprisonment was very severe nod that if sneb conduct 
should be persisteel iuj n largo nuinl)er of peujilo tnigbt iibtmdon 
their linu^ea and mu away from the place. He aHo cautioueJ 
the Court not to appoint Justices of the Choultry whkh 
the fuuctton of Govern ment. 

Ciovernmcnt now resolved to ert^d a new oourl of judicature 
f?anaistiog of a Judge-Advoeate and four Judges. The Cuvertior 
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was to act as Judge-Advocate^ pending an appointment from 
Engjaiid, Of the four judges, one was to be an Aniieniaii 
merchant, who was to enquire into causes 
concerning his own eonimimity and other 
foreigners. Another was to be the Company a 
Chief Merchant, Allingal ( Alangatha) Fillai, the builder of the 
Ekambareswarar Pagoda, who was to appear for *'the Natives, 
as well Gentues, Moores, and Mallabars/' There was to be an 
Attorney-General for this court which lasted on till 1692, when 
the Company sent out a new Judge-Advocate, 

The Choultry Justices eontiniied all this time j they were 
magistrates, and the senior among them was called tlie Chief 
Justice, Tlie Aldermen of the Corporation sat also as Justices 
at the Choultry, Siibscquently, when their work at the Mayor's 
Court increased, special Choultry Justices had to be noininated* 
(The Court of Admiralty, by fusion with the Recorder’s Court 
created in 1796, beeame in 1801 the first Supreme Court 
appointed by the Crown; and the latter by fusion with the East 
India Company’s Sadder Court became in 1862 the present 
High Court), 

The Armenian community first appeared as an important 

Settlement of ^ the population of Madras in 1689-90, 

the Armenians A contract between an Armenian merchant, 
Panous Calendar, a merchant of Ispahan, 
of them and Sir John Chardin, the noted traveller, on 

(i6Sf^90> behalf of the Armenians and Sir Josiah Child 

on l)ehaif of the Company, was drawm up in June 1688 by 
which the Armenians were given liberty to voyage in the 
Company's ships, to live in the Company’s settlements in India 
and to enjoy all civil rights ‘*in the same manner as if they 
were Englishmen born,” and also to have ‘^the free and undis¬ 
turbed liberty of the exercise of their own religion,” They 
were also given right to trade with China and other places 
within the limits of the Company’s Charter on the same terms 
as Englishmen, Copies of this contract were sent to Madras in 
August 1688 with an assurance that the Armenians would be 
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Their privi¬ 
leges 


sober, frugal and very wise all the commodities and places 
of India,” 

firegorio Peron and other Armenians of JMadras petitioned 
to the Council to be exempted from aU petty 
duties levied on their goods by the Pedda Nayak 
and other Indian officials, just as the English 
were exempted. The Council agreed to do so. We have 
already seen that Armenians were recommended for being 
appointed Aldermen; Sir Josiah Child had formed a very good 
opinion of Coja Panous and other Armenians. The Directors 
of the Company even sanctioned a plot of ground on which the 


Armenian settlei's in Madras might erect a Church of their own 
and offered to build, in the first instance, a church of timber 
for their own use, which might later on be altered and to allow 
£50 annually for the maintenance of a priest. This speaks 
much of the good impression created by the Armenians on the 
Company. 

It may be interesting to note in this place the currency 
system prevailing in Madras. The indigenous 
pagoda of gold, \vorth about 8 shillings and 
8| 7}iattu in fineness (10 mattu being charac¬ 
teristic of pure gold and corresponding to 24 carat) w^as the 
standard coin. It w^eighed about 53 grains, t,e,, ^ of the silver 
dollar or real of eight, 32 fanams went to make up a pagoda 
and 6 cash were equivalent to one fanam. Sometimes there was 
variation in the number of fanams to a pagoda. Tlie fanam was 
nominally also of gold, but of 4 J mattu of fineness. The English 


desired to coin silver mpees and copper pice after the Mughal 
model. They wanted to obtain from Golconda the right to coin 
rupees and, failing to do so, secured a patent from King James IT 
under the Charter of 1686, In the next year, they resolved to 
coin rupees, similar in form, fineness and device to the Mughal 
rupee. They now struck silver fanam-picces of four, two and 
one fanams value. It was only in 1692 that the Mughals autho¬ 
rised. the Company to mint money according to their standards. 
TIuis the English could strike the geld mohur and the silver 
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nipctL Soon onlci's wore issiicd that thure should bo a fbeod 
rate of 36 yilver fauams to the paj^ochi. The jjiitnber of pagudas 
ta a {fold muhuv 3:T nppruxlTzuiUdy; and tbi^ number of 
rupees to it ID-S approxjmutcly. The Modrus Mint had 
bcf^xm to work m early as 1640. 

Pretfident Yak had pknly of tronbk with tlie ^Jughnls 
swalluweil up Bija|iur and fiukondii and 
Mitli tlie consoqumtly became of their oequbb 

South India, Towards the end of 
non diij 1687 Mughal authority was finuly esliddiwlicd 
grants over the dinLrifitit of Clungkput, PoonaiunLlce 

and Conjeevarutn. Unlortunately, ut that timep the Company 
hod determined to wage war against the Mnghal power and 
had hostile actigii in Bongab * result of which ihe 

llingrtsli fKetorias in thiiL iirovincc were over run by the enemy 
and liie factors themseives c^fpeUed. Agent Chamock* fled 
from the factory' at ilugli and sought protection at Madras with 
li}:> colleagues and family. The farlories in ilo! Northern 
hke Vixiigax>atiim^ MtiauJipatam and ^laddapollacn were 
iicjct Gci/cd by the Mughtiis, This was in the eourue of 1680. 
The UotuJ:>':jJ ui Madratf wys appreheusivo that thf-ir toivn would 
be ne:£l threatened and prepared for 5>tnudiug a sieg^. How- 
e^^r. news was received in Slsrrh 1630 tiiat peace had been 
made with the 3Iughals anfl the Empei'ni- had ordered ^errmffnj 
Id be prtfjiar^d for the Engiiak restoring them tn their prenous 
tights and pieces ai trade in Bengal and on the west coast, Ttna 
ffirman^ for Sladros and it a subordinate factorjea could net be 
hwued aiaug v-iLh ihe others, because the Mughal autheritiea 
dcaiiid to have access to the original giants th.cmsclvcs. SoiUi 

Tac faiiuan ^ actually forwnrded to the Muglid 

oJ Nawab hoad-quarters ; and in the return voyage 
I'J™* from Surai, one of them—being aji old gold 
ptule Vijayanagar giant—was lost. In 1(J90| 
Naw-ub j!ulflkar Klian was apjx>inted the Slughal general in 

* He rqniaLiied In Mudnifl for oyer a .FPar aei liad bis 
bipMMfl la ibo Fart Ohurdi, It wai from Midma Uimt he proceeded 
to found Calcutta. 

im 
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uf the oporaUoue in the Carnatic against the Maralhaa 
of (rmgf^. Ih* now appiitul to Lho ^ngli^ih for 200 m^.iinds^ o£ 
gun-powder and a body of 000 ^.uldiuFs; in retom foi' 
thi^ and for a Jurther supply of powder, the Kawab gavo 
Govemur Yale a oowie confirming the existing grants for 
MndruM wnd other English factories and sett lemon is on the 
eoa^tp mirluiiiiig llasulipKluni, ^luiIa|>oL]ain, Vkagapatamj Fort 
St. David, Cuddalote and Forto No¥o. The fiowk was dated 
Durember 1690** 

III 1B92 the Englbih got a further advantage, nemcly, the 
The Fn "mb support of Prince K?iin Bak>ih, the youngi=!St non 
rhp Hghi to ^he Eni|ier{>r and Asad Khan, the Wascir of 
the Empire and father of Nawnb Zulflkar Klisn 
w'ha hod eomc down to the Cornstie. Yuk ei.mt 
tw'o EiigliHlimeii In the ^lughal c:iiii|> bcfroi'6 Gingot! with a peti¬ 
tion fui Llie grant of eertain privileges, of wJiieli three may h: 
noted hcJ'^’p (Jl the annual rent of 1.2(Xf pagodas for Madras 
JrH'lilding Triplieane tnighl lit^ lakrn off; f2j that Totidiarpel^ 
FiU'HQwakain nnd EgD:[ui'e he given over to the Kngihh rent- 
free i and (d) that the Mndras Mini might liave the liberty to 
com rupees with the sLam|i of the great -^lughah Tfio flml 
it-Ejueida were referred to the Emperor; btit the last ana 
WD5 sanctioned by the Prince. On receipt of this ssnetion 
which v.’ss sctompaniefl by a drtsa of liononr for thtr Uovernorp 
guns were fired and return pr^'iMita were given to the envoys 
to the Mughols. 

* '"Wborcaa in llie time vt the laic ahamc^lcoa ami falUUc&a rcbclUoUp 
tlio Frealdcbt of Ibu Eugliab, EUbu Ynle, Governor and Cautatn of 
CUcanopattanamk protected and acststed Mohmoud AIJ and otlier servants 
o£ the Moghul, and atipolfcd wllli i^awdcr wllli allicr acrvJc^; in 
eopslderaUoti w^horeof I liava made aud given thlu tut cowle or ^nmt+ 
That (ho rent of the FqfL imd Facloiy of Obonnarvalaiiam wllh 
ndcuftiDinaTy prlvUcgey, the Ei^lish Facior[*p o| ^ Metcblrpia.iLaTnt 
Mdddapollainp ViEftgutJJilaiQ^ ete.,^ wHtblll thk territories of ihe tlokoDdi 
CDualry^ also Uieir and Factories of Devaniunpatnam. 

Caddalore, Porlo NOvo, IfrimlevaBBll, etc., wllhla the IcrriVorles of 
Gittjge*?; according to the fomiDT cLustoin and tlio uaual precllce of tbs 
Eoglibli. lot U r<>0i3.Eii undlatuTbcd In Sonabad^" (TranBlaUcn of lbs 
/artfiofi rcceh ed ftom ZnlSbar Kban]!. 

m 
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Tiic Eiiijlkli at Madras liad also iliffivuliica whJi ihf Miinitba 
n»i> lijnsiisji tliflt hud plRiiUjtl itself in (fingiMj i;i 

at MnUro-t and llie tima of Sivaji. Their factory at UuddaloK 
Artpdl'iilau*^ actioa in ita ufiiglibourhood bctweea 

« Maratlma and the JIusLnla in 1687. Roma 

M uiiioj secund son of ^sivaji, lied to liJngee 

alL}ii{; with some of the proDiiucnt aiumlha generals, after 
ijamhliuji, hie elder bratJier, woo barburniiHl.v executed by the 
MughaJs and the bulk of Mahjirashti'o came into their oecupa- 
tion. The .Muratha power wim non- removed for nil pnietieal 
piirp^^cs from the Deecan to the Climatic (ItiSH). Alter some 
ncaolintions. Vale got from Romo Rajn the fort of TcsnDpatui.i 
(Tevamiinpatnflm) to die noMh of Cuddaloie “as also all the 
groiinds, woods and riven ruimd the said Fort ivllhin the 
rand^c Shoti of a great Gunn” which ‘Hook iu Cuddalorc and 
.i(a circumference, much beyond Teraiuiiiipatum and Mangeo 
Lopuug. * It is Considered that Yale gave the name of the 
Welsh .Sainl, David, to the ucw fort. 

The dillii'Uliies experimeed from the growth of the Miwlini 
. power at f>an Thutn4 ivune also conslilcrtible, 
get San Tkoinc fhc Forlugiiwc of that jdai^ were dcairuiis of 
gotting recognition of their independent govern- 
nient and vied with the iluglish in making offer to with thv 
Mussuhnau governor for ite renting. After the fall of Golcdndn 
hi 16S7j Vale hoped to attain his obji.*cl of securing San Thoin6 
with its deptindeui villagtss, for an annual rent of 3,800 pagodas. 
But, at the last moment, the Portuguese gained Ihoir aim by 
giving Mushal governor a ss-crel eonsidetutioii, Tliis altUudi! 
of the Poi-luguese of San Thome made the English at Madras 
turn to the seniees of the French Padres for the Catholic 
churches in their place. 

M war had broken out with France soon after the acccssioa. 
^ft«d aftkm ^iBiam HI to the throne of En:tland in 

wiUi tUu F»B-b ahd OR a powerfM Fi eneii fleet i,.„j rcjichcd 
Poiiditbcriy in the cours.; of iBUU, iho Ejjgliab 
at Madras were attacked hy the French fleet in (he Madias roaiit 
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oil r>if! 15th Augititt. The Engliidi had the Jn'tp of a few vi-Mtils 
offevftl by the DutcJi ut PuUeat. A coDtemi'orai'y apcoiml snj« 
that thu Preneh laiglit have got au easy vfettyry, if they hnd 
Iwldly gniijpled with the uiieiny, hcconae the guns fiom Fo-t 
St. tieorge coultl not liave played upon the Fraiieh ships wUhotu 
injuring thetr own vessefs. The fight laafctl four hours, the 
FreneJj ships keeping wcl! out of rtadi of ilje guns o'f tiie Fur!, 
The Duteli cymmauder was iisked to pui^ui- the Fmteh when 
they retreated, hot exeii.'ted hinutelf, saying Iil- had only ordem 
to defend himself from the enemy, hut. ' none to rhaso tlicm ur 
go out of hia miy to se^k th^rui.' * 

Tt was nisu in the time of yate that the rtulian troops of the 

Thn orgAiiiKH- improved in euudurt and dis- 

Uon of ifhiiwi ciplintf. They were funned into three resular 
ronnnlJon nf ^nipaoiCA of nbout I 1 hujidrcd poonsi 

t^impanies Were provided with 
' mushelJi and one with lanecs; and they were 
oRieerrd by the EjigTish iTsidenis of the place. Earh of the 
companjes was to have its duties uamfHlIy detailed- TIiLh rc^ 
urgnnisation of the Indian pccais vinployod for the guariling of 
Um auhttrbs k lield to furnlsii ‘‘a mfntation of the ofi-rrpeatcJ 
rontentiuii that no oi^ani&ed ituiivn force existed prior to the 
time of .Stringer La wren eo. ' t^u one oecaaioii the ti ovornor 
■mu«l an order that the roitiigiiese and the IndiiiTw who weco 
l^SidvJits ul Madras, were l<i «irni thomsetvuii for service, each 
faHiily coataining two adult males to supply one fighter and ' 
larger families conlaining six or more adults to furnish two 
men. ^ ole cisu aimed a( I lie ilavulopinent of the train-ba:id 
militia eoirijioHed of all English freemen. This band was Ui 
asskt the regular garrison- Tt is strange for us to itiiid that 
till! Company cneouraged in thoae days the marrlagu of soldiers 
with natives on Geonomien] grounds. After his retirement, Yale 
liv^utMadraH for several years; trying to evade the Company’s 
claims against him and qnarrclUng vlgoi-miHly willi his suerrswr 
over them. 
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Oox>emorship of Yale and lUgghison 

Nathaniel Higginson who was the fiist Mayor of Madras, 
succeeded Yale in the Governorship and rnlcd 
for six years (1692-98). He was almost the first 
Governor who retired from office without a stain 
upon his name. His tenure proved an era o£ 
peace and progress for the city. The Corporation was now 
made definitely responsible for the conservancy of the streets 
and new regtdations were framed for the better policing of the 
city. A new hospital was built in the place of the old one 
and came to be utilised not only by the men of the garrison 
and of the Company’s ships, but also by the civilian population. 

The Town Temple w'hieh was as old as the settlement itself, 
and the ancient Triplieane Temple were re- 
ment of the organised in their management. Hitherto they 
Hindo Temples controlled by the Company’s Chief Mer¬ 

chants with revenues partly derived from endowments of lands 
and partly arising from a petty tax on imports and exports which 
was voluntarily paid by all the Indians. Now the management 
was taken out of the hands of the Chief Merchants and entrusted 
to overseers and church-wardens specially nominated by the 
Governor. 

With regard to the extension of the settlement which was 
, , a most agreeable and continuous feature of its 

of snbuiban growth, it may be remembered that Governor 

ii-illages Yale applied to the Mughal authorities for the 

free grant of the villages of Egmore, Purasawakam and 
Tondiarpet and got a conditional grant from the Prime Minister 
of the Mughal Emperor early in 1693 for the occupation of 
these villages. There were some difficulties about the matter 
in the beginning. These three villages w'ere the earliest 
acquisitions after Triplieane; and they came to be known in the 
Records as “ the four old towns.” For long, 
T^four old tijgge villages were leased out for an annual 
rent to the Company’s Chief Merchants; and 
they were first directly taken over by the Government only in 
1720. Even after this date, Sa’datullah Khan, theNawab of the 
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Oanfmomhip of i’riZe <ind UmhisoA 

Carnatic who was the ncminal ritprescntative gf Jhighal 
authority in the south, licmanded their rLsioration on the ftroujjd 
of tiio iruflifflcicncy of the oriKinwI grant, iJut th« mutter was 
amicably iteUlud through the gtpod ofliees of SJunka Xiouui, tiig 
then Chief ^lerchont of tlie Compan}*.* 

Aiioiiit the same time when lim Euglisii got tJiesu vilJagcs, 
they also petitionuU for permission to occupy 
(wygJsnJguM '■ilfB&cs in Hie vieinity, ineluding 

Tinivottiyur and Kathiwakam, Thtsse, however, 
did not come into u el uni Ungliah (Hreopatiou till 1708 wiit^n, m 
return for on aiiriii;ji rent of 1,000 pagodas, TinivoLliyur, 
.Niirigambakoni, t^yojtjirpiuiy, Kathrviiliaiii arid .Srttangudu 
were given oier by the xMugluil Nawiib, Daud Kfian. byri/o »(Lfn. 
These places wi'ro henceforward known us “the five new 
villages, "t A imtnmncnf grant of ihijte was ineiudcd na one 
of iIjo provisions in the farmitn issued by Rmperor FarruIvU 
Siyar to tins ISoEftish in 1717 on the reprcsentniion of the 
enubassy of Jniin Surman. iXawfili Sa'datulloh Jihan made n 

. viltitgej hud been applied for- by fiorpinor Vak 

m ICJi, Karly In 16»3 fi pifrwEuia for thftite rhrw& tlUa™ wm 
by mwub As^id Khan, Uihtr ^ulilkar Khan and W^ilr vt the 
r Mtanwliilif, it waa known Uml Iwo of thp** 

included In n jftt/Mr ^mnted to ono* Vtlayuda AruKuna Kayak* hy 
ZalOJuir Khan. AraiuLtnn Nayuk now ukod ttio En^iiib to fftve him 
[KKle^B^ioi] of Epnoro and Fdniaawukaiii and alno of Tflulicana whifili 
ho claimed os witlL On a r^spr&senuUOn by tha l^n^lfsb GoTBcn-ar 
Zylflkar ^ftn gavo u fresh Erant which ayptrMdod hla g\fi to AraMma 
Nayak. peso rlllrtE^^ wero not vary fartlie nt first and tho tank In 
KEmorfi had to bfi rchAlrcd for Irrli^tlon ^nrpmes; while palniyra nad 
caahew treea had to bo ol>^nted along tho bunrta, 

t five new vlllagas wcro first obtained by a pnrwana from 
r Ithnn who woa the NnwalMleflignatiei of the CUfnatfe. 

in J6&3. But tho Council did not then enter Into poaseuion on account 
of Botna ttmitZit Kathlwnknm waa a^i^aratcly granted by the Nnwab 
In lG9o, but It WAS EOon rellncjuishod.. fThege hve vlllaEicB came Imo 
the final poHaMfllon of tb« Engllgh only in 1703. Ftai- ihc vlfiag^ of 
VtiHsry which waa wedged In between Egniore, Put^ftawakaai and 
PeddaualckeniKiLtah, an appllcallon waa made in 3C0r^, hecaiiso the 
Council icjt that U would be a very oonrcnlont contra for collectlnt 
tho BunksitD dure. They aeut their vakil to Nawab iiuhlkar Kh^n 
in 1C9G for Batting a gyant of tbe vlHaEa; but this nltcniut waa 
unauccesafuL The Nawab'a onetoms omcera continued to i^va a Kreni 
amount of trouble from their place beyond Use river, which is held 
to be Idcntietil with the Ferlamet of tonlay, 
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iliiniAnd for the reawtiitiion oi thisje villages latei*, bnt withdrew 
his claim on the English piiltiiig up a bold frent. 

Wedgwl ill between Egmoft? luid PiirsisaWtiUciim were two 
^ ^ small villages, VKt, Pefiamet (the Great Mettfth) 

Bitionof**'ave where the MyssBlmau authorities etillectcd tolls 
new pr jfUftAats) on goods passing into 

Madras and Vepery- An appliealioin was made bj' the English 
for the grant of V’epeiy in 16&&. But it was only in li‘i2 that 
they receiv^l U from tbe yoimg orphan Nawnb, Sluhnmmud 
Sjiyyad, a descendant of Nawab Sa'datullah. The young Frinco 
wan residing in Mmires fur safety when his father, Nawab 
Safdar Ali, wak assaiiainated at Vidlnre and ho Hhowed hi* 
gratitude lu bis English honbi by granting th« Company the 
five villages of Emavenw, Idaduynnkuppiim {iKitb near TimvoUi- 
yur). Vepeiy, Perombur and Piidupakkam, together with a 
eonftmjation Of the right of coining Areoi rupees and pagmlaK. 

During nt^diiaoii's ndniinintreilon, Jdir John, tloliLsborougli 
landed in India with a cotnml&iion appomting 
itlgglinAon aud "Supervijnr and Coinmissary (ioneral in 
hb Couocti H retnabed at Madras for eight 

months iwiuiring intoi liie disputes and complicated afTuira of 
the fieilicmeittt »m\ during this time, Higginson luid to sit os 
Second ileinber. Later, after the departure and death of Ool^ 
borough, Higginson was njitjoiiited LieutendnUiciicral of India; 
ljut though his rank was enhanced, his troubles with his Council 
did not cease. Ho Jiad the greatest amount of difficulty with 
one of the Councillors T\'i1Iiam Fraser, agnimrt wliom he later 
uu presented a long indictment and a reconunmidation for 
snspension (3607), 

It wiis now that the orignial Port House in the Citadd 
The new entirely pulled down and rebnilt. The new 

Fort House Fort Hcfusc WBB built on a difTcrent plan being 

nearer the eiistom wall of the Inner 
the Fort and having its walLs parallel to the curtains 

secretariM qj latter. Of conree, the Direetois found 
fault with Ht^nson for imdertakliig such a costly work. There 
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U satJ^factoiy cvid^noc that this Port Houso of Hit^tiaon b 
Ihu nuclauy of ttio prea?nt $acroUriat Buildiiiff; Odd it is, 
tiiereforti, aiiiott); the exiaLing sstnittirreii of Madras, the second 
oldest building, being only lu ycaia "yoangtir" tliiuj St. 

Chiiroli. It was only in 1823 that wrings were added to cither 
aide of it and its plicjSunL shuiH! was glveiL to It. Other bulldmga 
comtnietcd by Iligginsoa included a mini house, a new OiiQUltry 
or town hall and. an cnlargetl enstoms house. 

Of eouti^ the Toviiii Hall tluit should have been built by the 
Corporation, bad Its cost debited to its account. 

Counci] regretted that the debt eemtraetcd 
for the building of the Town Had, atnounting 
to 4,000 pagodas, remained unfortunately unpoid. They asked 
the Corporation for an sooount of their income and espendilnm 
and eomplainc'd that a proper rcprtsteuciiliou of thu dilTerent 
pommUQities was not maintained among the members, “The 
Aniicnijms had always dcelined to surve, no dews were available, 
and 'it's not Ihougbi safe to introduce hloormen into any part 
of the Government, and it's our opinion they are never to be 
trusted'. The Fortugaesc generally stood aloof, and there were 
no Dutchmen in the place." 

The walla of the Black Town Jiud also to be strengthened r 
Boflw featureit owing to the unceasing trouble® with the Mughal 
of th« Town ufBrora, the old lieyliotLS of it bud to liO 
ndminirtraaon dismantled, but the eurtain walls had to bo 
rcinfoLi’eil anil rffiiib^ml lit fur tiir use of muslietry along thu 
line. TJiti management of the Hindu temples in the city had 
olso to be reorgamsed. The accounU ol ihest' ii'inplrs, pariiciilarly 
of the Town and Triplirntw alirities, were to be submitted for 
inspection uiiiiually aitd a committee of three was appointed 
to manago their revenues. Disputes oecuired betweeu the 
Mulks of JIadras where there were tu'o mosques at the time— 
ono which was due east of the Town Temple, dose to the Beach 
iji the old Bkck Toun, and the other in ^luthialpetta, having 
been built recently, .tmuigcments were also made to settle 
the disputeil sncceteioa to the ofilop of Pedrla ICajak. which 
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was finally decided to be hereditary in its descent; but the 
office of the Town Eanakkupillai was deemed to be voidable 
at the pleasure of the Company; and therefore, it v/as ordered 
in 1693 that the revenues were hereafter to be collected by the 
Company’s men and deposited in the Choultry; and the ancient 
office of the ^ Tomx Conicoply ^ was abolished. 

^ We saw that the English were outbidden by the Portuguese 
in their attempt to get possession of San Thoiii6 
from the Muhammadan rulei-s of the country 
in 1688, Though the Portuguese established 
themselves under their Captain Major in the European quarter, 
all real authority over the port and the neighbouring town of 
Mylaporc was enjoyed by the Mussalman havildar of the place. 
There were numerous occasions of friction between the San 
Thome people and the Madras Council; and one such occasion 
was when an interloping ship tried to establish trade relations 
with the merchants at San Thomg, The Portuguese did not get 
permission to fortify their quarter as they wished. On the other 
hand, the Mussalmans pulled down even the remaiiiing fortifica¬ 
tions which were demolished in their entirety in 1697. Part oi 
debris and bricks and stones were used for building a house for 
the havildar. Even the flag-staff was pulled down; and for 
3 "ears the materials formed a quarry for neighbouring builders. 
It was during the rule of Governor Pitt (1698-1709) that San 
Thome was proposed to be developed by Nawab Daud Khan, 
the successor of Nawab Zulfikar Khan, at the expense of 
Madras. 


Thus the rule of Higginson formed a period of mingled 
Higginson*s sunshine and cloud for the English at Madras; 
rule —a peri€>d but, On the whole, there was substantial pros- 
profit** Perity aceruing to the settlement. “Notwith¬ 
standing a defference between the Government 
of Fort St. George and Nawab Zulfikar Khan, and some friction 
with the Portuguese who unsuccessfully attempted to re-establish 
their power at San Tlioine, Higginson’s administration proved 
an era of peace and progress. The city of Madras was developing 
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rapidly. The Factory-House in the Inner Fort, the Mint and 
Choultry were all rebuilt. By the Corporation a Town Hall 
was erected; and that body became responsible for the city’s 
consei-vancy. The fortifications of the White Town were put in 
order, and the Black Town rampart wa.s repaired. Regulations 
were framed for policing the city, controlling the new hospital 
built by Yale, and managing the principal temples and mosques. 
Fresh territory was acquired in the siiape of the important 
suburban villages of Egmore, Pursewaukum and Tandore.” 
{Vestiges of Old Madras; Vol. I, pp. 554-55). The next 
Governor, Thomas Pitt, was destined to have a long rule of 
eleven years which witnessed a remarkable increase in the 
strength and prosperity of Madias. 
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IX 

GOVERNOirmt (1638-lTUy) 

Evkn Moilut* Higginsoii SlflUrtts Knd embarked on a carew^ o^ 
growing wealth and prosperiljr when Englbli 
« '“tw‘5 iaflueneo increased politically as well as com- 
uovemorm tncroiallyt and trade developed nwrktKlly. From 
(iQ0-^-i74«> HigBinson to Governor Morse (1744-1746), 
ilirrc were thirteen Govemora all of whom have been classed as 
belonging lo the tj-pe of Merchant Covemors who had two 
deflnito Objeets in view, otic being tlie odvoncement of the 
Company's mercantile affairs and the other being the aecumula- 
lion of a private fortune for thcmseU’cs. ill<Meover, the 
Directors in l^ndon learut to forgi't their icolonsy and 
suspicion of their servants in India and displayed lowardi 
theni greater goodwill and lilwrallty. The first remorkabio 
Governor in the half-ccntviry that intervenod 
GoTcctior - betn'cen the retirement of Uigginson (1698) 
Tlioww rift Am-la-ChapeUc in 1748 wmi 

“ Pirate Pitt who was a red rag to the Company and whom 
the Directors once designated aa " a dcspemle fellow, and one 
that, we fear, will not stick at doing any mLwhief that lies in 
his power," 

Pitl began life in the East as an interloper and soau l^ome 
the rocognised head of the interlopers in the 
Emrtj aweer involved in litigation with the 

vi PJtt Company and even sat in Parliament for some 

lime. In the beginning of his interloping career, he was 
iirrestcd and brought before the Cotmcil at Fort St. George and 
admonished very sHjvercly. Later, be betook himself to Pei^i- 
Soon he got rid of the fear of India and even built n trading 
house for himself at Hugl), for which he was arre^d, fined 
and deported. In 1639, he obtained election to Parliament for 
the "rotten’^ Borough of Old Samm. in the first Parliamamt of 
"that Interloping King, the Dutch 'William.'’ He then indulged 
ill another interloping IhhiI into Bengol and contrived to get 
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himself re-elected for Old Sarum. The Company had by this 
time fallen into great discredit in England; their Charter had 
become practically a dead letter; the House of Commons had 
passed a resolution leaving it open to any interloper to indulge 
in eastern trade with impunity. It was now clear that an act 
of Parliament alone could give an effective charter either to 
the Old Company or to their opponents. It was in such a 
situation that the Directors resolved to take “a broad view of 
the position and to come to terms with Pitt, who found it 
convenient to meet them half-way.'’ He was chosen to succeed 
Higginson, though Child who had by this time lost power, was 
strongly opposed to his choice and described him as “a roughing 
immoral man.” 

Pitt reached Madras in July 1698 and held the post of 
Governor for the unusually long period of eleven 
years, "a period which proved to be the Golden 
Age of Ikladras in respect of the development 
of trade and increasing of wealth.” 

For the period of Pitt's Governorship there are abundant 
original sources of information, besides the official records; 
among them, a map of the city which was prepared by the 
Goveinor’s orders reveals to us the topography of the place in 
the beginning of the 18th century; and Pitt’s o^vn letters 
written in the manner of the times, are of some value.* 

The most important events that happened under Pitt were the 
AcqnteitJon of Pennanent fortification of Black Town, the 
acquisition of additional suburban villages by 
the English, a serious and violent dispute 
between the Eight and Left Hand castes of the city and a 
series of threats including an actual blockade, that were offered 

s- . < I ) I > . 

• "At no time was local literary talent more conspicuous. Thai 
observant and prolific author, Thomas Salmon, was a resident; Manuccj 
was inditing the story of his experiences; the amusing, if sometimes 
inaccurate, Alexander Hamilton was making occasional visits to the 
place; and Charles Lockyer interspersed observations on local institu¬ 
tions among his remarks on the trade of Madras. All these sources 
of information are utilized In the account to be her set forth.” (Love's 
Tettiffes of OW Madrae; Vol. II, page 2). 


the famous 
Pitt Diamond 
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to Madras by Nawab Daud Khan, The chief external fealtire 
was Pitt's successful defiance of the presumptions and claims 
made by the representatives of the rival New Company in India. 
But the most interesting' episode in his Indian career was his 
purchase of a fine and large diamond, weighing 400 carats^ from 
an Indian merchant. The diamond was the making of the 
fortune of Pitt's family; but it cost the poor Governor a great 
deal of mental peace and domestic happiness; on account of it 
his private correspondence was marked by an abundance of 
instructions regarding its safe-keeping and disposal.* 

In 1699 Nawab Daud Khan, who was then the deputy of 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan, visited Madras and spent a week at San 
Thom6. Daud Khan succeeded his master as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic and Gingee countries in 1700; soon after he came 
down to Arcot, he sent to the English at Madras for “sundiy 
sorts of liquors,^' On that occasion presents were sent to him 
through Schnor Nieolo Manucci,t a Venetian who was then 
resident at Madras and was a very interesting personality oE 
those days. 

• The diamond became Pitt's ‘'grand concern/* He said he paid 
£24,000 for It Salmon explicitly says that no manner of compulsion 
was used to obtain it though scandalous stories were afloat as to how 
Pitt came by it It weighed 410 carats In the rough, and was 
reduced by cutting to 136 carats. After a great deal of trouble in 
disposing of it, Pitt contrived to sell It to the Regent of France for 
£135,000. 

Pope was supposed to have had Pitt In mind when he wrote in his 
Moral Esmysi — 

"Asleep and nahed as an Indian lay 
An honest factor stole a gem away; 

He pledged It to a Knight; the Knight had wit 
So robbed the robber and was rich as P - - " 

Or, mor^ familiurjy, the last line runs thus:— 

"So kept the diamond and the rogue was bit." 

Pitt's eldest son, Robert, who accompanied him to Madras, was the 
father of "The Great Commoner”. His son-in-law was the Earl of 
Stanhope. On one occasion, he and three of his sons sat simultane¬ 
ously in the House of Commons. 

t He spent more than half a century in India and lived at Madras 
for some years. Practising as a physician and being of a gi'eat use 
to Government on account of bis knowledge of Pei*stan and other 
languages, he wrote a very racy account of the Mughal Empire and 
well deserved the title—"The Pepys of Mughal India”—that has been 
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Navi’nli Daud Khan regarded tlie present sent ter him iu 
Monucci AS inadequate and s<i;at Manucei hack TTith a threat 


envnij' to iho 
3kKn'Al| 


that he appoint a ^vconar lor 

Black Town and would develop San Thonifi at 
the expense of Madras. Manueci anyu in hJs account that the 
Xatt-sb received him very favoutabiy and jmve him reasonahlo 
and sal is factory angwoi^ and the Governor Jvimseif was satisfied 
witJi his emlMiasy, Ihnugli tin? official icaolution of the Connell 
was otherwise, 

A few ttionlha later, in July 1701, Daud Khun arrived at 

__. , ,, Sun Thorafi with 10,000 troops, tiorsa uiid foot. 

ofthaNsmb— It scemod as if hcstil ities would break out and 
prepared for a ulout reaLsfance. But the 
‘ " Xawab changed his mind, said that be was 
prepared to receive the preaenla that he hod prevtoosiy 
ri'fu.st'd and even ofTctcd to dine with the Governor. Tho- 
dinnvr wa» accoRipaiiied with the presituta and I he gift of a 
great quanlity of wince and cordials. Tlie iiesl daj- Gm Nawab 
could not go, M he wished, in a lujat to visit one of the EugUsh 
Hhips in the roads on account uf having become very drunk* 
overnight. Tliia w;is followed by another threatening viult of 
the Nawah to San Tboiu£ and Pitt had to prepare for yet 
imolher threatened outbreak of hoatilities. Soon the Nawab 

bestowed upon him by TeanieO ntilntnn. Utabuccl died In Madroji to 
It 17. TIj^ whetfi bg resided^ wmt lUo louth «nd 

of tbo prcaoni Popbtiiii'& Brtiiidwit7, it ita jaDcttnn wltb Uig CliliLa 
_Boxar Eocid iLbd for known aa MnnuccL'A Hoii^ Hla fniiiouji 
kiatoiTr. Itnown aa "Gloria Di> fa a mlaanf IrLtemtln^ 

tnformatinn hfld hns translated Into E^neTlfb by W. IftIha In the 
Indian Toxla fretlMt (190S) for tbe GtJvert]merit ot india. The Madras 
Council hux well deacrlbed him thiuf: ”An (nHi^bftant oC oure for many 
jura who Jioa tbs repulntlon of an honent mim; he Ima Ut^iI 

at Ibfl KlDEa Court upwmril of tbLrlj y€Urs^ and vaa a SerrAbt to 
u£ Ibo Frli^oeSp ond flpeaka tbe T^rHfati Lan^uu^ excel lent 
SifuniiccI has a cbOsIri^rAblo Amount of vajuuble Luformation 

oboiit events In Madma and San TbomA^ pmictdarlj oa matte™ 
lolAtInf to the Catholic Cburcb anri Mfailciui nn the coa«t in ibe 
latter two valumea of hla fkmoua book^ whLcb baa been ibe quarry af 
eereral aubaaquenL blaLurloiia of lAdfa, iacLudla^ Francois Catrou, who 
mada a very Clever uao of the book, as oarJy m. ITOSp fn the comimsltlon 
of bis own ^'Ht0tolr4 de V Empire du 
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began a strict blockade of the ctly and atopjied all goods going 
in or out. The inhabitants of Egmorc, Furasawakam and 
Triplioano fled through fear; and application was made by the 
Council to the Dutch and the Duiust for iissTslance. The 
blockiulc extended to the other English setUciiiuuU ou the coaet, 
but WHS riiieed after some weeka, when tlie English ngrecd to 
pay rupees and the Nuwub returned all the plundered 

goods. 

On yet anolber occasion the Nawah visited San ThomS; and 
though no hostiUtics were apprehended, Pitt took cars to mitke 
prepamtiona for a dofence. This visit tcnniiiatcd with a largo 
dinuer whieli was went to the Nawah, the Governor not caring 
to admit into the Port the large luimbcr of men who escorted 
him. This was in 3706. Two yean* later, the Nawjih onmo at 
the head of 2,500 truops and went away grumbling at the 
insufBciency of the presents given to him. His dual letter to 
Pitt Iiiid reference to a demond for strong watenj, as was 
expected. Du ml Khan wrote a letter to the (foveriior from 
Golconda for liio aupidy of 1,000 bottles of liquor; ond the 
* Council resolved to send him 250, and also two large mastiffa 
that had been got from Europe. 

One consequence of tlie Nawab's blockade of Madras in 1702 
Actialaidcui of "" attempt made by the Mussalmana to 
the five new resumo possession of the three villages got 
vUUgM (1706) recently. This claim was promptly resisted and 
the villages were fanned out to the Company incrchanta. 
Governor Pitt very cautiously put fonvard s request for the 
acquisition of Mylaporo und also of Timvottiyur, using tha 
speeious plea that *‘Millupore is a troublesome neighbourhootl to 
us, creating alwayi; disputes and quarnda, little advantage to tho 
K!hg, nor will it ever be more; which would we obtain, und the 
Town of Th-ivBtore on the otlier side of us, it would make ns 
easy, and mercaae. the Riches of the Kings Country," (P,0,, 
Vol. XXX TX, 3lst July, 1708). The aequisltion of My la ports 
was not to be sieriously thought of; but a grant was received in 
September 1708, through Dflud Khan, then camping at San 


Governor Pitt (i6SS-}709) 

Thoni6, for the five villas, mamcly, TiruvoLL]>'ur^ Nungiam- 
bokani, Vyasarpady, Kathiwakam near Enjiorc and Satlajigsidn, 
west of Tiruvdttiyur, There waro the ttsual protracted ncgotla- 
lions about the fixing of the rents of these places which were 
henceforward known aa ''the five new villoecs." A farman 
granted th«io villages os a free gift with effect from the 5th of 
October 170S, 

Pitt was encouraged by Ziyau'ii-din Khan, the steward of the 
Mughal Emperor's household, in 1709, to oak 
tequesrorPht something even more aabstontial than 

Mjrlaporc or Tiruvottiyur, for inatonoe, a place 
of real value like Ptilient or PondielieiTy. The English 
Governor took advantagB of this friendly attitude of the Khan 
and rcQucsted that a farmm might lie issued for the Dlvi Island 
near Masnlipatom ami also for the grout of new privileges to Iho 
English in Bengal, as well ns for the remission of the rent of 
1,200 pagodas for MmlrHs per onnum. Pitt who had intended 
to go home early in 1700 was persuaded to stay on till the 
negotiations were completed for tho expected 

Om; good resiiU Of the Nawiili’s tmeulent attitude was the 
Fortification permanent fortification of old Black Town willi 
* Strong rampart equipped with gtms and 
flanking works. The Tndian inhabitants were 
called inHjn to provide funds for the work, and we are told in 
the records how their contributions were thin and hatting and 
how several futile meetings of the heads of the different castes 
were held at IJig Town Pagoda to d^uaa waj-s and means of 
racing money. 

An interesting item culled from those records tclla us that the 
Governor proposed to assess the various castes at ov'cr 8,000 
pagmhis in 1706 and of this amount the PurLiiguese were to bear 
3,000 pjigodas and tlie Beri Chettia 2,000. The Armenians, tiio 
Gujaintis, the gotdsmiths, the Konuitis, the Kurnams and the 
Balijas were the most heavily ossti^d among the other cum* 
muhitics. The inhabitants ultimotcly adopted an attitude of 
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pa^ive resutauAe, but were fluEby e(»nipeUed by force to 
HUbscribu. 

It was in Pittas time tbut tiie Isibind j^ounil wsiis embanked, 
dfHuied and unproved, Ug plonted tbarein a 
or the isUiid “«We Bveuue of double trees that providw] :i 
good vialit from the Company’s Gardea-'Hoii^ 
situated in the grounda of tiiu JfedicaJ College luid fieneral 
lio^ital. Thij garden-house was rc-eieeli-d about IGSO, To it 
tjie Coveruor retired in the evening or for week-emlsj and in it 
public entcrtainmi'nis and receptions of Indian putoniates were 
licJd The Eaidcn-huuiH! was pulled duwn by the Freuelt during 
their occupation of Madraa 174e-4U; and it was then replaced 
by the piirehase of the nucleus of the present Government House 
situated on the southern bank of the Cooum in 1753.* 

- Tit I also provided for on accurate sutrey of the City with » 
Harvey #M)fl view to thc a1 location of doCiiite streets and 
Mjip of the quarter for the Uight ami Uft Hand factions, 
Tito map and jdan, copies of which are mm 
ava Coble, arc foirlj- trustworthy; and they show ua the shape of 
the White Town, t.c., the streets cnclij«uig the Factory House and 
Ijienufclvt's surrounded by u wall, as well aa the old JJIaek Town 
immediately to the north of the Wiijte Town and the suburlH 
of Muthidpefioh ami Comerpetta tfater known ns Pedda- 
naickcupetla)t adjoining the latter on the north and west 
rcspeciivdy. 
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Governor Pitt (1698-1709/ 


A curious, but very distressing, feature of Madras under Pitt 
The great quarrel of 1707 between the Eigiit 

Castes’ dispute and Left Hand Castes, When the Governor set 
of 1707 ^ active pursuit of the fortifications 

of Black Town, which were planned as early as 1699 and for 
which the several castes were assessed, the heads of the castes 
met as usual at the Pagoda (Town Temple) for the purpose of 
distributing the burden amongst themselves. On the 26th June 
1707, the Council recorded a dispute between the two divisions, 
arising about the passing of processions through some streets 
on occasions of their weddings; the Governor w^as obliged to order 
out the guards to keep the peace. He resolved to survey the 
Pettas and to indicate the respective streets where the ;tw" 0 f 
factions mainly lived. 


Up to this time the practice seems to have been to procure the 
The real origin Company's goods through the agency of Indian 
of this dispute brokers who contracted to supply them according 
in ]^fadras sample and received dadiii (advance, from 

Pers. Dadoii —give) for payment of the wages of the weavers and 
others employed in the manufacture. The brokers and mer¬ 
chants who contracted were for the most part members of the 

of the present Broadway and flowed Into the North River near the 
present Medical College field; and It separated Black Town from 
Peddanaickenpetta on the west and as well as the latter from Muthlal* 
petta. In Muthialpetta we can locate the burial-places of the 
Ai^menlaus and the Portuguese which occupied the ground of the present 
Armenian Church and Roman Catholic Cathedral as well as separate 
streets for fishermen, Eomatls, Chettis, Moors and othei's. In Fedda* 
naickenpetta w© find several big streets like Weavers’ Street, (the 
present Nynlappa Natekeo Street), Washers' Street, (the present 
Mint Street), River Street, (the present China Bazar Road), the- 
Ekambareswarar Temple and the Jewish Cemetery still surviving in 
crowded Mint Street 

The Island was then much larger than it Is now since the North 
River ran much more to the east; and starting from the west gate of 
the Outer Fort across the Island the traveller was led on to the 
Triplicane-San Thom€ High Road. 

Old Black Town was more than a mile and a half in circumference; 
and its wall was 17 feet thick; and there were canals running along 
its northern and western sides. The prospect of the whole city from 
the sea was most delightful: and ''the great variety of fine buildings 
that greatly overlook" its faults afforded an inexpressible satisfaction 
to the weary eye of the traveller,” 
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Govcniur Piii (ieS 8 -l? 09 ) 

liiKljl Tland castva, like the Mei-chnnt, Casii Vemn« 

These weft* iRii^cctcd f,f harUif? pai,] larg^ aul^rJiIies to some of 
L ie earlier tiovemora for numopolising Ciis privikjje. Recently 
ilie pracLice Vroa betsim of cncuu raffing nil classes of inwchantd 
to bring their own guoila for siiJe and to cuiible the Company to 
Uike odvontaga qf their compctitioin This chnnge of policy, 
whether suggested by Ritt or not. was "the immediate miso of 

Ihe outbroalf of the smouldedne BnUigonisiu Instwecu the two 
mviHionB.V* 

The Council resolved mianitnoiisly that those hoiwe-holdcra 

ProB„,^ofthe ^aiid ^vision who lived in the 

dinpa(« streets of the Left side should sell their houses 

n«i tu I to tfw alifleefo of their own aide; 

and they olao ,.rqhibiled the Right Umd from disturbing the 
jnict ciijej-mcnt of iheir streets by the Left. The Right Jlmid 
hea^ t»k umbrage at this, broke the flovemment^s order and 
condiiel^ a wedding proeession through one of the prohibited 

had been m their enjoyment for a kug time and many of I hem 

Jien away j,i h huff to.SanTbom6. Kalavai Chettiond Venkata 

Lhettj who wen* the heads of tile I^l't lj£,„d aiacrted tliat tho 
T-iToia were -‘more upon sreount of their making the follsl 
meat for the Company than that of the sti'eets and till these 
disputes were over notliinff eould bo done/' 

Mr. Ftwser. a member of Council whg had always been 

l(# BviUement as the ehempion of the 

lit - Hand; und the EusD^ncliW? Kim 

eome to nn agreemont w hich was qukkly arrived ut t* -r i i 
tliil the BishtiloiK] easte sheuld UvlTr i?^ii i'.f”’™' 
•mi the Lett Hand e„ee la MathialX -£’^^'-'“'’‘’1“ 

the traimfor of thij caslfs who mVht^ti v ■ • 

petlHs to tln ir own ■ in opithr. ** ^ ^ pioliibitcd 

to any one whn was not ”? =“’1^ bb house 

fishermen that had their hmiw-liv th' imd 
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Ooi^cmor Pitt {1C98-170^J) 


should irmain wher# they now were, thoiigb tlit^y lyert of the 
Ri^hlHfinfh wiLhout any molestation to the l-iCft Hand 

people • This a ceneesaion to the Bi^ht nand who were to 
undertake to moke all of their side who hnd withdraivu frum 
the seltltjinent to Son Tlioni^ to reinm without dcla.v. 

The (iovetnor ^fave a free pardon to the Right Hand men who 
had deaertedf at the request of Peii^ian and 
^*uie”ipiami mediators. But the deserters who 

had returned half way to their liotnKij refund 
to prueeed further mid iuistiiiiied back to Son Thonti, whereupon 
the GoveTTLor got furioiia oiid ©%'Kn pi*iipiiaeil to moke m\ aimed 
attaek upon their place of refugu. Negoii:*ttoU8 fur their 
return continued through the re^t of the year. Tlie btiatrnon 
rui>entid o[ their action in deserting and said that, being 
Chri^thin^^ they helunged to neither side and Mould not desert 
their employeni- The Mfyivura atitl uil-men were fiekle in 
their allegianec; and flnully the former di'chired tluit they M'cro 
for the Left llund and the kUer for tho Right Hand. Upwnrtls 
of GOO liousea between the two factions had to l>e exchanged^ 
and the Snal a^rd^ent provided that certain etrccts in Fcdda- 
nakkenpetta should bo rwerT-ed for tho Left Huud people; It 
13 dilTleuit to exactly locate the area rcaomd therein for the 
Left Hand, but readers acquaiuted with the topograpliy of thu 
hladras City may malte something of the extract quoted below'.f 

• There 1 j a cDofUalon Ja Dalton'a accoiiat (See Th'? Life^fThoma/t 
Fiti, (ISIS) Chapter XIX) of the ccmprontaa erfeeted. He confimea 
a petta ifllJi a aLreet The two pcttas. Teartanatckenpatta iind 
MutblalpeLtAp were respect ivelr the homM of the Rl^ht anU l^rt 
Ilimda. For tlie growth of DM BSack Town and the Feltfia arc tha 
authur^a in the Growth of MaOrwa Cltr" in the Journal oC the 

Mndraa OeosTaphlcal AasociatLon, Vol. ll, NO. 

t ^Tha area la believed to embrace that part of the pet la which 
llM Muth of the extatih^ CTown) Chenpal Kesava rtruTnal Temple 
and eaiL of Mint Street TIj* rnsitaa to be followed by the wcddlju; 
and burial proecsaEona are defInetL The atrccta to the oa^t of Naut- 
warec Pillar PaKoda ware to appertain entirely and Bolcly to tho 
Right Hand Caate and all the wcalward to tbo Ij^ft Hand; and 
Ehamhareawnrar Phgwla and Vfttikatanarayanappa'a alone chouUry 
ware to be freely used by both parties*' 
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Pitt's rule was also marked by the settlement of disputes 
between the French Padres and a Patriarch who 
was sent from Borne to Pondicherry and w'ho 
took up the side of the Jesuits, who were 
confirmed opponents of the Capuehius. Government was always 
warm in their championship of the Capuchin Fathers of IVIadras, 
of whom Father Ephraim, already noticed, was the first and 
served in the settlement for 52 years. There was also a pro¬ 
tracted dispute as to the particular holder of the ofiSee of 
Pedda Nayak, between two members of the family which claimed 
a hereditary right to it. In the cotalc which was given to 
Angarappa Nayak as against liis rival claimant, it was speci¬ 
fically provided that he derived his right immediately from the 
Company and his occupation of his office was revocable at tlie 
pleasure of the President and the Council. This was in 1699. 
But two years later, when Angarappa died, we find the Council 
renew'ing the cowU in favour of his infant son, though the 
duties had to be discharged by a deputy. We have already 
seen how the office of Town Kanakkupillai was abolished. We 
now come to hear of Papaiya Brahman—several of that 


name flourished in the 18th century—who was the Linguist or 
Translator of documents from and into Persian, Telugu and 
other languages of the coimtry. Papaiya became the Chief 
Dubash of Madras in 1709. We also hear of the Brokers of the 
Company, who were now allowed to collect the brokerage fees 
individnally instead of on a joint responsibility as they did 
hitherto. 

Arrack shops and sales of wine had all to be licensed. When 
Prink and •’censees complained that they had no profit, 

amazements Council smugly remarked that there was no 

other reason for this than that the people did 
not frequent public houses as formerly, having grown soberer. 
Gaming houses increased in number and alarmed the Govern¬ 
ment; while cock-fighting had to be put down bv severe 
restnetions. 
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Madras undciir Pitt was comidtr^^d by Lockyer as surpassing 
the other JSnglUh settiemeuU in India in 
grandeur^ m weJl as in proaperity iiad general 
cleanJjiiesH. The people enjoyed good health. 
The Ooverpor mamtained great state and wont abroad attended 
with musio hy a large body of peona. Hr tnamtained a generous 
table. 

Pitt *s last great service to ^Tadras wm bis vigurous champion- 
ship of the rights and pre-eminence of the Old 
^ Company" against the presumptions and clairns 
of the represen tat iveg of the New Company wOio 
traiibleil him vary much; and he proved a very loyal servant 
of the United Company when the two concerns were incorporated 
into the United East India Company of 1708. ""“He mamtaiaed 
the cause of his masterSf the Old Company^ unflLochingly and 
triiJinphanli\^p when every wind freemed to be against them; 
he was indefatigable and successful in recovering their debts 
and in winding up their affairs. The New Company, once h\s 
enemies, gladly put the winding up of their affairs into his 
bitudsi wdiibit the United Company^ largely composed of those 
whom he had defied, maintained him as their President:^' 
1 Dalton 'a *Lif ef o/ Thomas Pitt/ page B67), Thus did Pitt 
vigorously nil ft ^ making iiimself an object of respect and fear 
alike to the English end the Indians and always putting on a 
bold front before the country powere. 
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X 

THU SUCCESSORS Of TITT— 

Pitt was followed in tlip Ofrt'craorship of Msulran by Oiilstoiii 
Addison ihe bTOtbor of Joittph Addison ilio 
AdItoSt- famoiLj Essai-bt. Govf^nior Addison had b«c« 
Gvrenior living iti Jladnis fot sofUlC J'Oani mid wOS tt 

0700) Tcspcctod meinber of the settlpweni. Anotiicv 

brother of the Essayist vfls also in Madras si llio lime, Addison 
secured the Oovrriiuiaidp IfiPgely Ihroiigh the political inflot-ucc 
of his hrolhrf uL lamdou; hut he tiid not live long to t‘«joy bli 
high oflkf and died a few wppUh after he took ehsripi. Ilia wife 
had predeceased him; and as he hod no childn^n, his property 
reverted to Ui« brother, the Essay 1»l, Wlunler says that it 
earae at an opportune momi'nt mid enabled Josetih to luarry 
the Countess of Warwick willi whom he had fttllon in love/' 

On Addison K dtmlh William Fraser, t!io Siniior Councillor, 
who had quarrelled so violently tvUh PHl, 
particukriy in the matter of the eosto figlita, 
iiccatne the Governor until the Compaii)' sent 
out a new Tnnn frum England^ Fraser was in 
charge of tlm Presidency for J8 mniiths. Itls 
rule was not ot all noteworthy; and he was 
removed suddenly from power, being BupeJ‘a«:ded by E<hvnrtl 
IIiimHun, Harrison ruled for siit yeiirs- During his time tho 
Deputy Governor of Fort St. David raLsn^d a rev'olt; and thcro 
w'erc the usual diifirulLies witii the Muasalman rulers of the 
esaintry. But in Madras itself everything went on amootlily, 
Harrison demolished the old Fort (Inner Fort) built by Cogan 
and Day and constituted the area irilo whoL was known for long 
na the Fort Square. Hu also liuilt new StltielurcCi for tho 
accommodiition uf the Hiispilal and the Mint and renewiHl mid 
enlarged the barmciw In the Fort. 

After his Teliremeut in jiOEWCSslou of a eon.sidei“tble forttiiie, 
Harrison bceaniti thii (liiaii'miiii of tiiu Eust Indio Coiiiiiauy aud 
even got elected to Parliament. Uis daughter married tho 
1 % 
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The Smcessors of Pitt — (1711 — 17^5) 


Viseount To^vushend, a prominent nobleman of the times. 
Harrison himself subsequently rose to the position of Post 
Master General in Britain. 

Soon after Pitt retired from Madras, Baud Khan demande*! 

the return of the five villages granted to the 
English in 1708. He was mollified for the time 
Hye new a tactful present 400 bottles of liquors*' 

\iUages which had the magic effect of not only confirm¬ 

ing the previous grant made, but also giving in addition 40 acres 
of gx’ound at the Mount for the raising of a house and garden 
for the use of the Governor. But this confirmation was rejected 
by the Diwan of the Arcot Suhah, Sa’adatuUah Khan (who 
later on became the Nawab ) ; he no%v not only claimed the 
restoration of the five villages on the ground of the legal 
insufficiency of the grant, but also pressed for the restoration of 
the three old villages''. Fraser who was Governor at the timo 
when this demand was made, attributed the whole mischief to 
Evalappa, the renter of Poonamallce, whom he called "*that 
plague of the poor and Cockatrice of all venom/' Fraser 
appealed to Nawab Zulfikar Khan at Delhi j but in spite of all 
efforts, the Mimalmans actually resumed possession of these 
five collages in 1711. The succeeding years were marked by 
a great disturbance in the condition of the Mughal Empire. 
Sa'adatuilah, w^ho was now the deputy for Daud Khan in the 
Carnatic, made a peremptory demand for the restoration of 
even the three old \illages, vu., Egmore, Purasawakam and 
Tondiarpet. Governor Harrison, who had now come to power, 
prepared to resist this demand even by force of aims. Ulti¬ 
mately, the matter was arranged amicably through the good 
offices of Sunka Kama, the Company's Chief Merchant w^ho 
conducted prolonged negotiations. 

When the impoii^nt embassy of Suiman was despatched 
, from Calcutta to the court of the Emperor 

embas.sy to Farrukh Siyar, Madras benefited along with 
DeUii (1713-7) Bengal aud Bombay. Surman took with him 
costly gifts and said in boast, that “ there had been no 
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The iiucc^ssors of Pitt — (1711—1725) 


such present since the i-eign of Tamerlane" although the 
seven elephants intended to form part of the presents, had 
been sold off in Madias and a large gold bowl and two gold cups 
were sent to the Madras Mint to be coined into pagodas, since 
Fort St. George was then slioit of cash. It was only in Febiuaiy 
1717 that Surman was. enabled to obtain separate faymans 
confir^g the English privileges, respectively, in the three 
Presidencies. The Madras fannan gave the Company exemp¬ 
tion from customs in all the ports of the subah of Goleonda; 
and the five villages which were resumed in 1711-12 were 
ordered to be given back and their grant confirmed w ith all their 
existing privileges. This Imperial w^as recieved with 

a great amount of pomp by the Governor to the accompaniment 
of music and guns and taken in a palantiuin in procession round 
the Black Town, the procession consisting of 
“the Peddanaigue on horseback, with all bis 
£;rant for these TalUars £Uid native MUsic, a company oi tsntisn 
villages (1*17) trumpeters^ the Chief Dubasli 

mounted, and the palaii(|iiiii containing-the /ffrinn'H yarded by 
six sergeants'^; while the rear was brought up by the Company's 
Merchants, There was the usual dinner for the English, 
Portuguese, Armenians and Mussalmau merchants who wcie 
enteilained in the Poi^t House; and 101 guns vrere fired in 
honour of the Mughal Emperor and of King George I and smaller 
salutes for the English Koyal family aud the Company* The 
Day concluded with feasting of the Soldiers with Tiil)S of 
Punch and a Bonfire at Night; and the Black ilerchants, to 
show their Joy at the Honoui^able Company’s recieving so much 
favour from the Mughal, made abundance of fli’e-worlcs upon 
the Island.” 


A second great achievement of Harrison was an extensive 
reconstruction of huUdings in the Fort* The 
bastions and curtains of the Inner Citadel were 
demolished; and as already noted, the place 
round the FoH Houses which had been rebuilt, was walled round 
and came to be known as the Fort Square, The new Square 
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enclosed a larger area than the old Citadel and was raised five 
feet above the ground. It sui'vived till 1825 wdieu it was 
demolished. The Hospital was enlarged so as to accommodate 
from 100 to 150 patients, being intended for the use of all 
sick patients, soldiei’s, seamen and the poor inhabitants. The 
fii-st pucca bridge leading from the Fort across the North 
River to the Island was built in 1715. It appears that the 
Building earlier bridges spanning the Cooum and the 

activity in tiie North River were all of them not puccu and 

Fort area constructed of wood. The extension of the 

barracks, the rebuilding of the mint house and the construction 
of a big redoubt at Egmore, which was to sen^e the purpose of 
cheeking the inroads of ilughal horsemen into the environs of 
the city—these were prominent landmarks of the building 


acti\dty of Harrison’s time. 

Troubles soon arose with the rulers of Gingee and Vizaga- 
The trade of patam; and a little later oceurTed the singular 
Siadi-as— revolt of Robert Haworth, the Deputy Governor 

its revenue David. Discipline was very lax 

among the soldiers and peons and there were frequent outbreaks 
of disorder in the Black Town and the adjoining pettas caused 
by the riotous behaviour of the soldiers. Trade, however, was 
in a veiy thriving condition and the Jladras road-stead con¬ 
tained at one time as inaiiy as 50 ships. Among the European 
residents of the settlement at the time there were about 30 free 
merchants, and about an equal number of ship-captains and 
supercargoes, besides others engaged in shipping. Once the ciy 
was raised that a I’rench spy ship had actually come to the coast, 
Madras provided a great quantity of cotton goods for export 
to Europe, including vaiieties like lougcloth, sallampores (a 
kind of chintz), hetteles (a kind of muslin used for veils), 
hetteks oringall (probably of the variety known after the name 
of the city of Warangal), chintz and jmrrees (blue cloth) .* Wine 
w'as an important article of import; and a considerable portion 


♦ Among th€ varieties of imported English cloth were aurorast 
flcarlets, and popinjays. 
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of It ^amu from l^ladffira. Tliii^ oi the city Hmoutited 

to TO,OOU pagodas per anniim, kidudiitg aiidioragt^ and tonnage 
fees, custom^i bix^kcmge, fees for the registration of sLave$, 
grnutid reals ntid Hccascs for the sale of toi>acco, arrack^ wine 
and beteL The IJccELyes were always given to the highest bidders 
In 1TI4, the OonncLl reported to the Direetora that Lha farm for 
one year and reveaucs far sixteen months amounted to pagodas 
£K),S12; and this should serve to conviiico—tiiey added— 
little foundation there wm lor the reports tliat were indoatrionsly 
apreud a» if the trade of this place were in a very declining 
eonditioa lor want of due (iucouragemenl from iit/' A regular 
postal service overland to Bengal at a comparatively cheap rate 
v'^g arranged hy Governor Uarriaon by meami of running 
messvngci'g (cosgid^ or patlamars), the covenanted aen^ants 
being exempted from payment. 

We may noiv devote some attention to the big Indiiin 
Ki’inuncd oat- nierchantiS who douriabcd in Madnm in tha first 
brvi&k of quarter of the eighteenth eenturv". AVe have 

ciwiu ijuiirrvb tiiesa morchantg were divided 

iirlo two jeaJoitsly opposing camps, between whom it was very 
difficult la an-ange a good undei^andlng. The caste dispuiea of 
1707-^ w'crc revived in 1716. It was now the turn of the Left 
Hand Chettis uqw to complain agniust the Ei^ht Hand men; and 
uow^ Kakvai Uhetty and Kalastri Chetty^ two of tlic leading 
mcrdnmls of the Lett liimd, desarled to i^n Thom^ alter o 
quarrel over the right of repeat big the twelve aibnitbns oi 
Vinaj'^aka before particular temples. It was decided by iha 
Council that no new Lemplcsiioiild he erected without permh^lon, 
nor any flogs used at feasts except St, George's Cross and also 
ncilher the Right Hand nor the Left should repeat the prayers 
Lefiire the Great Town Temple which was therefore not to l>a 
made an objtivt of partban alrife. 

iVijari from the two nieirhants above mcnfjOJieiJ. there vr^H 
Uio poweiful Olid inJlucntjai SiiTika Batna whu bciciiiue I lie 
Cimqiany^s CMcJ! Jlorehiuit after the disgrace of Smappa 
(1711), Stuika Baum Has oven allowed u> purchase a house 
IM 


Tht Successors of PHt—(1711-^1721!) 


within th* Fon. aikI ui#; it as a godowii fur Ktochinj cloth. In 
1717 the most the Indian merpliHriiB of 

Thp principal declaned t^> he the fdiowing-; 

laOiiin mcf^ SunlrB Hsiaa, Baia ChpHy, Kalavni Chetty end 
Kjilastri Chetty. The latter twn were thrown 
oat of favour after the eoate dispute of 1717 
and tlieir placew were taken hy Qanga Ram aud Budriuh. All 
these six merehanLa gave their names to the blcek.hoiises (or 
hatteries) whieta were built aboui ihui lime towards tbe west of 
PrilclMnaiekenpetta and on the iioilh aide adj<iirimg lliis jH^tla and 
ttlock-hooseR MutliisJpetta. These blockdmuses were proteo- 
iiMnicti nftvr live outworkx und were equipped with ptuis and 
considerod sulUdent to wnnl off enemy attael«; 
they were at the jeime time (o {fem'e uii ohouttriL 9 t wliidi might Iw 
usihI Hy merehanls and others. Badriah’sBatteiy (or out-house) 
wa» xituated on the iveat fikle nf reddaiiaiekenpetta near the 
North Rivar. The other five were nil on tlin north side e^itendin;^ 
dovvn to the beaeli. A map of Madras drawn in 1733 s1h»ws 
iiK aix Rtich outworks as {lefentlinq the two pettiuj. These, 
iiiert’hanis after whom they were named, might have eroetod the 
outworks at their own cost or largely helped in their eonstrue- 
lions* 

Another principal merchant of the times was Tnmhy Chetty, 
perhaps the person after wJioKe mime the woll 
known Thambu Ghctty Street of rfenrero Town 
is iiamed. We also hear of Rayasnm Fapaiya, 
who Was the Chicl' Dubash and Tmiishitor or Linguist of the 
('ompai^v and of the broker Ankanna, whocliiimccl in have licen 
in the service of the English for over sixty yeora. Fapaiyn w:w 
given the honour of having an umbrella home over him when- 
over he went out. Ho was in disgrace for a lime fnr t.ikiiig 
part in the caste disputiai of 1717 and for ercating a comer m 

• A Itcmnif of anfl oiht^r thorny planUi, 

th<HQ choullrlAfl with woUit-r mhJ form«^ ft Wimilnry Xentv Jks ll 
wflre. The word, ^ Bound in bUU pre^^rvi^i In tbo survival of 

*Boiidu£« Ijine* naar thn Town teratli* JylmlLir hound h^dgefl rooni'd 
port of dufencoa of PonAlch^rry, 


Other 

EwnKifiJifipfl 
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S«tf«twri of P\ti—(17n—i7M) 

salt, but was soon restored to fj^s’our and to oil tbo honours that 
he had enjoyed, (in 1720), 

Harrison was sueeeeded by Mr, Joseph CoUot who had 
Gorernorroii^^ coneiderable experienee of eastern trailf. He 
(1717'20) AfiO WIKI fJovernnr for threi? years from the beginning 
hb dinroltlca ,Till,nary, !720. Al Sladwia be was 

Tei^ hmy with poUtknl and coiamcrcml affairs, AVe anw how 
in ITlT C^^mpany ci^tnined ffinnnns from the Emperor 
Farnikh Siyar, which p amotij^ othpr priviffigcap gavi? th^ Eni^liah 
at Mafinis the now villages.But there was (^ouftidamblo 
difficulty in securing the due porformauco of the promises. 
The local Mughal officials coni rived to hold off the cession of the 
WHages on one ground or atmtiicr^ and though they were at 
Brat ootupiini by the English, the Naw^sh of ihe CamstiOt 
Sa'datuUali Khan, Kent his troops to expel them. Collet had to 
take atTong action and to drive away the Muslim troops after 
inflicting a defeat on them at Tiruvnttiyur 
MiMd*^bj^orca fighting lasted for six hours; but tba 
ea.^alLieK on ilia Engliah side were very few* 
Siuue years later, after Collet land retired, the Nawab agreed to 
leave the Aillageg in the quiet poascssion of thfl EngUsh. 

Collet had to augment the garrison of thi-! Furl of 

T.- rorttimicd troubles with tlie NauaT?. The 

rarciDiA orra- 

paiion of the outivorks of llae pettas to which reference baa 
been already marie, were also a consequence of 
these disturbanei^. Tbe onlworlcs, of course, 
were fifst proposed to be built fruiu Ibe iniweedn of taxes to be 
imposed ou fill owtierK of binds nnd houses ii, the city. 

It Was now that a regubir beginning was made in the mat tor 

The aiarting of «i«bl1sJiitig schools for the ehildrcti of the 
rcxalar arhAoK inliobitants- It would Irt «f same value fot US 
the’'rJl?JaiJ Of the eiliipntional ootlvity 

manifested in Madras sinee its friundation, 
The Capuchin Fathers eoDducted tlieir own schools; lint nearly 
60 years elapsed before the "English inlial'iitiiiits of the aetih>ment 

em-ted the fltsl Chureb, (loveinor Strej-nsliain Titaster laid the 
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first stone of St. Mary's Ubureli in Fori St. George for the iis 2 
of the Englbh factors and other Protestants in 16S0. En^lbh 
rhaplains at the Port, among; them Meisn?. Ijcwis und Stevenson, 
became acquainted with and palruiiiaed the Tranquebjir 
mission urieHt nriil Hiicoei^ded In sterting two charity sohoob for 
tJie Ihxvs and Rirb of the settlement which together contained 
oO children (I t 16), under the ininie of St. Mary’s Charity School. 
Ah early as 169r> ihn Company wo.s nrged to erect ochoob at 
l^lndrasr Bombay and Fort St. Oa^d for the education of the 
native inhabitants. The Society for Promoting Chriatimi Know¬ 
ledge which started in 16D8» having originated free sehooJa 
Tor the juair in KnglaJid, was giTOtly interested in the Htartim; 
of an eh srhoob in India. A for the sidicHd was ehiL^ien on n 
s|>ot oiiTside the Fori in thii present b$Land Ground and it took 
two .venrs to build it. The Seliool wuh nut fortunate in its first 
master;, John wd(0 w'fls progcciited for fH>inu criminal 

offeneo and ordered to he dtqKuled to i^ngland^ The trustees 
Ilf liie flclicoi struggled on with diminiKhtd grants from Govem- 
Tnert ami inereoiitid expenses. It wag only In 1746 that tho 
school %vas brought under ttie special protcetion of the Companj’ 


and commended to the care of the. CSovemor in Council. Though. 

Portuguese was the common language understood among all 

Furopcjms of the HettleDient, yet, in a short time, English cacn^ 

to take its place. Of eonrse. the tne^^ionaties hod the Bible 

translated mto Tamil and Teliign nnd brought out i^eveT.'il 

small textdH>t}k:i for their schoob in these tongues. English wns 

not taught indiscriminately to all children; but even then it w:!zj 

recGgniHcd as the most eonvenLent means for giving aei-ess^ to the 

stores of Eurotican knowledEe. In ihb connection it may ba 

™ . mentioned that tho first regular KttKliah ml^^ion 

The lln*t , 

UnclMi ^Jiwlon was start fid m Madras under the auspice^i of the 

la S.P.C.K. which adopted as its own, the Danish 

!klis!;ioni»T, Sehultsscj ond for a Ion? time the Society was helped 

from the Danish hfissioo of Trnnqaobar and occ;monaUy fraiiL 

Gcrniiiny, 


1111—18 
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The Sucei^ssors cf PUt—{X71I—I?25} 


It wfLst ill CoUei'a iim^ tlmt a body of wea^vera atid |)abit«E^ 
FouDdaHon of ^acoaing^ to iiil^it^ lo Tiruvottiy^r 

Colk-t Petia Which aiToirdad abundim t supplies of fwater 
m necessary for washing and a nimbor of 
»hady trues uailur which tho work of weaving couM be oarrioil 
on. Thesif »tittlers built a village to tbu j^uili of Tiruvotiiyur 
and named it after their patron as CoUct Fcttn, now corrupted 
into Kaladi iPcIia^ (which means the loafers' quarter), being 
an exaoiple of llie curJuun twisting of the rneaning by sllgbl 
alteration in the pronouneiation of a word. Tho village con- 
tamed a complement of 1U4 houses and lU shops ^ and the 
householders were arranged under the Hight and Xjoft Hand 
divisions and a sbrine was erucled therein for God Kalyamv 
\'aradaraja. Collet issued a ccwU exempting the people of the 
villiige from quit-rent for three years and eonforrlng on them 
some small privileges, Tbii Col let Pella w;ih given lo iho 

village at the request of its inhabhuuU. 

Collet had some reputation for successful trade* Uih conduct 
WHS shove reproach and he was deeined to be a typical repre¬ 
sen ialive of the men of the pericKl,* Collet appreeialf-d tbu 
work doMi: l^y the Danish Missionaries and had keen Ideas about 
the methoda of educating the youth. His award in the caste 
dispute of his time was regarded for several decades as an 
authoritative and rightful decision. 

When Culkq ruUrwcI vavly in 1720^ Francis Hastings wlio w'uh 
a itenlor civil ^rvimt of the Company and ilic 
D? Deputy Governor of Fort St, Davids succeeded 

by virtue of hk position as the ''immediota 
ftucc^^ar to this Government m cose of the 
Presidents mortality or Total Absence.*' Un¬ 
fortunately the term of office of HjKtmgs lasted just a little 
more than a year and H halfj he quarrelled violently with 

• "Mare pious than uioat of hl& predecflExom anfl oacmiaorE^ at 
Madriis, mud mors h<m«rt than iOme, he naT^rthalnBit falls Into llna 
wtrh tarn lllcs Pitt iind Ifarrleaa before him, with B#i]yaii and 
Bmandiirm aftor hltn. It Bhonld nsver bfl forpDOt^n Uiat without tho 
foundmtlanm UU by CbUet nad him like, tha victories of Clive woulO 
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The Succeseare of Pitt—(ltli—iT 23 ) 

Nathaniel Elwiek, one of the membets of his CoimcU, who 
greatly prarokcd him by chamitiunLug the cause of an Imlum 
mensluiut. He was accuHcd o£ iusoleut behaviour and 
suspension was demajided by the Governor who tcfuscd to sit 
in Council along with Mm. But Klwick Lad very powerful 
friends among the Dkectore, who, in reply to tlie reprcHonlalioa 
o£ Hflst jo e^ promptly (lirL-ctcd him to hand ovsr charge to hb 
enemy, who was appointed Oovcfnor in ins steod. Tliis was an 
extraordinary occurrenoe. But it was followed by a still more 
Hurprising event, 

iVs soon as Biwick assumed the Governor hip, ho called tlMiu 
and there for the casli-book; and when the hook 
wa® ojmmliicti, it showed that no entries had at 
vgAjiist all been made for several weeks and iJiat there 

HaniinKn unght to be a large sutn jn tlic cash cheat. The 

nest day the Council met and Blwiek had the cash chisat opened 
in their prcsoncc; ond it proved to be empty cseept for a few 
smali papers and a coin or two. The (kficLL was found to ho 
upwards of 80,000 pagodas. Poor HnKiings who was ill at the 
time, assumed fuU ic^onsibility for the cash and silver, as the 
casli-kcepcr, W'hcn questioned, said that ho iiad sold the silver 
at the direction of tlie late Governor, Both he and Flaallngs 
were consdinently put under arrest. The latter, thougli Hcriously 
ill, paid iu a large sum and gave security for tlie bdonce from 
Lis interest in some ships of trade in wliieh he had invested 
capital. Soon be handed over diamonds to the value of 20.000 
pagodas and it was only after bo completed the security in lull 
that the guards were lakeii oQf his lujuBe- But his heallh was 
completely shattered and he applied lor passage home for him¬ 
self. Unfort iiualely, he died liefore embarking and was burierl 
in the Fort Church at the west end of it under the tower, ilia 
grave is marked by a plain slab inscribed with the letters 

have been fruitless, aven Jiail they been won. He would doubUeaa have 
been muck aetonislicd to karu Ikat he was adding lo set up an cmMre 
In Uni la, Bui he would Jmve been mueli leas uelcnlehcd at the cIimib 
of bis ftoverenwnl than at Its befInning'' (U. H. Dedwell's “Private 
Letter Books of doaeph Collet," poee ixlv or IntriiMlucttOD). 
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Wider which is his name—^“Fran: HitstuigS-*’ 5^he 
balance of the sum due to the treasury vi oa completely paid by 
IlaeUnipi’a eaecutoia. The tiouble, howe^'cr, did not end hetn. 
hllwicF brought to the notice ot the Council a paiwi- signed by 
the dead Hastings and addressed to liis brother and tacccutora in 
which he Urged the pr^iseeutiun of Elwicl: and hiss Council and 
the Mayor of Madras, as having aeeelcratcd his disease b 3 ' arrest 
and imprisunment. The paper was alleged to have Ih«ii signed 
by HastingH a few dtiys befoi'e his deutlu But it was proved 
that, at the time of signing it, Hatstings waa not in a positiun to 
understand its meaning; and El wick pronounced it u most 
scandalous paper. In U25, there was published in London a 
siuaU book mtiUod “vln Bsnaij Upon ' Friendship ' ddivered 
tL'ith a iteui to on Vtikuppy Gcnilttaan diaKte’d and o donator 
just strip'd of Pow$r «t‘hick he has obu'd ond to lately return'd 
to England,’* by a Faithful Servant and tSoldior 
^ Alajttdy’a." The lx»dk relate to Uastings 
and Elw'ick, though the names of the persoruigt« 
in it are referred to only by initial and final ktlcrs. Internal 
evidiuiue shows that tho aullior w'as J. Draper who was Secretary 
uf the Council under ilauline's and entered the aimy after lie 
retired." 

In the time of Hustings a <|uaiTu[ oei'um*d between the 
Getticmvnt of Company's men and the MtiNsiilmHii havildur 
toUbar at Periamet. IVuw Govemnient 
litau umlcrtnnk the direct control of the three old 

villages, namely Egmore, Furasawakam and Toudiarxiet, which 
Vtre hitherto rented. It w'us found tluit the lake in I^uraas* 
wakam had to be repaired and as a large intinbcr of weavers 
were desirous of settling in that village, several lacilitiea were 
given to them for doing so. 

Elw'ick bad to present a bold front whwi the Kawab of the 
Carnatic Sa’adatuUoh Khan, not diseourageil by his previous 


■ Exlracta are siren by Lore la Ua TnffoM, fVol, 11, pp. aj7-221>. 
Blwtck 1« c1urcf4 with “IgODrejire in JiIb Siieinetr. Indtrfenre in the 
care of It and Innlenco to bis Superiora,*’ 
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rebuff« put forward a baughtf demud for tbe restoraMou of 
Tiruvottijnir and four other aew villages, togelliiu? with the 
arreartf of the rent due from theot on the 
gmund that they formed part of the jaghir of 
hia over-lord the htizom. Elwick held that he 
bad the /amwitofthfl Mughal Emperor himjselE 
fur these viUagta and pointed out that the Na^ab 
himflcLf had ackoowlfidgcd the English right to them in the past. 
An emhassy was sent to the Nawnb who had come down to 
Thutnfi; and HoyasBin Papaiyo and Sunka Rama, the English 
envoys, who went over to the Nawab'a camp, were forcibly 
detained- But when Ehvick roundly chargwl the Nawab with 
an abuse of his power, the ktter pive in; and HO further 
diffieiaty was miHCd about the villages. The three years of 
Elwick’a rule were marked by cconcxmy and retrcnehiuctit on 
the part of Government i and nothing substantial was done to the 
improvement of the fortifications cither uf the Fort or of Black 
Town- Thus the sliort Govemomliip of Elwick was n«t marked 
by iitij-lhing beyond the usual incidents of trade, the eoUection 
of cloth for esport, the sale of Europe goods luid tlie arrival 
and departure of the Company's ships with eoeh monsiion. 
Elw'tck retired from hia post in January 1 T 25 and Jatnea Macrae 
took his place; stid Madras was to enjoy m period of profound 
pcaee, both inlemal and exlernai, under hLn rule. 
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RBOROANISATION OF THE CORPORATION A.\0 
FOUNDATION OF CHINTADRlPETTAtl—(172!>^5) 

The Rule af Gwcmor {1725-30) 

may be called t)ie ** Friufl« of ^lerehatit (lovemore ” 
though hia birth was lowly. He wont lo sea as a boyj roao to 
be the e&jit/iin of an indluman and, later, to a Incrativc post in 
the sei^'ice of the Company. He early accuinulnted a smttj^ 
fortune by private trade without creating any Hcaiitlal atjainst 
himself. He bocami: ilie Governor uf Fort i}t, David in course 
of tiniu and stepped on fmai that place tn ihe Oovernorship of 
tort Ht. fitior^e iu 1725. Alacrue was in olTinu for five 3*eara 
tind proved i« tw a quiet, capable merehant (iovemor. Ho 
iiegan hjs rule bj' jutuing the fortifications and buildiiiga of the 
WIjUc Town in good order and l>y repairing the ramports of 
the BJacIc Town and tlie Eguiurc Redoubt and bj' en^tuing □ new 
powder faetoiy in the Island, Tn his time Artnciiinn and 
Jewish inbiibitants of the citj’ came into great promincuee; but 
the Governor was not very much aaiiafied with the ijehaviour 
of the Armenian merchants, raainJy on the ground that they 
sent goods to and from Europe in Danish and other foreign 
shi{Hi, neglecting Eiiglisli liottonis. 

It was now that a great Armenian eiti2ca of Madras, by name 

ArniciUwu at Fetnia Uscan, became very promlneat. 

tiie timo ** Useas Jeft his mark on OJd Ifadrmt He 
built, at his own exitense, rather rebuilt, the 
great Tilarcutlong (^Injiibalam} Bridge which spans the Adyar 
river coimeeting Suidupet with Guiady. He is a|j«o said to have 
built the broad stone-steps Itadiug to the sumiait of St, Thomas* 
Moiuit. The Amusniaiia in thixsu dal's were strongly ottrocted 
to the Catholic Cburei!. Useaii was employed as politicid ugeut 
by the Madras Government, particularly in their negotiations, 
with Jiaghuji Bhoasle of Bemr when he invaded tint Csmatio 
m 1140. He built also a chapel b ^■epl!ry, wJiich wns Inter on 
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handed aver to the Missionaries* Usean’s loyalty to the British 
was well-known,* 

♦ *'So far as the Armenian participation in Madras and its 
development is concerned, we have to be highly thankful to Mr. Mesrovb 
J, Seth for the account, though it is very brief, that he has given 
in his book —Arntenians in India (1S37)—about prominent Armenian 
citizens In old Madras. lie says that the Armenians had begim lo 
trade, as early as the beginning of the 16th century, with the Madras 
coast; and we know that some Armenians had settled permanently at 
Madras as early as the year 1666, The first Armenian church of the 
city which stood in the old—now demolished—Black Town, was erected 
in 1712, The present church of the Armenians at the south end of the 
Armenian Street, was built in the old Armenian burial-ground, in 
1772, Khojab Petrus Woskan, commonly called Uscan, was a prominent 
man of his time, t,e,, about the middle of the 18th century. The 
present Marmalong Bridge over the Adyar at Saidapet, was said to 
have been first built by him in 1726, A pillar on the south end of 
the bridge bears a stone tablet with the following inscription in raised 
letters:—^'Hunc Pontem Edlflcarl Jussit Pro Bono Publico Coja Petrus 
Uscan, Natione Armeni, Anno Salutis MDCCXXVL' The other chari¬ 
ties of this personage are spread over various Armenian places of 
pilgrimage and embrace several charitable and educational institutions, 
Agah Shameer was another prominent Armenian merchant of Madras 
who got the grant of a town in Armenia from the hands of the Persian 
King, Samuel Moorat, another Madrasi Armenian merchant of great 
wealth, promoted the cause of education of the Armenian youth In 
Europe, The Rev, Arathoon Shumavon started the first Armenian 
journal at Madras in 1704, He had already set up a printing press 
for printing and publishing books in Madras in the classical Armenian 
language. The magazine started by him did not last long. Its revival 
was attempted more than once, but with no success. There was an 
Armenian governor of Mylapore-San Thom§ as early as 1664 under 
the Portuguese, Mr, Seth claims that Thomas Cana who landed on 
the Malabar coast in 1780 A.D, was the first Armenian to land in 
South India, He founded a commercial colony near Cranganore and 
secured several privileges for the Christian community, A large 
amount of polemical literature has grown round him and his life m 
India, 

Uscan Is also believed to have helped In the opening of the gi^ave 
of St, Thomas at San Thome in April 1729, when it was exposed for the 
veneration of the faithful, A slab built into the east wall of the 
Church of Saint Rita, at the same place, contains an Armenian 
inscription signifying *Tn memory of the Armenian nation 1729," 
Uscan possessed considerable properties in Madras and particularly in 
the White Towm, A painting of his which was done la Madras in 
1737, hangs in the Cathedral at Julfa in Persia, He died in January 
17S1 at the age of 70 and was buried at his chapel In Vepery, The 
tomb may still be seen in the churchyard of St, Matthias, Vepery 
containing a bilingual inscription in Latin and Armenian indicating 
the virtues of the personage. 
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A small Jewish conmimiity also flourished in Madras at the 
time. The Jews were chiefly engaged in the 
me^ws in diamond trade; and they also imported coral, 
both in the form of beads and in the rough, 
from their fellow Hebrew merchants in London. The coral 
dealers lived in a quarter in the northern part of Muthialpet 
which is even now known as Pagadalpet (coral-town) or Coral 
Merchants Street. We find provision made for the Jewish 
representatives on the Board of Aldermen in iladras. The 
IMadras Records speak of their being permitted to live in the 
Fort and to have their cemetery outside in Peddanaickenpetta. 
A portion of the cemetery long out of use, can be seen even 
now by the side of Mint Street. 

The Corporation Reorganised, 1727 
Governor Macrae’s rule was marked by the reorganization of 
the Mayor’s Court, in virtue of the terms of a Royal Charter 
issued by King George I in 1726 for “establishing or reconsti¬ 
tuting the municipalities at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta anti 
setting up or remodelling Mayor’s and other courts in each of 
these Presidencies.” The Mayor and the Aldermen were to 
constitute a Mayor’s Court with civil jurisdiction, subject to 
an appeal to the Governor or President in Council and a further 
appeal in some cases to the King-in-Coimeil. The Mayor’.i 
Court now granted probates, and also exercised testamentary 
jurisdiction. The Governor, or President, and the five senior 
Members of Council were to be Justices of the Peace, and were 
to hold quarter-seissions four times in the year, with jvirisdictioii 
over all offences except high treason. At the same time the 
Company was authorised, as in previous charters, to “ appoint 
generals and other military officers with power to exercise the 
inhabitants in arms, to repel force by force and to exercise 
martial law in times of war. The President and Council were 
also to he a Court of Appeal from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s 
Court, while a Coiirt by Requests or a Court of Conscience was 
instituted for the decision, by summary procedure, of pecuniary 
questions of small value. 
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Thursday, the iTtli August 1727, was tho date when the new 
&Iayur and Aldermen were sworn in at the Company’s Garden- 
Bousb in Peddflnaickenpettn, where the Pre^dent and CouneU 
Were met to receive them, the Mayor and Aldermen proccedinj 
from the parade-ground in the Fort through the old Black Town 
to the Company's Garden on horseback, with pianis, peona and 
country mnaie." Soon aftptwarda, the Presidenf and five senior 
Conneillors constituted themselves into a Court ol Appeal and a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Deli very; while Urn flvo 
diisticcH of the Peace appointed by the Eoynl ChfiJrter were also 
appointed Justices of the Choultry to decide amall debts not 
exceeding' 20 pagodas. It was found inconvenient that an 
appeal from the Justices of the Chnultry, who were also members 
of the Superior Court, should lie to the hlayor's Court; and w 
the Sheriff was cuiiat tinted a Court (Consul tat Lon of 27 th 
Koveraber J727) to decide all petty cftHoa, without appeal iw far 
HH fivo pagoda.s, and as far as 20 ttagodfla on allovrinff the parties 
the liberty of appealing to the Mayor’s Court. The register of 
slaves was to be ke|il by the Sheriff in the plncc of tlic Justices 
of Uiu Clionltry, as w'cil as the regiater of soles and mortgagics 
of houses. The Justices of the Peace were to take eognijance 
of all petty breaches of the peaci:, larceny, etc.f for Icwer 
nffiiuces they were to inflict corporal punislimcnt, and for others 
thej' were to bind over the aeeiised to the aaaions or to the 
Choultry. The llcgiater’s fees at the Mayor's Court were aliH> 
n{>tiiicd. 

A ffer'imtt of ike Judicial Advtinvitration f» Madras 

Thus we have seen that the earliest Mmlras courts worked 
under the autlioilty of the charters of Charles 11 and the earlier 
chartcra which might Ije constnictcd ns giving judicial poweiN. 

* ‘Ttic Mayor aad Aldermen procMsIfld from tbe pnrode eroutid Itl 
the Fort ttaroush Uid Black Town od horsc-bock with £uarda, pcoiu 
and coanlry music In the following manner;—Majav John Ranch (the 
captain of tlie Rarrlaon] an horve-back at the head af a campany .it 
footooldlera wlUi beltla-drum, truuuKit and oilier music. The risneing- 
glrls wttli caupiry mualc; Ihe pedda Nnyftk on hnrwe at iba haail of 
bla peons; the Marshall with Ills staff on harsa-hack; the Sarseanto 
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Up till 167^i, thi? fliifinftnicnts in Madras for the adminiMlrntion 
of justice appear to hiive been derivifd from Llii? mica and rcfubi- 
tions made by Gnvrrtii#r and his Council in Janwiry 

1678. Thu Aral Supicmc Court tvaa established in March, 1673, 
in the person of the Govemor snd the Conneilioii?, aittitij^ to 
hear eanses^ but nnL llio Ju^tLcea of the ChonUry 

who Ktill decided on sitiinil misdemeanours and actions for dcht. 
An Admiralty Court, with a -Tiui^^e-Advw’ale from England^ waA 
establhthed by virlnr of Lho clinrtiir of 1683 and by the Directors^ 
dpftpBtf'h of the 7th Jannar^'^ UiiiT. T'hLs is the forciimner of 
the present Ilijjli Court. The first Mayor^s Coiut \v:is 
lishcd in the s:\mv. yr:rr, with tm ]j]i|ieal to tiie thiurt of 
Admiraliy, A Itceordi^r hos nlaa appointed to be an assistant 
to the Jdayor, Tlie Admiralty Court was mon afrei-wnnlK 
snperHedcdii fur crprUiii] by llut ni>vf!^nior und Cuimclb 

flii a court of appeal from the MayorCourt. The new Mayor's 
Court created by the eliorter of 1726 was a Court of KiHronl 
from which an uppe^il lay to the Oovertmr and Coimdl, wlici 
were cozmlilutcd Juslio^ of the Peace Pud a Court of Oyer. 
Terminer aud Gaol Delivery, The Court of DirertorK »enl oni^ 
with the charter of 1726| a IbRik of InstnEolioas witli rcspecl 
to thi^ method of proroeding in all actions and civil and 
erinilnaJ, and alao the forms of the oaths to ho taken. It waa 
probably in thb Bottk of Instnirtions that the duoirine was hi id 
down that, by fbe rharler of 1726^ all Common and Statute Lavf 
at tile lime extant in England, was intfodiieed into and to do 
valid In tlm Indian Presidencies, and that all the Parltomcntarj 
enactments passed since that period were escluded unless tbeir 
extcnsioq to India waa jqicehilly deetanedp* 

wfctU tbeir macca on horac-backs ihc eld Mayor on ttie rtght band nn4 
the new Mayor on llic left: tho Aldermen two nad two nil on liorao' 
back: the Coianaay'fi ehtef DCflo, the Sheriff with a white wand on 
hoTu-haelc; the chief ^ntry In the town on horM-huch^ 

• T3i& elinrier of 1753 ro-eretiicd tUo Mayor's Couria with Bomc not 
very wterUI alierpitJonPH but exeliidliiiR flnliH betw-cea Indfona iiiileKs 
entertained witli their coiutent. Tha Jurlad lotion of the» QovcmfaAnfc 
ii^urts In crltnlaal mat lorn was nlaa UmltBii tn off^aces commuted 
within the Fmfdeacy and tPe favtorlee subordlnats thereto. Later 
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ILicrae 8 mlm’mbi tration ivas very tcoaomieul. The Uovenufr 
looked minutely into the deiails of every Hspeet ot the aeliuiuLi- 
trailon, himself seruLiniiing the puielia&e ami tade ol the 
Company s goods. But, at the -siauf time, hv took good care of 
his oHTi persona! interest^f and did not Irijore those of others. 
Hia justiec commanded the rcspei't ot ludious and hia severity 
their fear. Bui his Dubash, Ueodn Ankanuj, was eeverety 
found fault with—of courao alter hia reilrcment -and had 
numoruus petitions presented agamal huu, beiuj; charged with 
eatortioti and uaiug false mcasurea in the sale uf giuin. The 


Uie urranfiemente mafic by Warren Uajlltu^e, kitf-wn as tlie Adalal 
schenie, wera applied to tUt Madias tarrUcriM. 

in rhe GoverUJUeDt llMlf power won vested In a audOiUy * , . 

CouncU. Frum Uie lune of FoEcrclt, ilie Council wuicU was iwbulo^ 
tin Ltiflu culuo to tak# a deiiilte sliape, and It myt wlUi CiflnaiJerablo 
reeulaj-Jity- Qflvflrnor JiaU certain Mi-difaiicd stparaw powers XA 

UiB TOJ3MlWit(4fl'r o^ ttifi Couucll LittUiiUir" tousialQd fll 

5 or « member a nt llreL The QovtvnoT wits Uie Treiiauier; tb& sccoa^ 
member waa the A^icouatant; otlier lucmbcra 

o.vcort wajDiicnL 5 «a, tUo tti^iooiE uml Uic ilktj memlHr tat 

lift CtsimclL wii^i the ^caveaeiir. The Couneillf Lili ^.TiiahSi^hintint vt 

ihe H«order-a Court !n 17ST. roiweel a tribunal tor bnth clvU nM 
crlrnmiit JasUM. I’ha Ficneb wars and political 

lncrcu:>ca from about 174B, led to tkc inerease of tbe toaiK»lo« Jo 
Ilia, wbicb became Ilia number ol Uio Connell In Ltu: eeroad Otnernorablp 
of PlCTt A iSelott Comiuittoo w'u.^ created wiilim die t.auncll lo deal 
wltli military attd political mallara and to entaro aiicittyf. 
delccl Commltreo was formed In lT6i*, ^ tJTwM 

Dux-elofs In 1754. wnb ai'aatev powers, which l^U.a tjU . ‘h®™ 
was ft third iiolect Conimiitce to deal wlih ihi.- ijiut Mjtom War and 
The Nawab-s debla. which lasted till 1775. A loUrtU Commit^ was 
created la J1778 n» deal with all milliary, polnlcal, naval luid ^vivt 

Uwlhfi to tJio capture and oceapatinn of Madras by iha i tench 
11746^11 > tUo ci*iiLlnuU> ol ttio Mimkiiwi Corporatism niid tljy 
Court d<!«iroyvd, aad tha chmUfr oi 1730 was aurrondereji A 
fn^h charter was Isaueii tn 1753. which eiiempt^ from Uc luri^ictlea 
ut tho Mayor's Court “all aaiia and aeilons beLwuca maum Natives 
only;* and dii-ected that all ihwo eiiUa were to tu determined mno^ 
ibomeali-es, uoIcbs both parllva wiroed to submtL them W tho bIa)OT^ 
Courc Thb new cbarLcr (Iseaed on Uw SUt January li03> provided 
for iho rtvival ol Uw Moyot ami the Aldonuem amen of Urn niau 
Aldermen were lo ho liaiuial-boni subjettB of the lUas, and oaJy two 
could bo foreign I'rotesteatm The Aldernien wsro to continue la olUw 
for life and Croiu maoog ihem two were to be elscicd. uuHUuUy by the 
Oorboratloa. one of whom wan to be choaea ua Uie ilayor hy the 
^u^or in Council. The Mayoi and Aldcrmtii weie to form a couri 
^ft«tord for civil anils* hot twlna bwiwtea Indians uiLjliijs in Mad*ao 
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grvjitor part of the ciharges Tnatlfl against Duhash were eeriairily 
false. But be wm certainly equally guilty of abiwing to some 
extent bis infltience with his Toaster. He whs heavily l^d and 
made to disgorge some portion of hia wealth; but 31aj^e was 
not implicated in these accmsutlons. ^ 

Goviirnor Pt^i {1730'35)e 

In JIii 7 I730p Macrae was superseded by George Morton Pitt, 
who ’w-ios tLe son of John Pitt, n Consul of thr New East InSid 
Comiiany and born in Port Geoi^ iLsell in 1693 Jind 
baptised in St, Mary’a Clmrch. He was always mentioriiMl by 
bis fuU name m order that he might be disting ukhed from 
Cap lain George Fittp a contemporary and also from his distant 
cmisin, Gevornor Thomas Pitt. He was for several 5 "earB a free 
merchant at Madras nml Taler became the Deputy Governor of 
Fort St, David- Mortou Pitt's rule saw a steady expansion o! 
English infLuenco and responsibiiity in the Carnatic. It 
witnessed also the looming in lii6 diatant horizon of clouds of 
unrestp political disturbance and anarchy that were soon in 
overshadow the landand we lind in the Madras Hccords 
numerous referenct^ to and passages full of the Tcvolutions that 
w'cre taking place in the country^ 

The most important event in the administration of Morto^'L 
Pitt, so far as tho Madrits city was concomed. w as 
Foiimi^au of foundation of the suburb of Chinladripctta 

tj-pl ttiB r-i* j >4 

ns a wesverH. village. There w;is felt even 
early in his niie, a shortage of goods for export as well as 
a diMculty in securing the manufacture of doth in the 

and lu feubardlnzle factories. AppeMs from ii4serDra upto 1^000 pagodas 
were to lie to the Pre&ldcat m 4 Cousoil, wtille la Judgment* Tor laft'Cr 
fiumo un appeoJ be made to the Klng-tn^^ouncU. TTaerc w;ia to 

bo a Court of neque^lB for the ftmnmary dccleloa of pettr civil suiiu 
by Commiesloners apiKkinted by OovcmraQnt. Tb« PresldeiU and 
Meiiiheins of Council were to bft tbe JnHtlee* of the Pvuoe for Madras 
fltjd tJio lulwrdlrmte factoriePp to hold Qiuirter-Si'sfaloiiis aud Oycr and 
TcirmlJi0c uud UoUcroJ Gaoi Delivery ji.inl lo a Court of ll-ccorit 
deaUnf; with aU offeaccw exeeolinu bieJi In-^osoa, The moUe of trial 
was In follow prJicUoep and lUo Sherin wm to summon pereons 

to serve a* Grand and Petty Juries. 
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interior districts. Thambu Chetty, the Company’s Chief 
Merchant since 1731, complained that the growing confusion in 
the land prevented him from disposing of the stock of broad¬ 
cloth from England that had been thrust upon him for disposal. 
The Lingayat and Canarese merchants of the interior who were 
hitherto disposing of such goods, could not come to Madras and 
invest money in the purchase of broadcloth, metals and Bengal 
goods. Moreover, famine prevailed in the land, grain was scarce 
and weavers had to be urgently requisitioned from Salem, 
Udaiyarpalayam and other centres of cloth manufacture that 
were beginning to decline in population and prosperity. 
Governor Pitt took care to plant shady trees in the villages of 
Tiruvottijoir, Nungambakam and Vyasarpady where the 
weavers might work in comfort. 

Now, in 1734, the Governor received proposals for building 
a weavers’ town immediately adjacent to Black Towm. Sunka 
Rama, who was dismissed from his post of Chief Merchant in 
1731 and had failen out of favour, had an extensive garden 
in the loop of land almost encircled by the Cooum, where it 
takes a bend before flowing into the sea. This garden measured 
804 yards by 500 yards, contained many trees of substantial 
growth and enjoyed a good supply of water. The Governor 
alleged that the coirie of Sunka Rama giving him right of 
possession for this garden, was not in proper form and defective, 
because it had been made without the consent of the Council and 
without the receipt of any consideration. Sunka Rama 
protested, but to no purpose. The garden which was flanked 
by the Cooum on one side and Periamet on the other, was 
resumed by the Government which resolved to settle therein 
several hundred families of spinners, weavers, painters, washers 
and dyers along \vith Brahmans and dancing women and other 
necessary attendants of the pagoda. The vUlage was to be 
called ‘ Chintadre Pettah.’* The settlers were to be approved 
by an officer of Government and were to exclude inhabitants 

• Another name for the place has been em^sled as the original, 
viz., Chinna Tai'i Petta (the vUlage of small looms). 
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of Madras and of the already existing suburban villages oi 
weavers. House-sites were to be allotted to them and the houses 
built were to become their absolute property. There should 
be no distinction of streets allotted for separate castes; and it 
was provided expressly that any casteman might build his 
house in any one of them. Disputes about debts and accounts 
among the inhabitants were to be settled by themselves by means 
of arbitration, and they should not be subject to civil prosecution 
in the courts of Madras. No taxes were to be levied except 
a nominal house tax, which was to be paid for watch and ward 
by the Peddanaick; and the town was to be free of customs 
and tolls which could only be imposed by special order of 
Government. The cloth manufactured in the place w'as to pay 
only the usual customs in Madras. 

Government undertook to lend money to two prominent 
merchants, by name Chinnatambi Mudaliar and Vennala 
Narayana Chetty, in order that they might help the settlers 
to build houses. These two merchants were to invite and attract 
weavei's to the place, make cash advances to them, provide 
building materials and level and line the streets. The advances 
were to be given without any interest charged on them for a 
period. The full settlement of the village w'ould take us on 
to the years of Governor Benyon's rule. We iind that, three 
years after the village w^as founded, in 17o7, 00 bales of 
Calico cloth valued at 13,000 pagodas, were expected to be 
produced in one season in the place. The munufaetures were 
chiefly gingkanis, murrees and long-cloth; but beticks^ (muslins 
for veils) rumals, dimities and sailampores (a kind of elimt:i) 
werp also produced in small quantities. Some time later a 
mint w^as established in the village. The temple of Adtkesava 
Perumal (the Patron Deity of the place) was built by Vennala 
Narayan or A4iyapi>a Narayan, who subsequently became the 
Dubash to Governor Benyon. Narayan is said to have built 
tw’Q pagodas with contributions obtained from the people of the 
ncighbourmg country and with a large sum disbursed from his 
private pui'se. Narayan died in 1743, but his estate got into 
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The CoTporafimi jeor^anised—Chintadripettuh founded 

difficulties with the Company* as usual, the latter claiming the 
rcfuhd of advances given to him. Disputes rcgatding the 
recovery of dues to him were for long troubling the Government 
and the Court of Directors, 

In 1733, a map of Madras and its villages was drawn uu 
^ by order of the Governor, It shows the whole 

of coast extending from Tripllcane to Ennore and 
1733 country inland as far as Nungambakam and . 

Perambiir, A lithogi’aphed reproduetion of that map W’as 
“ published by Mr, Wheeler; and it is profitable for the student 
of Madras history to study this map and compare it closely 
with the map drawn up in the time of Thomas Pitt, This map 
is reprodnced with places marked in it under the title ^Madras 
in 1733^—Enlarged from Talboys Wheeler^s Map, and corrected 
from other sources* by Colonel Love in his second volume* In 
this reproduced map, the out-batteries of the pettas the chieE 
suburban villages, the chief gardens and the principal streets 
of the White and Black Towns of Trip!icane, Peddanaickenpetta* 
and Muthialpetta are all given. Closely connected with this 
topic is Governor Pitt's construction of a colonnade extending 
from the Sea-gate to the Fort Square, This colonnade was an 
avenue of four rows of pillars supporting a terraced roof and 
forming a sheltered way from the Sea-Gate, Its vicissitudes 
are interesting and woithy of note. '*The thirty-two columns 
of black Pallavaram gneiss which formed the approach were 
carried off by the French in 1746, and set up for the adornment 
of Pondicherry, After the fall of that place in 1761 they were 
brought back to Madras and re-erected in their original position. 
The colonnade, which served for many years as an exchange,, 
remained an open-sided covered wajr until some time in the 
nineteenth century, when it was converted into a close building 
by walling up the spaces between those pillars which formed 
the perimeter of the structure. In later years the edifice, 
somewhat prolonged to the westward, has been used for the 
Government Press and subsequently as a Kecord room; but 
in 1910 it was dismantled to make room for a new Council 
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Chamber, in the construction of which the best preserved of 
the columns have been incorporated. ’ ’ (Love's ‘ Yestiges of Old 
Madras’, Vol. II, page 262). 

Thus Governor Morton Pitt’s administration went off without 
any marked trouble confronting it. The policing of Black 
Town seems to have received an improvement in his time. But 
soon ordinary policemen were forced by circumstances to take 
up the duties of the fighting sepoys. Governor Benyon’s rule 
which followed was to be the critical period in the history of 
Madras, and was to form a connecting link, as it were, between 
the humdrum routine of the life of Madras that lasted 
till 1735 and the significant events that made themselves felt 
in the strength and fortunes of the English power commencing 
from about 1742. 
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XII 

MADRAS FROM 1735 TO 1T52 

Governor Rabj/w (1735—1744)“J?«roluhtfn in (he Citrnfitic — 

The Maratha Invasion of 1740-11 
Governor Bcnyou had long boon in the Een-iec of ilm Company 
am! riaen to b« the Second in Coimcll m 1732- He was in offtpij 
as (Jovemof for the unusually long period of nine years; and 
bis rule was marfeed by very imfiortaat events that effeclcd n 
ni<»it momeiituufi niid fuudBmontal revolution in the Camatie, 
Fii-st, there waa the invasion of the MaralhaB under Rughuji 
Bhonsle which pnwluceti a convulston in the political situation, 
the iirnslriitinij of the authority Of the Nawab of the CaniSlic 
and the removal of Chanda Sahib, the famouB ndventurer, 
from Trichinopoly to polliieul coiihucmcnt in Maharashtra, 
Dost Ali, thr XuwsIj of the Camatic, died in battle wilh ihii 
ifarathas; and hb son, Sufdar Ali, escnp(?fl to Vellore and 
eontrived to buy off thu invaders by po^'lng them a large sum 
of in on cy mid evou winking at their attack on Chanda Saliib 
of Trlehinopoly who was a dnngenms rival to his own power. 
Chanda Sahib hinufclf was the nephew and soa-in-lnw of Dost 
Ali and lied cotitrivcd to get pofwewion of Tririiinopoly and 
Madura by disposspi^ing the ruling Xaynk line bt" treachery. 
Trichinoiioly was now in Marafha hands and Chanda Sahib 
w'as token prisoner and sent off to Sntara where he remained 
in captivity for eight years (1741). 

The English sent presents to the Maratha generel, Raghuji 
Bhonsle, tbrou^ Peter Usran, the well-known Armenian mer¬ 
chant of Madras, and, in relum, secured coicJw for both Madras 
and Fort St. David {April 1741). Safdar Ali resolved,on occewmt 
of the insecurity prevailing in the coiintry, to send hia young 
aon and wife for safety to Madras where thej' were securely 
lodged in the Black Town. Safdar Ali biiasclf made several visits 
to ^dnia in the course of the next year. Shortly aflcrwaids, 
the Nawah was assassinated in a aeuHle at the instigation of 
a treacherous relation of bbi, MurtOKa Ali, the killedar of Vellore} 
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but the nmy proclainicd his younp aon t« be the new Nawab. 
Word was sent to Madras of the iiewa and the boy-Prinee was 
pnoplaimiFfl ruler of the, Carnatic with due pomp and cen'inony 
at the Company's Garden-House, in Doeeraber IT42. Aa we 
already saw, the young Nawob recompensed the English for the 
hospitality they showed him hy granting them, ns o free gift, 
five village itieluding Vepery, Porambur and Puduitakara, as 
well na the right to com Arcot rupees at their mint, to be ect 
up in Chinladripcttah. Some minor prlvilegea relating to 
C-hintadripettah were nlso given by grant of the same date, 
(4tli November 1742). The five villages granted were Ywpery, 
Perambiir and I’udupaksm, Emuvore nejir Timvottiv’ur 
and {JndaynnknppuTn also imar that place. Thus Madras 
Bwareil the third batch of suburban villagos—llie two forioeif 
batches already got being (1) the *' three old lowim” of Egmorc, 
Purasawakam and Tofiiliar|H4 imd (2) the ‘'five new ^’illnges’'^ 
of Nungainbiikani, Vyeaarpady, Tinivottiyur, Sattfingadu imd 
Kutllwahum. The five villages now secured were nctually 
granted by tlie boy*Naiv»b though, fierhaps, their gift might 
iiflve been outhorised hy Safdar j.Ui befoTe his dcoth. 

Governor Benyon had to be very careful in the foer of the 
dangers from the Jfarathas and the general 
unsettlemcnt in the country. He put the city 
in a position of effeetivn defence, cleared a field 
of fire, 20(1 yartht wide, on the west end north 
aidra of Black Town and armed all Europeans 
including Armenians, lie also took steps for constnieting n 
regular curtain on tho west front of the Port with hatteries 
and pointa all along it It whs Beiiyon dial brought the Fort 
to the condition it wan in when the Freueb attacked it in 1740. 
lie also drew up rules for the discipline of the garrison and even 
planned to ejrtond the fortifications west of the White Town 
serosa the North River into the Island, The Directors sent out 
an expert to examine the defences of the Fort, The latter 
reiHirted in favour of diverting more to the west the course of 
the North River, filling up its old bed, enlarging the interior 
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of the Wliite Totto and advaneing the weat Iroiil to tho T^land. 
It liits been HpeciiiUted hy hbttoriao^ that^ if these plana had been 
put inte executluUp—tliej wei^ eut KhoH by the audden death 
of the OJcpert, Alajor i^nipc^—the i?^ort would not have easily 
eapitulaled to the Freneh attach and the fate of Madras would 
have tokea au euiirely different course. It is interesting to 
note that the Directors aceepted liie recoimneiiiljaiioiis of Major 
XiiLpOp a very unusual tJiing for them to do. 

To revert to the Xndian powers:—The great Nia^aniiVbMulk, 
having returned from Delhi, now resolved to 
Khaa^tht^^ Carnatic and its affairs in person 

Niii¥ftE} of with a view to restore order and re-cstabliBh his 
supremacy. He arrived at Arcot at the head 
of a large ^vmy, turned out the ilaratha 
garrison froni Trichinopoly, recogni7Herl, in a manner^ the mle ox 
the young boy-Nawab and made himself feared by all the petty 
rulers of the eoontry* The boy-Nawab vbited the NizEun who 
pnomiaed to consider hk elaims to the Nawabshlp when be 
Hhoulil grow up and enlrual^fd the duirgo of the CamalLc^ for the 
Lime being, to one of Ids own ofheets. Thk lust mentioned 
person died suddenly before he could take up his offlee; and his 
place was given over by thn Nirjim to Ariwariidilin Khan who 
waa the ruler of (Jhicaeolc and Knjafimundry. ISoqu ofler 
Anwaruddin came to Areot^ the boy-Prince was killed in an 
affray; himI the now Nawab^ Ihougli , generally suH|wtcd or 
lulling bad a Iiaud m the erime, wits absolved hum all liEumo 
and confirmed in his office by the Nkam (1744)* Anworuddiii 
thps superseded the old Navnyat family of Sa'datiillah which hd J 
been in pow'er fur over thirty 3 ^ears, Anwaiuddtit’s r,ula was 
unpopular at first and greatb'^ disliked by the adherents of the 
oldifamiJy (1744).* 

.Shortly before the aeccasion of Anwarnddiiip w^heu Nijianifi'1^ 
aiulk was hloc-kading Tridniiopoly in order to seke it from 


•Pauptali HraJunuB. tlio Coiupany's Llnautst, wroU: that n^w 
Nawab'a rule wm meat apirltlesa, cox-eto^sa, Bevere anU unjuat'' 
of an ihn adiiLiJilstreitioaB of the Omatlc. 
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iluniri Bsot it 9 Harfttba captiiiii, fJovennif Ben yon thought 
that ho had an opport unity of obtaining from him a con&muition 
of the recont grant of the fivv villagGs. lie sent on embasaiyr 
with a numerous retinue and a large supply of valuable pi-esenl'S 
lu the KLxam by way of Coujeevaratn and Uingec. The Niaam, 
however, would make no deBiiito promise; ond the embassy had 
lo mtiirn without acoompiishing anything, Tbf)nuiH Eyre who 
headed the euibiu«y has left a diary of hia doings which lias 
been given in full by Mr. Tulboys Wheeler in ilia book^Jfodras 
in ths Oldtn Time. Bctiyon was not dumiled by the failure of 
the nibeion, but continued to carry on negotiatious with one, 
fmnni Sahib, wJio vvsh u powerful man at the court of Dost All 
and was now equally inliucntial wiUi the Nizam. 

The mint at C'hintadripettah was now to become very 
Tiic MW siar There had been going on a gradual 

Peiivdns ot dchoscniiCiUl of gold pagodas. Governor Morton 
yfaUratf Pitt had conacquently lo coin a new variety 

of pag(Hlii, which would supersede the existing untsi. The 
result wuH Giat these pagodas carried a pTetniam and were 
very difticult to exchange. The atteinpt to coin this variety 
was given up after dvc years. Now the iTclmscmcnt of the coins 
of the eountiy extended even to gold inohurii. The Madras 
Council claimed to have diseovered from the records that their 
mint J\ad the right to coin gold mohura of 9n tuuch, having 
got this privilege on earii' as J632. Now the Madras Panodua 
wxre ordered to be replaced by the famous Star Pagoda.s, w*hieh 
remained the standard currency of South India till 181**. They 
are first ioeJi(ione<1 under that name in the records of 1741 ; and 
the Consultation of the Ihh of April of thot year provided that 
"no other pagodas than such aa are coined in the Hon'bla 
CoMpaiy's Mint of SO Touch, every hundred Fhgodas to weigh 
Tun Ounces Nintteen pcunj-weiglits. should from henceforth ba 
deemed the current money of this place.” 

The Chintadripettu Mint was started with a xdew to cfTect a 
purification of the currency. Navvnh Dost Alt hftd closed hia 
mints at San Thom6 and Cnvelong end permitted the transfer 
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of the Poonamallee mint to Chintadripetta, where gold mohnrs, 
and Arcot rupees were struck. We saw how 
Benyon negotiated through Peter Uscan and 
Imam Sahib for a confirmation of the new rights 
of coinage from the Nizam. He also struck the Arcot mpe^ 
required for use in Bengal at the Fort Mint, It is said that 
Linga Chetty who was the undertaker of the Mint, actually 
coined Arcot rupees of a fine type. Thus, about 1745,( the 
IVIadras Mints coined ^^Star pagodas, Madras pagodas, Madras 
gold mohurs and Arcot rupees in silver besides the coins of 
smaller denominations under each standard.The pagoda was 
exchanged for eight shillings sterling, though the Company's 
servants were paid their salaries in sterling at nine shillings to 
the pagoda. The pagoda also exchanged for three rupees 
between iVIadras and Bengal, 

Accession of Governor Morse (1744) 

Governor Morse succeeded Benyon as the President of the 
Council in January 1744. He had to give up his office when 
Madras submitted to the French hi September 1746. He was 
carried off a prisoner to Pondicherry, later released and sent 
to England to render an account of his proceedings. He 
eventually returned to Madras where he lived for a number of 
years. The news of the war with France reached Madras in 
September 1744; and immediately Moi^se began to prepare for 
the eventuality and established rapid communication overland 
with Bengal and arranged for the supply of two swift despatch 
boats from Bombay. 

Governor Morse (1744-46) found himself in a diffieiilt 
situation, Diipleix had written to him earlier that peace should 
be preserved between the two nations in the Indian Ocean. 
But an English squadron had alreadb^ been despatched to India; 
and it actually reached Madras in August 1745. Nawab 
Anwaruddin was alarmed at the prospect of a war between 
Madras and Pondicherry and wrote to Morse to forbid hc^ilities 
with the French, to W'hich he replied that he would not be the 
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firat to dbiobcy tiw commaiKL The Nawab liiuuttlf subsvfiiionLly 
cuine to San Thom^ niul received tho English very eordiiilly. 

Tile Eng^lisl) tloot mi|tbt Iiavo eusil}' attacked and oapturod 
Ponctidit^rry^ but did not do !(& Ii rclifed, on the outbreak 
of tile tnouiicKiii, to the Aichipciago. Sleaiiwhiles De La 
Boiirdoiuitiis, an intrepid soldier and (lovcnjur of Bourbunp 
caitn; to the reociio of Dupleia wath a fleet. He fought an 
indecisive engagement with the Engliidi fleet on the eoast; and 
the latter iioveriid for sometime in the neiglibourhootl of Madris 
and then sailed away to Bengal, thus abandoning the Engiisb 
setilnment to its fate. Dupleix and De La Bourdonniua decided 
on a serious attaek of Madras ^ and the Fn’jurli fleet under the 
("ommand of the latter appeared before fort St. Geargt! on the 
3id Sep tern h<*r 1746, Oe La Bourdon rinia landed bis men on the 
eoast at a short disiiineo to the north of the proaoni lec House, 
tKsctipied the Company’s Ganlen^Honsc in Peddanaiekenpottah, 
erected o halter}' under its cover and u|u.ned shell fire on the 
Fort. Three Froiieli sliips tnok their post in front of the Fort 
;iud eanuonaded it from tin? swi. The firing coutiiiiifd for 
tivo iliiys find on tlic thii:d doy l.he Fnglish Governor and 
garrison eapiluiaii'd. The English iiad alJ>?ady spiked tlie guns 
on the walls of Black Town imd withdrawn the guards into liie 
Fort for the defence of wlik-li alone they thought themseivoa to 
be c(]nipped. 

The capiluUtion took place on the lOtk of September; and in 
the afternoon of thst day the w-hite Hag of the Bfturljons was 
hoiated over the ramparts <if Fort St. George,-w hile the garrison 
and all the Englisli lu the town beeiirne prisoners of-w'ar. 

I>e, La Bourdonnais had written to Duplris at first that the 
Fort liHd surrendered &l his own dUerelion; bni lie later on 
maiotaiiusd tliat a proviso was inserted in the deed of capitula¬ 
tion that the Euglish should have a right to ransom the place. 
Dupleix and the Pondicherry Council reanlveci on keeping 
Madras for themselves; and for the ne:ct six weiks. an acrimoni¬ 
ous correapondenew was carried on between Ihipleix at 
Pondicherry and De La Bourdoanoui nt Madras wliich grew 
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warmer and warmer till at last the former sent commissioners 
tci ^TadriiH to takf? charge t>f tliu town. 

l>c La Bourdoanais now boeame defiant and refused to yield, 
but a violent moT^soon storm broke on the coast in October and 
iiinde bavoa among Lbe French lying in the lYpiidNleiiil, 

l>e LaBourdonnaia W£Ls greatl}' depressed by his losses and 
resolved to band over lladras to Duplei!?, hut signed with the 
EnglLdi a treaty ut capiLuLaLiou on bis own terms mnl E^ikd 
away. 

To appease the Nnwah, Duploix had pfomiised la make over 
Madras to him oh soon oh it should come into his bands. He now 
repudiated Dc LaBourdonnais's agreement, defied the Nawah 
IInd removed the TnetidiiindiKe, atorc^s^ huIUon and ordnance to 
l^ondicherry to the total vahtc of neatly W luklia of rupees. 
Those Euglishmen who refused to swear allegiance to the French 
King wntf! sent ns prisonci^i; to Pondicherry ; and among tha 
latter were mmy of the amy offieets and several of the civil 
sen'ants, inciuding Governor Morse and Clive who was then ii 
raw writer. 

The French were in occupation of Madras for three years till 
August 1749* Tliey plujincd to rf^tain il per- 
maueutly; they demolished the Indian houses of 
TVwich in the Black Town which adjoined the north wall of 
forttflenUons formed a glacis with tho dobriH, 

They effected no great change, however, in the Fort itself; but 
momi than hiilf of Black Towti (its southorti ^K}rLli>n), all ita 
walls and the Company's itarden-house in i^eddanaiekcnpeltoJi 
wore all demolishrf for the better protection of the Furt from 
the fire of an eueiny, The changes effected m the fortificalians 
of Madras by the French during their three years ot occupation 
can be clearly noted from two preserved Jimong the records^ 
Fimt, ii sun^cy by John Apperley, an engineer under Atlmiml 
Bc^awen, dated 174^ August, which shows the fortifications of 
the White Town and th^ reiiisius of Old Black Town after the 
French had destroyed a portion of it, and also parts of ilia 
Island and the western suburb of Pcddanaickenpettah, the latter 
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being called the Matathu Tiurn* Prom tliia we come to know 
that tile French wore rcsponaihle for the demolition of Old Itlack 
>Town to a distance of -ItKI yards from the north wall of tho 
Vort, and ulao for the glacis on the iionU ami soiilh fronts of it 
and for a sm&Jl bridge-head with a glacbt on the Island Grunnd 
opiMwite the Western gati<» (2) The second plan was drawn up 
by BidtrrsUitf, also an engineur untier Admlrol Boacawen. Ills 
plan is on a larger scale than the fitst, fait hIiows the fortidcatjoiis 
and buildings only of the White Town. TJic Gliurdi of St, Marj' 
in the Port was nurd for military forces by tlie French, who also 
built iho glscis on the Island am! projected new lines of wall so 
as to take in a portion of the Island and lima enlarged the Fort 
on its western side* 


Wiien Madras was lost Lo tiic English, Port St. David 
(CuddaloreJ became the aeot of their Presidency 
of Th’pleix launched sPTeral attacks 

*ii«i iindivh on it, in whicls nivc who had been given a 
™ililary commission and Major .Striugjp 
Lawin’uce distinguished themaelveR. At last, 
Aiimiral Boscawen appeniwl wiih a powerful squadron on the 
coast in July 1748. The English now took llic offensive cjitl 
made an abortive attack on Pondicherry. Soon after news of 
the peace of Aist-la-ChapcIle reached India and Sfadras hod to 
Iw restored to tin- English. Commissaries praw^rdtsl to Pondi- 
cJierry and arranged with Duplcix for the cv'sciiatlgti of Madras 
by Ibu French. They then pnjrocdcd to Modrus, iiecfimpatticd 
bt' Clive. Tlic actual rendition of the city to the English took 
place on the 21st Augnst 1749, (Old Style). The English com¬ 
plained that the French had diminished the strength of the 
fortiflcHtions and deprived the fort of all the useful and vHlunlda 
stores. The walls and bastions, they wtid, had become ho weak 
that they could nnt bear heavy cannon on them and wore likely 
to fall down in the next rainy season, Bijseawen os wc already 


• Rafar tit tlw ■uUior's Notes oa Lh* Uapa UlaatmtlTO of tha 
^r^in Madras Gwtraphlcal AflSOcUtlon— 
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fUTHnged to have plima of the Fort, ttn it was &t ttie time 
of the reudition, prepared. The historian, Robert Oruie, alone 
mointains thot the French had enlariged and improved tiiu 
tions and batteries, Onne, however, eanie to hTfldivis only ooote 
years later, and the Conndlat Fort St, Uavid, umnediately after 
the rendition, wrote dial the French had nndennjncd the fortifi¬ 
cations and that the condition in which the Fort was delivered, 
was eatrcmcly had. The engineers and the briek-Jayers coulil 
not find a way to repair ilie w'alls and there was very little time 
for any elaborate plan of improvemeiiL tu tie made, 

Fort Si, David continued the seat of the Fresideucy till 1752 
and Madras remained only a subordinate station for th»ec years. 
For some time Major Jjawrence rcmuitied in charge of the city. 
Then Rit’hanl Piincc was appointed the Deputy Governor of 
Fort St. George, Everything had to bo done anew to mtotu 
the normal W'orIcing of the cit 3 ’'a life. Many of the former 
Etirojifuin rasidenfs who had abandoned die pJaee now retnmed 
lo it readily, Tbc Cbuuliry Court was rwonstitntcd, but the 
Eiiglbh eaoietobe auspicious of the ArmvuisiLs and the Catholic 
prifasU, because they were believed to hove been intriguing with, 
the French. The Armebianij were uskocl to withdrxiw from the 
White Town after Uicit housca lo ilio Eunipoiiii 

Prfjli'MliinJ: merchikot^H 

The French, during the period oT thfiir o^enpationh had tried 
their best to tadnee mmy of the Tamil mercliants wlm had 
aLiuidimef] tlie town to come back to it; but they had not 
succeeded tnuoh. Annuda Ranga PllJaip the famous Tbarii^t of 
Pondicherry, thus writes about the people ilockmg back to 
Madnis on its rendition to the EuglLsb; — **Thc Brahmans did 
pfijiit coouanula were broken^ aheep Kaorifieed nnd other Tamil 
ceremonies performed, before the flag was hoLated; then an 
extraordinary salute was fired from the Fort and from tha 
(Boscawen'a) jibipM. We do not know whero the Tamils wers 
w'ho left lladras and would not return in our tunc; bin. when 
tbeir (EngliKh) flag was hoisted, ten lakhs of Tainibi, 
Muhammadans, Lubbay^, Pattanawar?r, eooTiea^ ele., erowded 
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into the tOTiS'n as jay Cully as tbqugh tha Fort and toi™ belonR^d 
to eaeii one of iliem."* Of coutws the trade of the times was 
not tirtwpcrous. The country trade was dull i but while iladras 
woH ruiacd, Ponditrhftrry was mot PorreHpoiidhiKJj' benefited. 
Oupleix arraniiiicd wliout this time to invite various clussHes o£ 
weavers, Kolkolars, Skdars awl Scaiyara, to settle at Villiyanaliur 
in the vicimity of Pondielierty aud to advance ili«m ten pagodas 
a kioro, in order to enable them to build hnusca and couKiruet 
looms. This was oa if an answer were to be madu for the 
Englisli planting of wceiviiig villages at Ealadipcttali {ovigimaUyt 
Collctpettah) near Tinivottiyur and at Chhiiadripettah to tlui 
west of the Island Oround in lladviia by Uovemore Joseph 
Collet and Morton Pitt in 1719 and ITU respwtlvely. 

aeon after the French oceupiition of Madras, Nawah 
Auwaruddii! resolved to make good his rlaiin 
to it by forca and sent his sun, ^faphuz Khan, 
ti» seize the auiTOiinding country and prevent 
all ingress into Itadras. In Oetolwr 174G when 
the Niiwah’s troops eiit oil the gnrriBon's water supply, n 
French fowc stdlied out of tho Fort mid [tut to rout the eneniy. 
Meanwhile, the latter were confrooLed with a body of troops 
sent from PondleJiciry by Duploist, oa the bank of the Adyar 
Hiver to the south of Sam TiiQra6. Owing to tlic incitective flro 
of the Indians and their undisciplined and unwieldy cavalry, iha 
French got an easor victor)' and dispersed the Muslim troops 
across San Thomi. This easy victory of the French over the 
nutneroua array of the Nawab made a great inipnasion on the 
popular mind of flie strength of European artillery and dlsd- 
pline. Tin; battle ret'crsed tluj pualtions of the Nawab and the 
Frejieh Governor and trimsferred the prestige and tlie morole 

* This it. 113 Mfn Doijwell nolea, hf ttc Fori &t+ David 

dflKpateb to tho CoiBliiitiS'p dated Au^bL 30, i74i& COM 
nodLtton Iwa ■oeoanionod Mnlvenial Joy La^t* Inhabltuits wbo 

throni^ed itierfr in freat num^rB, iimntsllfttel/ on holallnj Lb^ 
fluff/ *A\\ Francli efforts fuUod to fnduoa th™ to roturu; and the 
Fi^noh ore murEidiad ut tho intfen of attachmenl: to tbo BOftlish. 

Iifl eondStlou it indlffor'ent; all th* fortlffouLioiiB are andermiiiftii ajul 
all UMful storM havo heen carried cIL* 
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^ro'Bl the Jluhmnmadans to tho Bufoi^fwui ^Ltkrs. Oin^ soysi 
tbnt tha Frwmrh vbtury lirokt UirougJi the charm of the timorous 
opinion about the courage and bravery of the Mutiamimulam 
li*oops. A aimilar opinion of Lbo aignlGranice oi this battle 
esprejHwrl by DupJeix binisclf in IJa 

1l 'wiis also during the yeniTs^ of Fn^nch i>i;c!iiputjon that a 
revolution octruned in the Camatie in which 
pil!uon'* 0 r*'™* Anwaruddia was kiUod in battle by Chnnda 
Ttiojoo Saheb who had lioen meujiwhile released from 
(I74n> Mimiiiia pirisoD largely tbiough Dnploix’H 

effojia. Chanda had joined hands with Muzaffur Jung, a 

grandson, of Nizomll’i'Miiik (died 1748), who claitnod the throne 
of the T>et;(!an an against hia uncle, Nasir Jang, ihe rightful 
Mucctissur. Both now' invaded tl^e Ciinintic with a powerful 
army, and after the defeut and death of Anwaruddin in battle, 
they proBijeded tu Arcot where Chanda Snbob was proclaimoJ 
Nawab; and then they went to Pundidierry where they were 
W'oniUy received by JJoidubt who had all along been (heir stiaidy 
counsellor and auppiirtcr. Duplein was now given by them a 
nuiubor of villages in the vioiniiy of Pondicherry which mocc 
than doubled the area of ibe French settlement. As if in 
Hnewer to tiiosa proceedings of the French, Admiiol Boacawcu 
who was at Madras, took posscifflioa of Son ^hoiu£ and ^lylspore 
on behalf of Mahaiumad Aii, the refugee son of Anwaiuddbi, 
whom the English now sided and who easily gave a faman for 
the English occupation of the place, Boseawen’a fear was that 
Dupteix \vould have occupied San Thom^ sa s Kuuhlerjiuise Lo 
the IwB of Hladras, under a grant from Chanda Sahib, 
Buscawen had always suspected the priests of the Capuchin 
Church in the Fort an baving displayed affcciion and good will 
to the Preueb, He advised that Pailicr Antony dc Noronha, 
who bad been appointed Procurator of tbe Portuguese at San 
Tiiomd by the Viceroy of Goa and the havildar of Mylapore 
by CtiiTiuia Bohib, should be diii^orted and made a prisoner and 
bb pQiicrs seemed. Biwusmuq and the English Conn<>il had 
d>-dnite iufcirmotion that DnideiJi was determined to get posses- 
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sioii of San Thome as a counterpoise to the loss of Madras, 
The Fort St, David Council wrote to Boscawen that the Padre 
was to come with a detachment of French troops to build 
tile fort that he had already begun. They requested from 
Muhammad Ali, their protege, for a fannan for the occupation 
of the place on the ground that the French possession of San 
Thome would have ruined the trade of Madras and enabled them 
'^constantly to observe all our transactions/* The farynan oi 
Muhammad Ali was dated the 2iid October and Boseawen^s 
occupation of the place took place on the 11th. 

When Madras remained a subordinate settlement under Fort 
St. David, there was a recrudescence of caste troubles and the 
Council resolved to act on the basis of the compromises mad^ 
by Governors Pitt and Macrae. It was also now that the 
Esplanade on the north and west sides of Old Black Town, 
separating it from Muthialpettah and Peddanaickenpettah 
respectively, was made common to both divisions. This Esplanade 
was knowTi as the STaratha Groirnd, (Moratto Ground) because 
it had been cleared of houses at the time of the threatened 
incursion of the Marathas, similar in origin to the 'Maratha 
Ditch,' of Calcutta. 

Soon after Madras came back into the possession of the 
English^ the Company sent out a distinguished 
mathematician and engineer, Robins by name, 
who ^egan plans for remodelling and strengthening Fort 
St. George. Though Robins died soon afterwards, his designs 
were fully carried out by his successors, Brohier and Call, to 
which reference will be made later, Benjamin Robins, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society and a distinguished mathematician, and 
the author ol New Principles of Chinnerg (1742), (a book which 
was translated by Euler for Frederick the Great) was appointed 
in 1749 to be the Chief Engineer of the Company's settlements 
in the East and commissioned to report upon the additions and 
alterations required in their fortresses. Regarding Madras he 
made proposals in 1750 for the fortification of Muthialpettah 
and Peddanaickenpettah ("to which jointly, the appellation 
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Black Town was now transferred in consequence of the 
demolition of the greater part of Old Black Town”) by building 
an enclosing wall sufficiently strong to stand a siege. He also 
put forward designs for the fortification of the White Town, 
mainly by completing the plan of extending the west front on 
into the Island and diverting the course of the river as a 
consequence. Robins died of exhaustion and fever at Fort 
St. David in July 1751. Brohier, Robins’s assistant, impro’^cd 
to some extent the new western face of the Fort; and in 1752, 
Major Frederick Scott was commissioned to examine Fort 
St. David and Fort St. George and prepare designs for their 
improvement. The improvements effected in the Fort, conse¬ 
quent on these plans, will he detailed below. 


XIII 

I^IADRAS UNDER SAUNDERS AND PIGOT AND 
THEIR SUCCESSORS (1752-1775) 

In December 1749, Ricbard Prince became Deputy Governor of 
Fort St. George, under Foil St. David, He wm followed by 
Richard Stark for about three months in 1752 and then by 
Thomas Saunders, who moved up from Fort St. David when 
Madras again became the Presidency (April 1752), It was 
now that we hear of the famous Robert Orme, the historian 
so often mentioned in tEe Madras Records. Onne was bom at 
Anjengo in 1728, went out to Calcutta at the early age of 14 and 
in the succeeding year became a writer in the Company's 
service. In 1751 he visited Madras and probably also Fort 
St. David and made the acquaintance of Clive and others, who 
were later on to be the heros of his magnu7n opus—'^History of 
Indostan—and also to be the sources of his information. Orme 
became Member of Council at Madras in 1754, when he was 
, appointed Export Warehouse-keeper and Commissioner for the 
Nawab's accounts. When news reached Madras of the capture 
of Calcutta by Siraju'd-Daula, it was Orme who convinced the 
Council that nothing short of the most vigorous hostilities would 
induce the Nawab to make peace or proper reparation. It was 
again Orme that secured, with the generous support of Colonel 
Lawrence, the appointment, to the command of the expedition, 
of Clive “as the person in all respects best qualified for the 
undertaking.” In all the deliberations of the Madras Council 
relating to military" operations between 1754 and 1759, Orme 
took an active part. His abilities were so warmly appreciated 
by the Directors that they appointed him to the succession to 
the Governorship, His superior literary abilities, rendered 
acuter still by his close study of classical literature, were utilised ' 
by the Council; and he was frequently called upon to draft 
important public letters. In this capacity he was, after his 
retirement to England, of great use to Clive and to the Court 
of Directors ; while the inscriptions on the monuments to CoIoijbI 
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Lawrence end Sir Eyre Coote \vero comp<j^ by him. Orme 
wee proud of his literary abilities; and his friends played upon 
his vanity hy iluhhlzig iiim Cicero. Hit wita a kitully lend 
gtmemtia Mend; md his os well as hia private 

correspondeuee, shows '"how quiekly bo was fired to admiration 
by any tale of gaUatili^/ or daring whether ils Hubjret wits 
EnglLsh, Frailcb or Indian.^' Eis regard for General Bussy 
was reciprocated by that able conimander who supplied the 
historian with c!^piL>{ of his vcrlous inarches In the Ni^jim^ 
torriiory and with purticulonj of olher military and poHtkal 
transactions of his period of n^mnuim] in Tndi;i* Orme also 
prsincJ^ the great reputation of Yusnf Khan, tiic lihhj 

sepoy conimandant; and in a letter of hia, we read the 
description of a great giilJiiriL act of the Khan, Toir whieh ho ivaa 
pr^biei] to Lcjrd HoidcriicssCp the Brlthih Secretary of State m 
“the bravest amon^ the sons of lIiihismTnad in India.Ortn-e 
olways WTOte of Dnpkis with great reaipcct. 

Tlie rule of Saundci^s waa a very momentous period for 
The task English fortunes m South India; ond the task 
of Oorertior befoi^ hlDi was difficult both within and without 
Saitnriei^ the Presidency. Within the Fort everything 

had to bo r^piuiLitutnd and rtKii^nizcd. Property cluims had 
to be settled and justice had to be restored. Outside the eityp 
Clivers great ei^ploits coupled with I.Iiohh of Lawrt^tn^ siMiirod 
fnr the English virtual victoty Over Ihck rivals and brought 
about the Treaty of Pondicherry. 

Clivo was Stoward at Fort St. David, when he was sent oa 
the famous diversion on Arcot with a military eommisatoTi, lie 
returned to Z^ladras from his first great vivtorious campaign m 
December 175 L At the end of 1752 Clive bceatne the Stew^anJ 
of F'orl t^t. George; and in February of the following year, ha 
was married in the Fort Chnrch to ^larj^Arrit IMrtiihclyne, sister 
of Edmiiiid MiLskelyiiv who was in the scrvicf! of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Apart from the gicat and absoTbing interest end imiiortonee 
of the operations going on round Tridiingpoly in the years 
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1725 - 54 , the growth of Madras wjis ui^rk^tl in Ihtjai! y&nra b3“ 
^ . the re-eHtublL^hmciiii of Ita eivlo instittitiorLs 

Homwioin or * * h - ^ i ^ 

tho t€nim rvat and by the improvement of ite aefoncc^H 

important thing to be natf^J waa 
the remj^on^ by Nawaii Ikluliammad i\l^ the ally of the 
Eiiglial^ of the town tent of J^ladras, in view of the Into 
aiiecessfut turn in the Nabob’s Affaira owing to the oaslstanee 
tlie Company had lent hiim*^ It may be remembered that this 
rent was the commutation value of the overlord'a ^hare of 
tbft cmiloinH dues of Madras. Two years later^ the Nawsb 
gran ted the right of Conn try Mnste to the English the 
maintenance of which however, invcilved the Company in the 
feeding of one elephant upon which the mhkara wns mounted, 
12 horses bearing kettle-dniins and tnimpeteers and a rorroa- 
ponding number of men, amounting to a total monthly charge 
of 439 rupees. The Directorjj cancelled this useless and costly 
piece of pageantry in ITFiT. 

Poonamallcje wea granted by the Nawab to the English as 
early as 1750| certainly before Clivers defence of 
Poonani^l^^ An*ot, The Poqnamalloe country waa c-tpected 
to yield an annual revenue of 44,(KX) pagodas 
and the jofifAir a Httle less than 3,000 pagodas. In those doj-s, 
Poonamallec and San Thom^ were regarded as the outposts of 
Madrna on the west ami saiilh reapci-tlvdy. 

It waa alKJUt this lime that the Nawab phdgerl to the 
Company^ towards the discharge of hb debts duo to thcirtp the 
districts of Cbmglepnt, Covdongn Manimaugalam and the seven 
fimijdTums of Tirupachehur, each magdmm of the Inst being a 
revenue district, compriaing about half a dozen villages. 

One change that may be noted here was with reference to the 
Georffv n's contmiiity of the life of the JIadras Corporstioii. 
Cbiwter of Owing to the capture and occupation of Madras 
by the Primch (1746-49), the ccntinult^" of tho 
Municipal Corporation and the MayorCourt was dcatroyedp 
and the Charter tif 1726 was surrendered. A fresh Charter was 
iKTued in 1753, whieb exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
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Mayor's Coart, **a1I suits and nations between Indiaii NotiTJs 
onlj'” and directed tlint nil tht?3w suits wene to be determined 
amon^ thdc^sclvc^p tinloss both parties af^recd to sntiiniL lljem 
to the jMnyor 's Court, This new Charter, Issued on the 8th of 
Jfujuary 1753. pitsvulpfl for the roTival of the Mayor and the 
Aldermeti. Seven of the nine aldermen were to ™itliiiie in 
nffire for life^ and from amon^ thenip two irere to be elected 
annuoliy by the Curpomtioa, one of whom wna to bf* obo^n 
as the ^Eoyo^ by the Governor In Couneil.* The 3^Iaycir and 
Aldf'nfion were to form a Court of Eeeord for eivil suit^t of 
persons not bem^ iMdivopn Tndianif arUiTi^ in TVrndraa and ite 
subordinate factories. Appeak from decrees up lo 1^000 pagodas 
wen? to lie to the President and Council, while in jndpements for 
Jai^^r sums an npin?al mifrht be made to the Kin^-m-CoundL 
There was to be a Court of Requests for the sTiminary deebmn 
of petty civil suit^ by comm!$.^ionera appointed by Government, 
The President and ^fember!; of Coimeil were to be the Justices 
of the Peare for Madnia and the subordinate faetoriea, to hold 
Qunrter’^Smiona and Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Del I very and to be a Court of Record dealing with all offences 
e.^ceptiiig bigli In^iLSon. The misje nf trial was to follow Giigligh 
praotlccp and the Sheriff wns to aummon peraons to serve ns 
Gninr! and Petty Juries. 

The xlarting of ihe nnw Cor^raivm 
The Charter empowered the Company to appoint general^ of 
all forces by sea and by land and to raise and maintain troops. 
The Company wss sko siilhorised to repel attacks and invasions 
and exereke martial law in time of war. The Charter was put 
into operation on the I3th Augast n53p when the Sheriffp the 
Coroner and other nfliciak were appointed. The Insignia of the 
old IMsyor's Oonrt wore lost durinR^ the French oeeupatlon, and 
the Bombay Council whb requested to supply the swerd^ tbe 

* *'CorQeIlua Goodwin fs nominated nesrt and modern Mayor* 
of the said Town or Factory of uradrajipEitnAin; and William PorolvoL 
Dr^wflnnno Drak«, Robert Clivo* Saiunel Banks^ John Walsh ^ SataaoJ 
Oroonhaijgb, Geor^B Mnckay, Andr&w Rosa and Wllllftin Rotmrta^ 
Merrhmnta^ to be Uie next and modern AJdcnnoa/' 
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maw, the silver oar and other arlinles, whid> 'wero deemed to 
have hern lont. It WAS afterwards fornid that tlie Lnsi^ma were 
not really lost, but had been saved at the eapitulation of Madras 
and subaequcntly wld for the Company, 

"We can now turn our attention t« the great improvements 
clTccted in the fort area and in llm defence of the town. Tnc 
work of rerouatruetion of the Fort was taken seriously on hand 
in 1755. Colonel Scott, the successor of Robins, died within n 
few months after his inking charge ^ bsi however, contrived to 
make a survey of the Fort and of itsi projected iinprtn'cments. 
According to liia plan, two new fronts were designed foeing 
north-west and north respectivciy. This design was approvisl 
by the Court of Directors, though Hiibstmuentiy modifleil. It 
also included the diversion of the course of the North River 
further west and the filling up of its old bed which was to be 
taken into the new fortifications. Soon after Scott's premature 
death, Ciovemoient established n Committee of Works, which 
adnunisierrd for over 30 years the departTnent of fortifications 
and buildings and was jargely responsible for the bringing of 
Fort St. Qcorge to its final shape. 

A new survey of ^ladras was rnade in 1755, The Council 
Conra-ifs ortltiKid that Brohiflr, the successor of Soott, 

Rarr^ Map Hhould dircct its eORiplction. The result is that 
Af 1750 f„(. yyi- gtiidy a poloured map now 

preserved in the Britwh 3iluaetim and drawn to a scale of 
DO yards to the iTieh, aod headed "A Plan of Fort St, fleorgc 
and the Bounds hlfldraspatnam, aurvcycd and drawn by 
P. L. Conradi, 1755."^ This survey shows ns the full formation 

* Connull very probably (LCfllfitOti Rrohlflr in tlie survey oi^niUciis 
»nd warn a foud tiund lit the up of plmuii^ iflilp haa be^Q 

npreduced tor Levy's and ci copy ul tt 1^ kept In the Madras 

Record OJhce. Tke mcip fi^owR ail '"the rej^oti from tins Uao or 
Choultrifle (otit’batterii* on the outersldo of PofidapnJckeniwtta and 
and the eound-Hed4;u 00 the north to Chtpauk oa the 
MTJstii and from the- aea wJi the vmt to Eliimboro or North 
nndatie Climtiadrlpetta PaKodn on rlie veRU” According to the Tilgn 
audiority nf Colonel Ivore, this niap repaje careful study 4S It rnarka 
""Uio troiuiltiDn from ancient to modem Madras,** la the map tho 
rort'o DUtworka on Lbe iBland aro alto to be seen+ Tho old ohanMl uf 
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of lLu l^Jmid Urotmd, the fiUiog up of the old coiuw of iho 
North Biver now iUvurttfdi the ilLmoIbihi.il poll of the Old Bi^ek 
Towi^t the Eitsplanadc betwcieji the Old Blm^ Towis imd MutliLoU 
peLLu ziiid the tixkttmca of seveiiil gaidcu-bouset! ui Trlplieaae 
and the odjolning urea. In tho Furt the oJd Cotliulie 

Church of SL Andrcwii bod di^pfH^omh while the Sc^i-ttate 
Coionlmdi^ rettiug On fuor rowa of fine blockstone piJIons wos 
the piliani having been Ubfui airoy by the FniiielL 


Governor and ih^ ribuUdin^ of FiifL 

Loiil rigot waa twice tJovemoE of Madras, for tho fim time 
m liimpin itr, Pigat betwem 17M and 1763 and on the 

aecoiid oceiuion from Jloccmber lT75j his aoooud tenuru nnditig 
v^iry tnigieallyi na will be read in the aeqild. HJh fil^t term Of 
Governorship woa marked by the rcbiuldins of Fort St, Georga 
ncrcording to the ptan^ frf Eoblns aujid hia sitceeasori. lie waa 
mainJy responsibie lor the rebuilding work; and it k in bin 
etiodit tlini ho anLioipaled a Friioch attack and pushed OH very 
rapidly the ^reLigtbening works of die place. 

Brohier who euceceded Brutt na Eiigineer^^ put forward a new 
plan of three airiiill bastion$ of the west frunt of the Fort and 
cf the fortification of the ptiiahs in the mnjiner mdicated in 
Com^di s mop* The aonthemnioMt of the three western bastions 
was finkhed in 1756 and was afterwards colled Iho Nabob^S 
Bastion in honour ol Nawab MuhjimntBd Alh The aiher tw« 
wetT DMiifid, reapcetivcly^ after Major LpOwrence and Pigot 
himself. By Fehruery 1757, the western front woo considered 
dafEnMjblu. The ruling ground w^bjeh faced ibe Fort on the norths 
em h^ ^nk of the North River was demnikhisd in order that room 
might be aeeured for the rumpariif and the Black on the west. 
This ground (lotig-known am Hog-hill; w^a* finaliy and completely 
levelled only after several yi'am by the direetion of Gencni Sir 


Fort ana mrw altontiML ol liiu rlvt^r are v*ry 
« alao tho vurloiiii lorEiwcJ ^ar U« muuU ol ^ 

umd bor which la Uirowa ncmi tm mouiti fer ilio aftaiar t«ri of Uw 
raajr by Vbm tuii^rlven muul. 


^rOi-emcpriJup of Saunderit (md Swc^sorii 

Ejre Cooto in tke course o£ the operations of the Second Alo'j^re 
War* Brohier went way to Caleulta in 1757 to lay out th« 
plan Ilf tiiu new Fort William at tliat place, A now unijiiiiicr, 
Mr. (Jallf succeeded liiin al ^ladncif cotituiueii liu^ work, it 
should be noted in this connection that the old pogoda known 
its the Town Temple/ which stood in Uio jniddle of Old Black 
Town and which hud been spared while the siirruunding houses 
had been demolished during the I'rcnch oeeupation, was pulle{| 
down iu 1T57 ^ and iu brieb;^ atones and debris vrere used in 
buLLiiing the norLh face uf the Fort. Call nlao pidled down tho 
outworks of the pettahs and utilhied their materkd for a HLuiilur 
purpose, Tlio construction work was carried on very briskly in 
the latter j>an of 175T aiid in tho ^in^t months of the follow'ing 
ycarh As many ais lO^DOd labourers wei'a muployed doily mul 
Pigot himaelf personally superintended the opcialiens, standing 
out iu the ami fur a iiumbi^r of hoiins in the day* All tills Work 
was done post haste on eccoiLnl of the ihreaLeiieii war with 
i muecj rumours of who^se outbreak had reached Madras early 
in 1757, The Enkiigefi fort^ juj it Wits aiiapcd by tiic work of 
CidJp lias been pictured for os in a coloured phui of Coiiradi 
and showing the ground reclaimed by the divohduu of Lho river, 
tliE now enveloping north front with its Koyd and Demi- 
bastions^ the three faces of the west front, the extension of the 
ditch completely rumid Um Tort^ the covered way and the gkeis 
stretehing all round the fortificaliuaa from sea to cea and tiie 
raveliiLH and the curtains. 

Call thus hastenRil the completion of his plans which wei^s 
almost complete on the eve of Dally siege of the Fort (December 

• CompeiuaCion aivea hy Goveramant and a aaw eIlc woi 
in Qhim hatuiir, 24,000 sq. fL la iTlie, IdaiuU MuthuarLElmi 
MudalS who waa Gov«^rnor Figot's Duboah about 1780, buUL the now 
tutor 1« Biio kaown tke Town Temple^ parUy wUli bis own fnude 
aotl piirUy wltli Kiib«iriotlon& coUccled from Uio Itihabllaalu lOltl the 
minriflnstitloa paid by GovpjimicaL He ibe arsl wurden 

«laco ^l^^ destb In 1702 Um uiana£Liii 4 >ut 
or tbo tempi A ha a roiaiitiieil In his fAmliy, 1'be oontataA th,A 

ihritieii oI Cb«iuQ& Kefra^aporumol aad Cbonml 
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175g_Februaiy 1759). Alter ihe siege was ovor, be proposed to 
Btrengthtiii the ttosi float and to oflfewt various alterations in the 
aurib face. Even on tlic eve uf LOuLb'^^e siege the existing 
nortltera porlion of Old Black Town had been dyintiliahodj and 
the house-ownei-a who were e\ictcd^ wore cunipeiisated, ae in tba 
cfl4e of the Town Temple, by behig given plots of building-ground 
elsewhere, 

Lally^u siege U the next great land-mark* Lally advanced 
Tbe of iraputuoiisly aad precipitately after Ms unsuc- 

i^iKiiroa by ccssftii attack on Tanjore and rtmclied Vandalur 
at the head of a large body of 3.000 
Eurcipeans, horse and foot and of a slightly larger number 
of Indian troops^ on Deeeniher 6, 1758. Major Ijawrence who 
w^e 5 in comni;indp hnd to abandon the advance-post of Egmqre 
Beduublp while Lally occupied the new Guvemmeat Qiirden- 
ilouse (acquired on the south Ijank of lha Goouni in 1753), 
pushed on to BInck Town and nUacked the north front uf tho 
fertr<sftf. There were only small bodies of troops to guard the 
approaches to Black Towm^ which emuiequenily abandoned* 
The 1'T‘eneh erected sevend iialt cries all round the Fort imd 
oppnwl a scvfn'e cannonade from the^. But tJie investment was 
not very close and the Englbdi shells had good e^eet upon the 
enemy hatterie«; moreovar the English had the advantage of 
eonimnnicatiou by sen and made fnniuont salilesH Every 
momiug tho bombardnieiit of tiiu French cornmeneed regularly 
at day-break ajid Giafirti w'asalwii}'^ vigorously rclnmed. Nawab 
Muhammad Ail and his family had taken atmltor in the Fort 
for safety; and since they were troublesome and his lollowers 
were too numero^ia to feed, they were sent away in r Dutch 
vessel to NegapatanL Laily had erected h powerful battery of 
aix guns near the prej^iaiit ParryComer| and from it ho 
advanced along Uie oast of the glacis where he opeoed a breach¬ 
ing battery ; bul bis spirit was depriissed find his treOBiirc was 
low. An English fleet w»w deseried off the coast on the I6th 
Februaty 1759 and it andiored in the roads the same e^TuingH 
Immediately HlteiTAards the French raised the siege and 
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rctrcatwi towards St. Thoinas’ iloimt. On the ITtli, Englisli 
soldiers lauded irom tlia and the Fort wiia ojieo moro 
si^urD. Tile dtiieace had bciin very etubbom and the besieged 
bod (liways relumed shot for shot mid iHitientlj'' repaired every 
break in the wails os soon ns it was mudij. 

iho siege lasted for 67 days, and for -16 days tlie enemy kept 
up a vigorous sliall-dre. Their attack was nminly directed 
Ihjui iJiB nortb, as the crowded houses of Black Town adunlud 
them shelter front the iii'e of the Fort. In course of time they 
advanced to die crest of the uortb ghxciii, whem they erected a 
battery. The chief Hctions of sigtildcance during the siegj 
operations ivere UJ Draper's engagement in I'cddnuoicken- 
pottah in the Black Town (m China Bajoiar Bofidj on December 
1*1 and (aj CoUIsucJ'b battle uem- Bt. Thomus’ Tdount oil 
February a ThrougLcmt the siege, Yusuf Khun, the oom- 
niandant Of the British sepoys, proved to. be uf great service by 
distracting the movements of the enemy. Wo now know that 
even before the Ungliah fleet arrived on tlie coast, Daliy had 
resolved to raise the siege. The arrival of the fleet only liostened 
the retreat and “doubtless saved Bkch Town from desLrmjlioa ’' 
as tbo enemy had resolved to burn it in despair of success, lu 
Ids retreat Ldly destroyed the powder-mills in Kgmora, but left 
the Black Town intact. The relief of the Kiigllsli was celebratetl 
with great cefof on March 2a, 1759. The hero of the siege was 
cei^inly the noble-minded Ucnerol Lewrcnce, the friend and 
guitle of Ciive, the protector of Nawah Mulmnunad All imd the 
creator of the Madtes Army who was certainly worthy of his 
monument in the Westminster. But Pigot wms of no less valnu, 
lie was ^ old veteran servant of the Company, having been 
taken prisoner by the r’lench in their capture of Madras iu 
i<*6. Uis first Govemotuhip wasa moraentona epoch and saw the 
^ triTOpU Bo„p,l, ,h, j«l Jarnc to wWd. 

»™c«iful faisUiBce of Jladnis moinsit Lallv 

iMiJidieny ,0 Jtauiiry 17«. Nmv GiiTe,„„r 
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everyone of these things; and the way in which they were 
carried out had stamped their impress on the Madras 

^ * Government. Pigot advocated the complete 

The heroes of , ^ , „ . 

the siege— destruction of Pondicherry after its capture, 

LawKnce and 33 a measure of retaliation for Lally’s conduct. 

Pigot especially resented LaUy's destruction of 

the private houses in the suburbs of Madras and particularly 

of the country houses at the Mount. 

The Port was a sad wreck after the siege. All the houses in 
it on the north and north-east sides had been severely shelled. 
Even the Port House in the middle had been unroofed, but the 
Church of St. Mary’s being bomb-proof was not seriously 
injured. Black Town, as in the previous ease of Lally’s attack, 
was left unprotected and had been ruthlessly plundered by the 
enemy who also burnt the village of Chepauk to the south of 
the mouth of Cooum between the Island and Triplicane. After 
the siege, the Directors resolved that the Port should be 
renovated. Work was begun in 1760; but at first it proceeded 
very slowly. Call who had been Chief Engineer during the 
critical days of the siege, advised the permanent fortification of 
Black Town (as Muthialpettah and Peddanaiekenpettah together 
come to be called after the demolition of Old Black Town). 

One consequence of the siege was the organisation of the 
The formation into regular battalions. There was to 

of the sepoy be a sepoy force of seven battalions of 1,000 men 
each battalion to have, besides its European 
officers, one Indian commandant. Two of these battalions were 
to be stationed at Madras, one at Chingleput as the outpost of 
the city and the remaining four at Conjeevaram and at 
Trichinopoly. Each battalion was divided into nine Companies, 
of which one was styled as the Grenadier Company, composed 
of picked men. This was the nuelens organisation of the spnmr 
section of the Madras Army. ^ ^ 

The Pedda Nayak (or the PoUgar) of Madras, having died 
during the siege. Government resolved to suspend his office to 
confiscate its emoluments and to carry on his duties by means 
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of regular bodies of sepoy-^ards stationed in Blank Town, in 
tbe place of Hie watchmen of the Naynk, Bnt the m^w plan 
did not last long. 

A peculiar result flowing from the sie(re w^ih the almost 
complete demolition of the totnliw of the old EtiglLsli burial- 
ground sitaatnd in Old Blank Town. Many of the inscribed 
Hion«s ftet upfin the toml^s were remOTed to St. Mary^s Church 
in the Port, whore they now form the paTemont of the yard. 
It W05 now that the north-west portion of the Mand w^a eivon 
as the OeuiPtery of St^ Marj'^s Chnt-eh. The reaidfoitml 
buildings along the sea face of the Fort wem also cut up very 
badly; and Call planned to take advantage of their couditien 
to improve the east front. He built a rampart for the cast 
front al»n ccintaiiiirig rasematos for Mcciimmodatmg men and 
gfore-rooms. For Beveml years after the siege the work of 
rcconatruetion went on. 

The further enlargement of the Port in this epoch may now 
be referred to. Call woa in office till 1770. He 
ktmghenrog bad hiyrtcncd the completion of his plans even 
nmJ whapLng ^be cve of Lally^s Biege. After the eiege 
was over Call proposed to improve the east 
front and to effect various iiupriE^ivements in the north face. 
The west and south front? also claimed immediate attention, 
particularly the Lawrence and PLgut Eastiuns. In 176-^ 
Govemment propos^etl extensive alterations to the fortificafionH; 
they planned a five-years' programme of building in 1767, and 
appointed Benfield, an O-^istant of Cal!, to be the Engineer of 
Madras. The latter flnbln^d Ihe recfinstruction of the 1107711 atui 
Bemi-Bastiona* iTio rlvelment of the on the north 

front and the etil:irg:ei[Tient of the north ravdin. He became the 
contractor for the huildmg of the walla of New Black Town 
which extended for -^1 miles along the northern and westerti 
bounds of the Pettahs and finished his work by the end of 177'i- 
Call insisted, even on the eve of his retii^roent in 177D, on tho 
bnpmvement of the west part of the Fort in the shape of a 


Oovemorskip of Savntlfr^ and hh Sitterc>tsftrs 

<?nnilj]«te rcconatruction of ihe Pigot and LnwriiJiMi Eijalior« 
and the tnUirgement of the ravelin hHiiTwri them. 

In 1T71, the work nf further remodelling was taken flerimiiir 
Tb** Fort H ^ Jjund, Barracks were built where old houses 
Henf^tnrton formerly Stood, ifany of the inhahitutiiH sold 
their houses and went to liw outside. The work 
of consftrtiction was placed in the charge of CoIoiirI Patrick lioss 
who succcedtMl Call a.s Chief Bngineor and who gave the Port 
its final form and ultimate eoropiclion. lie proposed a com¬ 
plete change of the trace, reduced the three rm^es on the west 
front to two and converted the slmpe of the Fnrti«i( from a 
half decagon into a semi. octagon. 

Tima a single large bastion, called St. (leorge’s was aubstitnted 
for the two Iwistions known as Pigot'a and Lawrence’s Bastions. 
TIjc Nawab's fbastion on the sontli-wcet was greatly strengthened 
and the small St. Thom ns’s Bastion at ilie snnth-eoai corner was 
convorlctl into a large demi-haation. Strong ravelins {outworks 
01 tivo faces meeting in a saJiuul angle) were ctinstmeted before 
the curtains, eucli flanked b.viuntfttia (works of two faces meeting 
9t t) salieiiL). A wet ditch whs dng round the CTiceiats and also 
round the ravelins and their inn dies. The sca-fronl; was 
rebuilt with indentations to afford fiaiikiiig fire, A cuuntar- 
guurd (u narrow outwork bufors a liastion tu prevent its wall 
being breaehed) was erected before the demi-basLion on the 
north-east and another bofore that Of the south-east. The main 
work was case-mated throughout and cisterns ware built under 
the sea-wall to hold a water supply for 6,tlOtl men for four 
months, 

TJib entire area of the Pert and its outworks to the foot of 
the glacis is well over lOO acres and the interior 
Fort * of the sneemfa cncleses about 42 aerrs and 
measures fi20 yards from nyrlli to sotith and 
330 yards from oast to west. 22 Iskhs of rupeesi are said In 
have been spent on the works between IT5S and 1761 and 
152 lakhs of rupees between 1772 and 1733 when the rccoiwtrue- 
tion of the Port was complete. 
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As already noted, the bastions and curtains of the Fort were 
built with bomb-proof casemates beneath, for the accommodation 
of troops and stores. For a number of years troops were 
quartered in the curtains of the west front.* 

The building of the Black Town walls is the next great 
improvement in the city. A new enemy arose 
iSd^(rr67)* against the English in the shape of Hyder Ali 
of Mysore, who first invaded the Carnatic in 
1767 and contrived to send a party of cavalry, under his sou 
Tipu Sultan, to make a raid on Madras. The enemy troops 
plundered San Thome and the neighbouring villages and even 
threatened the Garden-House of the Governor—the present 
Government House. The panic in the city was very great, 
though there were not more than 3,000 or 4,000 of the enemy 
horse in the field. According to one contemporary authority, 
Nawab Muhammad AU and his son, the Governor, Mr. Botirchier, 
Engineer Call and almost all the members of tlie Council were 
in imminent danger of being captured by the enemy, when they 
were resting in a sense of comparative security in the Garden- 
House, and they only narrowly escaped in a small vessel that 
lay handy to them in the river. 

After this raid of 1767, Hyder threatened Madras once again 
in order to force his own terms on the timid 
English, This was early in 1769. Hy^er 
cleverly eluded the English Commander, made 
a forced march on St. Thomas’ Mount with 6,000 of his boldest 
cavalry, plundered San Thomg and the neighbouring villages 
and then held out to the English Council the terms of a settle- 


• The outworks oa the south front wereleveUed about seventy years 
ago to provide a site for the Military Hospital, All the outworks 
excepting the ravelins on the other fronts were also demolished at the 
construction of new gates to the new Legislative 
CoMcll Buildings on both the sides of the old Sea-Gate and the partial 
***! which has been going on are 

hat chMges m the outer appearance of the Fort which 

nas fnrtlier altered In view by the closing of the eatewavn tm 

oilctTon O^fhe wtrtirs 
Legislative building of the new 

178 ^ “ chambers to the east of the old Secretariat. 
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ment. The Council agreed to his terms, being conscious that 
they had no proper cavalry and that the city was provisioned 
only for 15 days. It was a time of real terror to Madras and 
the neighbourhood from which people came pouring in numbers 
into Black Town. 

Both before and after Hyder’s raids, attempts were made to 
further strengthen both the Fort and the defences of Black 
Town. The work of fortification of Black Town on the 
northern and western sides by means of a well-equipped rampart 
was actively begun in 1769. The rampait, as constructed, covered 
the northern and western fronts of the modem George Town 
and a portion of the southern line as well. It had a course of 
three and a hsilf miles and was equipped with flanking works at 
intervals and with a glacis on the outside. 

The wall consisted of 17 bastions connected with curtains 
The Town WaU averaging 300 yards in length. The north wall 
The WaU-Tax presented a slightly convex front towards 
Road Tondiarpet. The west wall ran on straight, 

close to the North Eiver. On the outside of the rampart on the 
north and west, the ground was cleared for a width of 600 yards 
to afford a field for fire; these spaces were known as esplanades. 
The southern part of the western esplanade was converted, in 
the middle of the 19th century, into People’s Park. There were 
numerous gateways in the wall. The principal gates were, the 
Fully Gate at the northern end of Thambu Chetty Street, the 
Tiruvottiyur Gate near the Monegar Choultry, the Ennore Gate 
near the northern end of the present Mint Street, the Elephant 
Gate whose name is still preserved for the site on which it 
stood; the Chuckler’s Gate at the western exit of the present 
Rasappa Chetty Street and the Hrepital Gate at the south¬ 
western comer near the present entrance to the General 
Hospital. It was at first decided that, in order to have free 
and easy commimications on the inside of the ramparts, thei'e 
should be a clear space of at least 50 feet abroad. It was also 
detiigned to have a good road'mnning along this-space which 
iiji'ght be kept in repair by any one who would have as his 
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reward the grant of the ground for the space of 20 feet out of 
the 50, furthest Ironi the rampai'ts with right to cultivate or 
plant cocoanut and other fi'uit trees and enjoy the produce 
thereof. Government then wanted to have a road made jby 
; , means, of a ta^c^hut dropped the proposal^ on account of |egal 

j . difSculties that arose. “Wall-tax keeps alive the memory of*a 
I tax that was never collected, ’' for which even an officer, known 

as the Collector of the Town Wall-tax, was appointed. It* fa 
said also that the arches in the western ramparts were occupied 
• by Indians who paid a rent^or tax and hence arose tfie name 
Wall-Tax Boad for the street which runs for two miles and was 
close to the western walk 

Debtor prfaonei-s were confined in the bastions in the north ‘ 
; _ western angle of the wall while criminals were put in another ' 

. ^ bastion in the northern wall and even to-day, the street next to 

the demolished north wall fa called the Old'Jail Street. *The 
wall was pulled down about the middle of the 19th century; 
but portions of some of its front bastions and curtains on the 
north section are even now well preserved. 

The wall was built very solidly by Paul Ecnfield, the Com¬ 
pany's Engineer, who resigned his office in order to become 
contractor for this work. Beiifield was also the contractor for 
the building of the west front of the Fort. His engineering 
record was good, though his financial transactions with Nawab 
TV allajah and the part that he played in the arrest of Governor 
Pigot in 1777 brought on him gi'eat obloquy which was intensified 
by the eloquence of Burke’s invectives against him. His nam-j 
is stiU alive in Madras, being given to the Esplanade Road of 
the Fort on the west front; and the west front of the Fort itssli 
i . fa “a -standing monument of the soundness of his work as a • 
Contractor.-” 


The Four Governors after Pigot (1762-75) 


There were a series of mediocre Governors after Pigot who 

would have done well in the olden days, but who wei-e unable to ' 
cope with the serious militarj- and political problems that 
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coniTonted the British power- Pigot was followed by Robert 
Palk, who came out as Chaplain to the 
Station, but afterwards gave up bis holy 
orders and became merchant instead. He was 
followed by BoUrchier in 1767^ by Du Pre in 1770, and by 
Alexander Wynch (1773). All these four men found the 
problems of government beyond their strength. Bourchier and 
Du* Prc were impotent eye-witnes^ to Hyder^s raids and 
dictation. Wynch was corrupt enough to countenance all the 
extraordinary demands made by the Nawab on the wealthy 
Rajali of Tanjore and allowed the kingdom to be handed over 
unblushingly by the Company's troops to the Nawab* It vf&s 
now time for the Directors to interfere and they chose to 
^reappoint to the Governorship their old and trusted servant, 
Pigot, who had meanwhile secured great political influence and 
*an Irish peerage. The second Governorship of * Pigot was, as 
ws shall see, to completely belie all the expectations that had 
been formed of his capacity and straight-forwardness and to 
make him sink to the level of his compeers. Pigot’s tragic end 
wdll be related in the next chapter. 

Nawab Muhammad Ala desired, as early as 1764, on account 
‘ of the security it afforded, to have a permanent 

cnepMk residence for himself in Madras. At first the 
plan was to have a palace built for him in the 
Fort area—the idea being still kept up in the name of Palace 
Street, given to the principal thoroughfare of the new portion 
of the Fort. The plan was abandoned on account of its pros¬ 
pective inconveniences. In 17G7 the Nawab acquired houses in 
Chepauk and added to them a vacant spot of sandy ground on 
the north and east. On these spots the Chepauk Palace was 
erected, probably in 1768. It consisted of two blocks~the 
soothem Kalsa Mahal of two floors and the northern building 
known as the Humayun Mahal and containing the Diivart Khana. 
A wall was built round the whole area which covered 117 acres 
and extended from the Cooum to FyerofFs Road. The fortunes 
of the Palace mil be detailed later. 
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XIV 

CaVliitNOB PIGOT AND HIS ntMBDIATB 
SUCCESSOK3 (1775-1303) 

WoEK rjgol bccamt Governor for the iteRund lime, th« city cf 
]^fsdTns had revi^'od ut prosperity; but the 
Goverijment of the PrMideucy had falicti into 
disrepute. His preiletinBoi's in the GovemotBhip, 
Du Pre aiul Wyneh, carried out on ImiacniKi iinprovi;inent,' o.h 
already tiotcd, in the fortifications o! the city. The Fort now 
csime to have a good and ample anpply of water; while the 
cousti^etion of gardcB-houscii ott both eidcs on tiie Mount Hoad 
and in Egmore went on apace. It woa now that Warren 
Hastings, the future Governor-General, served in Madras for 
nearly three years as a Member of the Council. EXostings was 
the Second Member iind Eiport Warehouse-keeper, :ind took a 
prominent port as a iMenilHir ofthe Select Committee and uf the 
Wamn Committee of Works, FiRslines did much to 

HiutrJnKs levelop the city of Madras and is regard ml as 

l>erson to sugge^ that the port should 
be provided, with a pier whch was to bo 
projected into the sea beyond the surf and from which Inwta 
might take their goods and passengers or dsc deposit them 
withont being exposed to the mirf. FTsstings wrote that the surf 
at Margate was as great os on the Madras coast and tho 
Margate pier might very well be adopted for this city. His 
brother-in-Jaw to whom hn mjirle this project, consulted tho 
surveyor of Bamsgate and sent plans of the harbour at that 
port, recommending the sinking of caissons supported by piling. 
Unfortunately, tho suggestion of Hastings was not jictetl upon. 
In fact, it was only after I8(i0, timt the first pier camo to l»e 
built at Madras. 

Hastings abolished the offices of the Compsjiy’s Merchants. 

appointed juwiairtttSii to tour thmitgh the 
country and personally made advances to the 
weavers, without any middlemen in tlie alia pc 
of merohsms. The Inst imporiant Chief Mor- 


DluoiWAraucc 
of the offic4> 
o# Chief 
Merrhoitt 
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ehant of tho CompaDy ttm Manali JIuthukrishna Ikindali who 
wfla lliii Dubosii of Oovornor Pigot und the builder of the new 
Town Temple. The long line of dlstbigimlicd Tiiiliatis who 
oceopled this oflSce from the time of Beri Timmappa and 
Sesbadti XnyHk down to STanali Muthukrislina Mudaii, now 
became offielallj extinct. An old and ]iiGtm-ofi(|Ue iiulitution 
which rendered valuable servlees to the city and its groivth thus 
viinisheii} and with it disappenred one of the prmeipal land' 
marks of the civic organisation of Old Miidraa, 

A Board of Police was also instituted for the city ol ^fudraa 
of which the Governor was the President, It 
took chargw of the pavements of the streets in tho 
Port and attempted to dietpoae of all undesirable 
straj' dogs. It also erected publie lamps in front of oil tho 
houses and buildings of the Port, Markets also were put in its 
purview; and in the matter of the supply of fresh dah the 
Booiai l(Hik great trouble in scouring a sufHeieat quantity. The 
Board was to be asaisl{!il b^' a eommittee of five inhabitants. It 
flsed the rales of w'sges and rules for the conduct of the dilferent 


kinds of domiwliu servants usually emplov'cd in the European 
households. A guarantee for the good ctmduct of these servants 
w'Qs to be tiikcLU from the heads of the castes to wliicli they 
respectively bebngiHl; and one month’s notice had to be given, 
on either side. The Board projected the erection of a niarkeL 
on the beach to tiiH iBouthwcini of the Port, with three sepurnto 
slieds for fleab, for fish and for greens, fruits and other articles 
of provisions renpectively. After a year of functioning the 
Board was dbwolvpd on account of a nua^ber of diiliciillios it 
had to encounter. 

The didlcutties of Goverument were exeggcratiHl by the 
difTerences of Oovernor and Council with Naivuh VTallajah 
on whose behalf influentiaJ persons persuaded the British 
Gov eminent in London to send a Miniater Plenipotentiary 
on two ocessTons. These Ministers quarrelled very vigorously 
witii the bfadrns Government from whose views they entirely 
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differed in nil nintu^rs thul: pertuined to the Nowak There 
were, aj^oln, dilfcrcnceit wiih slm ^Ta^at}■{ls and llydcr AU with 
whoTa an open war alone would liave pltuixcMl the Nnwnln The 
CLepauk Palace became a Centre of iiitriRUe agaiiiitL the 
fJovemor in Council. In addition to these troubles, tliere were 
differences between the {Joveninr jirid the Nawab over the spolia- 
lioti of the Tnnjoie Raj which ihc latter vary miieli dt'siraih 
Above oil, corruption w-as rampant in all frradea of tlie aervLee. 
£i'en(a Itaditig to Ike second CoreTnorship of Pigot (1775} 

In thp time of Covernor Du Pre, flydor Ali dictated terms of 
peace from Rl. Thomiis' Monut to the (loveraor and CimncU. 
The English oCicialK renilencd themselves liohlo to severe 
cutideriiiiation on account of I he eomiption whieb they 
countenanced or indulged in. Alilitary men ruiand regiments 
by contracts; civil acrvanla took eontrocta for buildings and 
uppniutmenta were opcnb' bought and sold; while the Nawab 
was vet:!' estruvaeant, borrmvcd money freely and at uaurioiH 
ratcas of interest and pkdgod the revenues of his dominions in 
anticipation. In tlic time of (lovernor WyncK (1773-75), 
Tunjore whieh w-as under the rule of a ^laratliu family, was 
nnbhtshingly baiidial over by the Company's truO|Hi to the 
Nawab who had cLainia to arrciirs of tribute from that kingdom. 
The Direetom thought that it wua liigli time for them to 
interfere. They reealtod Wynch and sent over Pigot to be the 
Gtn'cmor for tb« sueond time. Tigot did not real out the changes 
that hud crept in auice nor that corruption wns so rife, Tim 
pWaci^Hil ofUcinls were all atraiigei^ to him; and there wa.«k bitter 
rivalry betwaeii the offleers of the KiiigV Httgiments which wero 
lent to the Company and those of tJic latter's own troops. The 
former officers rc-sonted the audionty of the (Jovartior and 
Council in theiir conduct of military affaire. 

Tlie main object of Lord Pigot'a I'cappointmcnt to the 
PiKot uid CovernorBhip of Madras in 1775 was tbo 
the Nawab restoration of the kingdom of Tan jo re to its 
diapoBsessed Rajfl. Tt was in 1773 that Tanjore 
was taken hy force of anriH for the Nawab of the Carnatic while 
104 
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the Raja and hi« family wiiiielinpt in prisHm^^ra in tJieir fort. The 
Gavemiiitjiit uf the Preiddt'iicy tlticliii^'d timt the Eaja of Tnnjovc 
"'held hm lands of the Nabob in fee/* whiehhadbeemillalon^^ 
the claim on that kingdoin put fonvurd by the Nawah, ^ituhiimiTiFid 
Ali. The rtji^on of l.lie Madrja Cloveiriiiiient'a ecLloii is clearly 
frEiQi \tA resolutioD, dated 2S2nd June 1T73> that "it was 
datif^crons, in the presopt ^y^tciPp to have such a power aa the 
Raja of Tanjore in the heart of the Carnatir"; and that it wjia 
” exiled lent, for tlie ssafety of the CanmLic and the ConiTjany'a 
possessions, that the Ibnja of Tanjoro should be Teduced/* 

Early in 1T75, the Court of Directory appointed Mr, RiimbtihJj 
(later Sir Thom! ia)^ by a smiill majority, to the 
Oovemopdiip of Madras^ whieii was to fall 
vacant shortly. But a Court of ProprietOTE 
which W/4S Biimmoned to review the uptmintmenh reverseti thtj 
pi'ovjous dcc^islon by nDuiher ecjnally small luajority and 
appoint cd Lord Pi got who. aii^cc ho retired from the Governor¬ 
ship in l7B3j had pontrivpd to become a Baronet and an Irish 
Peer. He eujoyed gi%ai mfluejici! witli the Directors; and 
learn from James Mill that he desired "to rival the ghry oF 
Clive by jntuLMiiieirj^ thci saint!; reformH under the Presidency 
Of .Madras, os that illustrious Governor had introduced in 
Bengal/* Pigot w;Ea frem the dijcyided in hh mind that he 
should oflect the restorallou of the Raja of Tanjore os be hadp 
during his former GovemoTship^ assured him his possession 
of the throne. Mill would not pjfonerfitfl him cETmpJctely from 
nninmtion by unworthy tuotives in such a desire. PigotV 
favourite Dubosh* Manali Muthiikrishna Mudalip who had 
rebuilt the MmlrriK Town Tample snd becjinio its warden, and 
lor whom he continued to experience a partiality, had rentt^d 
n considerable area of lands from the Tanjorc Raji morceverp 
Pi got had bceit nfrendtHl wiLh Nawali Miihaiximad All, who first 
appointed him his a^ent ui England, but "failed in those 
Tcmittanees which mado the place of agent desirable/* Again, 
there esdsted at the time an active bid between the Nawab and 
the Raja for securing the favour of the most influcuLial garvants 
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of tlw Ctimpa ny. No wndcr, iheKifoiie^ that Pi got porsnadod 
the Directors to detrlun; their decision on the business of TaDjore 
shortly before the Court of Proprietors met to cbouNe tlie new 
Diructors, 

DiiTervneea quiekly arose between Pi(fot and the Commaadcr- 
iii*Chief, Sir Hobert Fleteher, who was of a 
mkI iBiprifion- cotitninacious and turbulant dispciaitiaiif on 
the question of the restoration of Taujora to 
its Haja on whicli Pig»t was resolved. At the 
same time, BenUeid laid u claim against tlio rownucs of Tanjore 
for the enormous mm of 33 lakhs of rupees, alJcgcd to have been 
lent by him to the Xawah who bad pledgcil the Tanjoro revenues 
as security. Pigot.rcfuscd lo allow the ekim which Ho considered 
to be fwudulcftt. But several of the Meml)crs of Council were 
personaUy intercated in the elaim and supported Ben£cld. A 
majority of the CouneiJ sided Fletcher and, under his leJitlerghip, 
arranged for Pilot's arrest and the mispension of those ' 
Members who sided with him. Pigot then placed Sir Robert 
Fliiieher under arrest; hut the majority anticipated him and 
ordered Colonel Stuart to imprison him and also to arrest three 
of his partisan Councillors. Stuart made a report os to hw 
action, white George Stratton, the Senior Memlter, w'as proclaimed 
provisiotmi Cowrnor by ilie majority. There was some talk 
of an attempt to secure the release of Pigot by procuring a 
writ of Habeas Corpus from the Mayor's Court. But it wns 
aseertaiiUHl that the Court ioid not the neciwKiry power to 
cfTflct the issme of the wnt. Aiiotlicr ottempt was made tq get 
Pigot tranaferred to Dm eusJody of the Admiral of the Fleet 
on the coaKt; lint it also fell through. Pigot sent a report 
of the events that led to his arrest in which ha argued out the 

iuHtice of bis own action and the illegality of the majority's 

dciiu^. 

Stratton'a (lovemmcnt which was short-lived, lasting barely 
nt«i ucAtii “ ywr, was supported by the military 

officers, but opposed by more than half the 
186 ttiinibiw of civilians, wtio signed a protest 


jigainst the admmistraiiori, but consented to servo under th.« 
niiw ( iiiVRraor till th^ pJoj^^ui^e of lha Company should bo knowti. 
Warren Hastings, the Governor-General of Bmgsl, resolved to 
snipport the majority and Sti-atLon, Bnt the i^upreme Court 
of CalcuLtH wisely deeUned to commit ib^At when asked give an 
opinion. The Dirtcun^ diseusaed the subject at two General 
Courts of Proprietors in which Iluiy condemned the arrest and 
iinprisoiuiiiuiL of Pigot and directed his rcka^jn and restoration 
to the Governoi^bip. They also ordered the suspemuan and 
reMim to England of the offending nutjorityp and directed an 
inquiry to be hflid on the question whether Pigot or any of his 
Couneil had accepted gliu fiTom the Nawab or the Kaja of 
Tanjore, and w'hether the Nawab Jmd in any w^ay helped to 
procure Pigi>i. V a rrest. The House of Coinmona addressed the 
Crown for the p^ecution of the naurphig majority of the 
Council, Pi got died in imprbonmeut after some illne^ on the 
llUi May nn. The inquest over his dc^tli resulted in a 
verdict of W'ilful murder ugaiii^ji Sti"aLtou^ Flelehcr and othera 
of the luujoriLy. btraUon wm suspended and Ida pJaco waa 
token up by Mi. WhiLchilh The caw against Stratton and hi^ 
accompJlere wojs then conducted, at the Quarter- 

iiovciiiors L., ■ I- « r 3 i-i ^ ^ 

tttnictvn and Oi itladriis. SlraltiMi and the MmbCTa 

p 77 ^TTtn majority made a defence of liitnuifllves; 

Stuart put in a plea tliat he merely euried 
out the ordens of Fkteherj the Oonmuinder-in-Uluef^ At last, 
the Cupreine Court of Ualeutta to wLuui the matter was referred, 
decided that the iHQUeat over PiguL a death waa not a iegitimauly 
conducted one and the umLeriala for tJie inqueat were maufheient 
either for a cLurge of murder cr lor one of maualaughter« 
Acoui'diiigly .Stratton and other prboncca were reluaaed. Later, 
in Enghind, Stratton and three of the CuuneiUoia were convicted 
uf misdemeanour oud iiued £I,OCiO rach. And tlio Dlreeiors 
ordered the euurt-murtial of Stuail and Lis ulToiiding brother-* 
ulheurK} hut the Oommander-in-Chiaf held tlmt Stuart had corfiH 
mitted no military offence* 
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TJie progress in the growth of the city was somewhat slow 
. during the troubled days of the usurpation, of 

Stratton. Only about half the number of 
workmen were employed in the building of the 
walls of the Black Town and the Port. There was also trouble 
given by some of the castes, particularly, the commxmity known 
as the PariaJis who claimed as their own ground what is m-w 
known as the Great Paracheri, which was given originally to 
a merchant, Narayanan, by order of Governor Hastings. The 
community also claimed the right of exemption from taxes, 
particularly the scavenging duty and the quit-rent. 

The Muhammadan community claimed special recognition 
The Mullah about this time. They demanded the official 
ana the Kazl recognition of the Kazi of Madras, saying that 
of Madras ^ cowh had been granted as early as 1694 to a 
particular Mussalman by the President and Council. It was 
now decided by the Choultiy Court that the office of Mullah 
was distinct from that of the ICazi and the latter person might 
officiate as Mullah either in pei-son or by deputy. The Mullah’s 
office was held to go back to 1694. The claimants to these two 
offices declared that they had obtained sanads from Nasir Jang 
and also from Nawab Wallajah. 

An office of great judicial importance was now created in 
The creation partly as a consequence of the inquiry 

®^^standins over the death of Governor Pigot, This was 
that of the Standing Counsel or Government 
Advocate, who was consulted by Governor Whitchill on the legal 
aspect of the verdict of the Coroner’s inquiry on the death; and 
Mr. Benjamin Sullivan, who was then the only person at the 
settlement “educated regulai’ly as a barrister” w'as appointed 
Standing Counsel. This office has continued to the present 
day in the form of the Advocate-Generalsliip. 

Sir Thomas Rumhold, Governor (1778-1780) 

Sir Thomas Rumbold who took charge of the Governorship 
rom Whitehill, was in power for just over two years; and he 
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was followed by Wbiteliill again and, after the latter's suspension 
within a few months, by another temporarji^ incunibent, Charles 
Smith, who held the reins of office till Lord Macartney became 
the Governor in June 1781. 

Kumbold was not strong enough for the times. He w^is 
accused of several charges w^hich proved to be false on further 
investigation. According to one writer, he was '"weak rather 
than unfaithful in his trust, unwise but not dishonest/' At last 
Warren Hastings, the Governor General, lost all patience with 
him and had him removed from the Governorship* 

Lord Macartney (1781-1785). 

Macartney was fortunate enough to leave Ins impress upon the 
Presidency of iladras. He was helpful in guiding the war with 
Mysore to a safe termi na tion, unlike, Bumbold and Whitehill, 
News of the deelai'ation of war in 1780 between England and 
France led to the further strengthening of the fortifications, 
particularly on the south and east ii^onts of the Fort. It was 
in Macartney's time that Sir Eyre Coote, the hero of Wandiwash 
and Pondicherry, saved the Presidency from destruction at 
Hyder's hands, but died of exhaustion in Madras. Coote was 
buried in the settlement though, later, his body was sent to 
England His burial is registered in the records of St* Mary's 
Church. 

Improvements in Black Town 

It was in Macaitney's time that George Town assumed the 
shape that it now has. We saw how the oid Black Town was 
abandoned and the inhabitants were removed to Muthialpettah 
and Peddanaiekenpettah which together came to be known as the 
new Black Town. There was a low-lying region betw^een these 
two Pettahs known as Attapailam. Along this ran a drainagd 
channel which emptied itself into the North Eiver. This channel 
was on the alignment, more or less roughly, of the present 
Broadw^ay, When the city came to be crowded, Mr. Stephen 
Popham who originall^^ came out as Secretaiy to the Advocate- 
General of Bengal and later settled in Madras as a solicitor, 
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reclaimed and developed tliis waste land, dug a channel and 
cross drains, raised its level and gradually built over the whole 
area.^ The main north and south street which traverses this 
area is fmown even now—though only euphemistically correctly— 
^ s Broadway, The channel that ran along it was 

later covered in; but its continuation as a paved open canal 
across the Esplanade may stiU be seen. The depression of 
AttapaUam is even now obvious to the eye as both Muthialpettah 
and Peddanaiekenpettah gradually sink in level when approach¬ 
ing Broadway which becomes a vast sheet of water with a good 
downpour of rain. 

In the south-eastern portion of Peddanaiekenpettah was a 
high ground known as Hog-hill {Narimedu). On this, houses 
were built right down to the bank of the North River. It was 
the site which was once marked out as the likely ground for a 
new Port, in the event of the old one being washed away by the 
sea as was feared. Sir Eyre Coote, Commander-in-Chief at the 
time, was anxious that this high ground should be levelled for 
the sake of the greater safety of the Fort. Accordingly, in 1781 
the house-ownei-s of Hog-hid were with great difficulty removed 
and compensated elsewhere with lots of building land. The hid 
Itself was cleared and levelled and part of the earth was 
transported to Popham’s ground and fided in Mannady Street 
which thus got its name {lit. accumulation of mud). The 
removal of Hog-hill and its buildings accounts for the present 
curiously broken outdne of Peddanaiekenpettah on its south 
east side and the abrupt termination of some of its north and 
south streets. The cleared ground was converted into the 

Esplanade of the Fort and is now covered by the Ordnance 
Lines. 


Mr. Popham was a very enterprising, though eccentric, man. 

Pophom’s He submitted a plan in 1782 for the establish- 

ZL ^ for the 

Ution regulation of the city, in which were compre-* 

To “‘ters, 
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he advocated the building of direct and cross drains in every 
street to carry off water, the naming and lighting of streets,- 
the regular registration of birtlis and deaths and the lif>ongin ^r 
of liQuor, arraek and toddy shops; as well as the creation, 
of a body of policemen with a central police ofBce and several 
watch-houses in the different parts of the town. 

The Police were to have regular lists of the inhabitants of 
every street with their trades and also of the shops with the. 
shop-keepers, names marked over the doors. All carriages and 
animals used for drawing them, as well as all carriage animals, 
were also to be registered. Complaints about servants for 
insolence or misbehaviour, the regulation of their wages, the 
prices of eooly-hire and the like were to be settled by the head 
of the police. Fuel and grass for animals were to be provided 
for so that the market would never suffer any scarcity in these 
articles. A tax was to be levied on property for defraying the 
expenses of these improvements as an annual rate not exceeding 
one per cent. 

Sir Are}i{b(dd Campbell, Governor (1786-1790), 

This plan of Popham was seriously taken up by the 
Government of Sir Archibald Campbell, Governor, in whoso 
time the administration came to be divided into departments, 
each under a board of officers, like the Military Board! 
the Board of Bevenue, the Board of Trade and the Hospital 
Board. Sir Archibald formed a Committee of Police for the . 
regulation of wages and prices, consequent upon Popham 
renewing his plan, and empowered it to regulate the wages of 
‘servants, prices of provisions in the markets and also to preserve 
•cleanliness in the Black Town. Popham himself was appointed 
.Secretaiy to this Committee of Regulation as it was called. 
This Committee was short-lived and ultimately superseded by a 
Board of Police. 

A Board of Police was first constituted in 1770 consisting of 
The Kotwoi Governor and Council who were to meet 

of Markets every week for this purpose. The Board 

concerned itself with the paving of the streets 
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in the Fo^t fUid the eettiiig' uii Ininp-pfksts in them, Tt sIma 
planiiMl to erect a putiiic ranrket on the beach to the south of 
the Fort and to tSiikc arnmffcmrtits for the Bettleroent. of small 
disputes orooDit Indians. The Direetore of tlm Companv 
alxilishcd this Board on the grotuid ttiat it claalicd with the 
Mayor's Court loid further it was not authorised by the charter. 
In 1777 one Tcemperumal was appointed to be the Kidual or 
Ovettcer of Markets. Three years later, a re^ilar l^^uT>criD- 
tendent of Bolice was appointed to inspect the bazars and 
fix tlie prices. The condition of the Black Town bad become a 
public scJind!!]. The streets were very unwholesome and it was 
repeatedly urged to have them cleared and levelled and 
regularly cleaned daily. But the difficulty waa that of finance. 
A quit rent and scavenger's duty, na wo saw above, formed even 
in the Ifith century a tbomy prablem for Governmtsut. The 
Supreme Court of CahsuLta to whom the qumlioii of their legality 
was referred, decided that the Company had no power to impose 
these taxes. Lord Macartney thereupon assembled the principal 
inhabitants of the Black Town and tried to persuade them into 
paying these taxes. It was now that a contract was entered 
inti) by Government with some private persona that they should 
level and clear the stnwta of filth aud carry it away daily in 
bullock carts in return for a fixed annual sumj und a civil 
servant of the Company was entni-stcil, aa before, with tho 
collection of the conserveney tax and the control of the conser¬ 
vancy establbhment. Soon after, there came the Committee of 
Regulation of which Fopbam was the Secretary. Tt fell Into 
(Intnetude and wos abolished practically by 17!)1, A Parlia* 
mentary Act of 1792 fin ally ipive the power to the Company to 
rowftr to levy mnnicipal taxes; and it was resolved to 
mnniciiM] order nn asscsfancnt of S% to he collected fmin 
tivns) ujjialiitauts on the estimated annual rents 

of their htiiines. It was n<nv thfit the lown-cleanaing was 
entrusted to two officers known os Surveyors and Collectors 
under wliom eonservancy work was to bo done by eontract* 
Filth was to be removed from every street at least twice a work. 
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For a long tiinB the hous^'holdeni of the city evaded xiiiying 
the asKessment regularly ;ind it woa complained that ceas-pooh 
were not neijrularly jjiaiataitied in the front of rbe Iioiweu, 

In 17S7 a nsgaiar Police schiiinn was instituted and a 
SricinniDf? nf Committee of Police was organised, inclndmg 
CTiy*Foti™ derlr of the Jllorket, a Kotwal and an 

Foree assistant and from this date the nwKlf^m Police 

organisation of the City maj- ha said to begin. 

Mr. Popham who designed the Plaii of Poliee, was a very 
The Mi^iTtces pertinacious and tu^dcaa worker; he wos 
tSf Cievemment Solidtor; but besides that ofnec, hs 

had rendered to Madras a number of important 
puhJie aeiiTiees, which mcj’ be hare eiramcratcd. He takes rreflit 
for ''advising the ftfticinviil of Hoghillr dcelining a salary from 
the NauTjb; making an offer to mise a (orc^ for the protection 
of Dlaek Town against Mydcr, ‘liiit when I eartied it to 
Mr. Whitcdilll the Oovemor, as he was going into Cuunnil, his 
refipption of me and of my Tjetter was so dlsgLJstingly cool that 
T was obliged to dmp the matter'; olTering to raise a military 
corps at the time the French ilM*t appeared, when he received 
the thanks of Government; furnishing provisions and transpoit 
for Chingleput; fitting ont a packet at hi.s own expense to 
maintjiTn comrounieatiwn with Sir Eyre Ciwte at Cuddalurcj and 
soothing the jeaioiisy of the King’s troops when Eosj Iding was 
appointed Cominander-in-Chief. In enumerating these Bcrvices, 
Popham sa^va that his atm was to vindicate himself frani a 
slender that his Plan of Police was designed for his own 
aggrandizement, and remarks that the scheme is neither tlw 
better nor worse for hU being ‘the Proprietor of that Central 
Spot of fJmnnd which miml Iw the Site of the Public Jlarket ' 
Pophom indioatcfi in a letter quoted below • the various ills to 
which a ciiisen of Jladnia was in those dajw aiihject. We gather 


mnek Town swarmed with, ami le gUiJ auppoaed £ bsrlJS. 
UM—25 
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from it a malternjf-fact jticliir* tsf tlu' csvila tliflt tJMel Mftdrw 

at thp lime. . , 

Sir iVmhibnltl Tampbrirs Oovenioraliip ininipnrfltHi a pcnjKi 
of cDinpaxfltive quiet for llic City and th'i 
The Mfuirtvs Presldenoy. His rule tphs neied for tbe develop- 
OhMrFfrtiry pcaeeful itibI itutiOPS. Csmpbeli, beHiJeS 

forminp a Cororaiilta ti£ PoUco for the regulalioii of wiiges and 
pri«s, fouudiHl an .\jstronomtcal Obsor/atniy at NungMabatani. 
Tli^ Oltstervjit-Bry wsih ^^^^ctcd in IT^SS imdDr infstnu’riiotis fram 
the Conn of Din^cLors for '‘pronidtinfs the knowledge of 
j\stronenny and Novifotion in India.” Hven before that date, 
there waa a proposal to proTide a permnneut obaeiratory for tbe 
Bcooininodation of the Compfiny's ustronoinicjil ijialninventB. 
Sir Arebiliald had ofdoniHl an astronornlciil Hurley in 1786 and 
pngaged a seientint to fix the 1 ai l Hides and iongitndifs of the 
stations on the eooaf. hir, OoldinghoTn wb» assisted this 
Bcientiat, worked at » private obeervotory built by Mr. W. Petrie, 
fi CL^I Servant of the Company who bad erected it at. hla own 
expense. Goldingham was the fi™(. (Jovemment Astmiiomcr and 
held that nffiee for nearly 40 years. In 1847 a permanent 

the service of Eurnpaan ae well ns Asiatic ruwers. Pmvlslona would 
Cheap. AU Ik^ n-ouBeH, aa im 33 mljM 

grounfl (Of til# city and Its eubnrla) would ba in swurlly from the 
fncuraloriii Horne* Jo th-et ncl^'uata^oi of Esfift anu 

ComCort to Ihc tJuropoCin 'Enhahltanta, lUey would bs Inflnite. Frovi- 
^tnnQ; would ho OieKE*er, llobhorSfl-^ much !mb frefjUohJ.* Imposltlvna of 
ftlJ flOrto provflutiHi^ Jinri boaltb. promoted^ Tho luedScul Gentlmon will, 
I b«LiovOp ftcJEUowIt-dfi* that mAuy a Junior Scn'nnt, bnth la Iho Cl’fll 
njtd Miniftry T.lufl, haa owsd lila Fato o.h much to tbp copflnod and 
ubwholot^uip ^UuatlOD of hla pIkgb of aboile in the BlncT? Town :ib tn 

the mpHsiuiney of the ilEgordoi'.. 

Thfl Dubitsbao of JuMIcvd moot with more noma 50 Ihim thfl 
JiutlcfA th^tn^lv«a (or iban any othtr jpersoua whnmjsnftTar tn tho 
f5eff3i?tEienf, otflepf nttbofshod^ of Kome of Uiq AttorntCB of the Mayor'a 
ConrUp otiU**..* atheuo wimo Pwbnshefl ex^rdfte fhclr Power for 
mo4H opprwlYB, xind ntijuallhablo purxfOBes.,., - - It. has been 

wlM IhHt my Plan la too exteuElve. Jb ihe eiLlrputlon of Dnbnatiliim 
liiich a Hydra nf rjibanr that thn Idea ahonlil afrrl.^bl us? The coipi- 
muoLty wlah for lh& Beform, und by their »eal Jhe harder of Gilu 
Herculaan took wlJ] o^orcumuL The cordial support of C^TemmeJit 
win ctAmpIeie the work," 
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Obwirvatovy was crocted to llio ijssiward of tUc AstronoTiiiuai 
Dhiaen'atory, Thw OliUBrvalory gives iibdriis or HUuidard time 
to the gnsaitT port of India for rHilway and other purposes. 

Goveimor Campbell is utsw to be creditcd with having imiiroved 
the postal sorvifta and created on jVsylum for the oci>hou 
children of European soldierB. A aepai-uic biedieal itepartmeut 
woo eaustiluted for Winirao in I7b6 under the control of a 
Pbysicion-General who wos to act also jio the Director of 
Hospitals. The ^ladras Post Office was started in the same year 
08 0 Gorcramont contsern ond it was arranged that all leliei'a were 
to pay postage at the rate of one /‘fniuiu for o single letter for 
every 100 miles. A Cluwity ilehotil woo also organised for 
maintaining and oducutiiig the orphan childneu of soldtera and 
other Europeaiia under a famous teacher, the Itev. Dr. Andrew 
Bell,* who was noted lor having iuougtiratcd the monitorial 
system of instruction, known for long as the ifadras System of 
Education. 

It WAS oI‘«o at this time that 1.110 noted Ih^. .^Indcrson of 
l!he flm Kotural Science fame suggested the encourage- 

luminifiai manL u£ mulberry cultivation to the Government, 

{•nrcicn turned their atteniioa to sericulture, 

and to the securing of siUevrorms' eggs from Bengal. 
suggested the adaptation of the FemHio Orphan Asylum to 

* Dr. Doll was associated with tbe estabUsluuent ol the Hole 
Orphan AsrliiiD nf wblcti Uv WQS ibc Birat BupcrilvLcQt.tctit-1. ndfiptiiiii 
ih^ mtUiCMl or ^ca^^hllle that wfis follMPd in the Indian pEal-scibocil; 

Ui« slULrper and E^ni-or bA]rA t«acihliif ihalr ^unlars and actfag aa 
a^istnnt ait wi^ll ait monhtcirBu Erviy sen lor bvy w &3 UiUB 

twth h Biflfilfir and a scholar. I>r. Ecll retired tr^m Madras In 1796 
fuad spent tha ronutuhi^ jeara ut bin life in Jnijciduclng hlif 62 fiitOfn o( 
education la to the yoited Klnigdrim, foimdi^il a school at 

at. Andruw'^p Js 4 Jowu ns Thfi Madras CQLl€Sft, which however cvEiaod 
betorr? Joh^' tij iha Hadraa Eysteni of educatiuti. 

Thv Male Orpiian Asylum dnv^ioptid out of lUw Clianty Seliool 
luAinmiii^d by ths V€stry of St. Maiy'^ Cburel* In the Fort. Sub^e^ 
quantly* a prosa wus ostuliLlsbad al the sehoai ^hicli EirGvldgd tisaftil 
training for the grpkasci:* and dlmlnlBhi^d thn cost of printliiE work. 
Govomaioul primed Its at Ibis proas. From Uiia •LrinaDalgd 

ihu Madnui Male Agylnni AlmunaCr a pubflcu-LIoa wJilctt endured far 
many yeara and la still Isau-Gd as Lbe A;bylam Fr^s^ Almmiuc. 

A FVmaltii Orphan Asylum foLiadetl lu IT^ST by the vHorta of 
Lady Cimpbfill ™d supporlcil by pr^be- eflaawiiLieniB+ It eieisted m a 
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the development of the silk industry* There was a Nopally at 
the Lusbington Gardens, Saidapet, which was also suggested for 
utilisation for silk culture by Dr. Anderson. Dr, Koxburgh 
who later on became famous on account of his development of 
the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, also suggested at that time 
further activities in the way of the development of the sago, 
date and palmyra palms, besides jack and bread fruit* The 
Nop airy* of Anderson survived till 1800, when it was ordered 
to be closed by the Governor, as it had entirely failed in its 
object. The present Anderson Garden was originally designed 
by him as a botanical garden, Andei’son had in hand various 
speculations and improvements* He enjoyed a high reputation 
in his day and is now remembered by a fine monument in the 
vestibule of St, George's Cathedral. 

Yet another institution started at this time which was 

Tlie Liumtic of note was the Lunatic Asylum which 

Asylum was sanctioned by Sir Charles Oakeley, the 

(1793) Governor, in 1793, pending approval by the 

Court of Dii’ectors, A site in Purasawakam was chosen for the 
institution which has since been veiy useful to the people 
of the Presidency* The establishment of this Asylum was due 
to the energy and effort of Surgeon Valentine Conolly who was 
Seeretaiy to the Hospital Board, 

Conolly proposed to erect at his own expense the hospital and 
to equip it with airy apartments and warm and cold baths and 
said that all insane officers and privates should be sent there 

inatitutioa for over a hundred years and was merged, in the 
beginning of this century, with the Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund 
and with the Civil Orphan Asylum at Madras, The Male Asylum 
originally stood on the site on which the present Egmore Railway 
Station stands, 

• The Nopal is a cactus imported from Mexico and South America, 
which was expected to produce cochineal for commercial purposes, 
®^^banan examined the Madras Nopalry and said that it 
contained some very valuable trees such as the olive, the stone-pine, 
the oak, the carob, the varnish tree, the myrrh, the balsan, the date, 
tne pimento and the coiFee and held that it would be a pity to abolish 
me garden, much of the plants of which were removed to the Lai 
iJaga at Bangalore, 
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for treatment as well as such who might be certified to be insane 
by judicial or police officeis. 

The Side of the HolUmd Brothers 

When Sir William Medows was Governor (1790-92) he was also 
the Commander-in-Chief and spent a greater part of period 
in the field. On his arrival the Council consisted of Mr. B. J, 
Hollond, the acting President, who had just succeeded his 
brother, Mr. John Hollond, and Mr. Taylor. The first act of 
Medows under orders of the Calcutta Government was to 
suspend both these gentlemen. When Medows went out to the 
field, the senior member, Mr. Turing, became the Acting Presi¬ 
dent, and he was succeeded after some time by Sir Charles 
Oakeley. The government of the Brothers Hollond was marked 
by great incompetence and corruption. Their incompetence 
was seen in the events that resulted in the invasion by Tipu 
of the territories of the ruler of Travancore, and their corruption 
was fully exposed in the downfall of their favourite Dubash, 
Avadhanam Paupiah who was the factotum of the brothers and 
became for a time the most influential and dieaded man in 
Madras. 

Paupiah rose from the humble rank of a writer to be the 
anchorage accountant under the sea customs oflScer. His 
influence soon became notorious and he was the willing instru¬ 
ment of the Hollond brothers who were opposed in some of 
their plans by the Board of Bevenue and who wjmted to crush 
Mr. HaUburton, then a member of the Board who, tried 
to thwart their schemes. A number of allegations were 
made against Haliburton; and they were all of them ingeniously 
engineered by Paupiah, who used every kind of persuasion 
and force to cook up evidence. The Hollonds transferred 
Haliburton to an unhealthy station in the mofussil and put 
him to a lot of trouble. Later, when the brothers fell from 
power and an inquiry was begun into their misdoings, Paupiah 
himself was tried for conspiracy at the Quarter-Sessions of 
1792 by the Governor, Sir William Medows, who presided over 
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the man. Paupiak imprisoned for three >earis and fined 
a large aim. He waa* however^ exempted by the jury from tbd 
ignemin^^ of standing in Lhe pillory for un hour^ to whieli ho 
was at first fsondemned. 

Faupiah'ji niiiitortnnes did not end even after he was released 
from impiinonmeai, ILl look part in the misei'ublo irausaetions 
concenkipg the Nawab^s debts; and it wm weH known tlmt he 
wiiw I me of the men who fabricated doeuments or lui'ged bonds 
purpoiiing to be issut^d by tlia Nnwahs of the Cmnaiie in favoui' 
of their ereditors. l^atipiah was Huch a claimant and was 
fexajiLiiied by the eommittec of mj^niry Lhat was orderiid to 
orntnine the alleged foi'gtid bonds. A prosecution for forgety 
was stoned against Paupiah in lfl08| but he eseoped further 
igntuniiiy by death. 

Pauplali wua a typical Dubash of tUe lower type. But hla 
corruption was Inriiolj* a eonsequifnce Uio corruption in wbleh 
even some o£ the Europeans themselves indulged. His namu 13 
even now ndiuinabtirtd in Idadras being that of a street in Choolat, 

Lord Corn w allpcraoimlly conducted the war with Tipn 


CoitiwaUIii 
In Madron 


Julian and rniiiaioed for ^me time in Aladrcia 
from w^hleh be prtHreed«cl to take the field, in 


grateful memory of the Karv'icee of Cornwallis^ 
a statue of hia Lordship was erected by public subscription by 
the Madras citizens TJiere arc fine pictures of ComwiiiJis ami 
Medow^ preserved in the Govermnent House. *""rhe statuep 
executed by Thomas Banks and sent out in 1600, repreaenia 
the Govcnior-Gt^ieral in a British Feer^s robes over uniforto. 


■ 'Thefie hfslorlenl ^Icauinas of Faunlah liuil tiiy litFlicmdx fort 11 - 
nciiely find thoir echo m Sir W’alLer Smtus UnvcL ^Tlis Surfiwm's 
mushier/ ££cott wim related LUc Hulit^artoin] hla fatlier^a 

mother sntd liud perliapn read a co^y or tlie paznphle; oo rhe Trial ui 
Pauu(4i]a' puhllj^hed by Hoiiburicn Jn J70a. (Blaariitf 
eauion, In tbe ^ SurgeonDsuehter' tIS27) Stott sayn Um\ 

J^api4ili WM ilifi riubiir^b by vfhu^ niiiaus the pieuidcDi of tlie C'eunell 
cOJi^y coiialuunicrjlcd with Uw? miLivo Cciurisf ^md paupiali lilmneir H 
dcpicua m ^jriful mndtj/ a urns ter cuim^ellor el durk unilecEj. an 
UrJcatal Maemavel wboao runemature wrinklfts Umj re&uJt of mimy 
^ ^aKiicc 01 tliu iH»r, tha happincBa ut liiv 

rien, mt: Ountiur of iuvu und ihe elioHtlty uf womco hcid been suvriiivva 
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Placed on a cylintli iwil pedcsUl ivJiieh bciirH r relief depicting 
the ilplivcrj'^ of the liosLitfp^ jTrinces, it was erected on the parade* 
grouiiil west of the Port Squnre. On tlio demolition of the 
square ill 1S2S, it was moved cftatwards so Jis to stand Lefoie 
the enlarged Port Hoitse or Govemment Office, and a stone 
canopy huilt over it. Bitiss guns of Spanish, Danish, and 
Indian origin iivere disposed around tiie moDiunent. Early in 
the twentieth century, when the marble had weathered tbrougli 
exposing to the ^ air, llic statue wng transferred to tlie interior 
of the Coiijjeniai-a Library in Pantheon Road, where it now 
remains." The statue is larger than, life, and the head is 
nucovertHl. Round its bn.st! are four panele, one of which con¬ 
tains the following inscription:—"This statue is erected by a 
general vote, at the joint espenae of the principal inbabitauta 
of mdres and of the Civil and liiiitary' Servants of the East 
India Company, belonging to the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
»8 a grateful teatimony of the higii sense they entertain of the 
conduct and aetions of the lilost NohJe llte ^f!lrquis Cornwallis 
during the time he held the high officca in India,” On two 
others there are single figures of Britannia and the Angel of 
'i’'ii’toTy. On the fourth there is a scene in tms-relief represent¬ 
ing tile giving up of the young jirysore Princes to Gomwailis. 

A group of British officers stand behind the Hiarqnia, one of 
Ihcjn being a civilian and linirthcr a particularly good figure of 
an officer «f the Madras AitlHerj-. 

Thr. ifadras Frca—Its 

In connection with the LawTCnce Asylum Press Almanac 
noted almvc,* the origin of the preis in Madras nuiy be traced. 


without rertmic to atUtIn aoma [loirtlofl] of orJvato advanttu-c.' Scoct 
rlRlitly amphoalxe# ttio vindictive spirit af PnupJtjli when ho wrlfos In 
hlo nov<,q that *if Hartly let bis tadlgnatlon betray liJtu Into rapreArhea 

BRalnet Faupluh mid his prlnaipnl.tnountalna." (Parc Faiisr 

of Mr. A. V, VCnlmtaruKR Iyer, enlltlcd ‘Avadliannni Paiiplab and a 
f^iwiia Madraa irJal' In the Indian HIslorlMl Rwcrda CotnmlHolon 
F^i-occcilinCT of Meetinaa, Vsl. XII>. Afjo refer to the article—The 
01 Madras and iheir Dubosli—By Justlre FrawcetL In 

til A Ji I A VOT^’ if p, 

• See p, 185 ; ftxuncte. 
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The first printing preag that was established in Madras was by 
the SJP*C.K. in 1711 and it issued an edition of the New 
T^tament in Tamih This Mission began its operations in this 
Presidency in 1698. It built up a school which struggled on till 
1746 'when it was taken under the special protection of the 
Company* The S*P.C.K, assisted the Danish Missionaries of 
Ti^quebar greatly in all their educational efforts. In fact, 
throughout the 18th century, it was the missionaries, both 
Protestant and Catholic, that were mostly responsible for the 
promotion of education in the Presidency. 

The Madras Gazette inserted advisements in the Tamil 
language and shared Government patronage 
along with the '‘Courier,” About 1800 a 
censorship was instituted over the press and 
all newspapers had to be submitted to the Chief Secretary to 
Government before their publication* The increase in the 
output of the periodical press was marked in Madras as in* 
Calcutta after 1820, At first, there were three weeklies—The 
Government Gazette”, the “Madras Gazette” and the “Madras 
Courier”^—all extracting their news from the European papers 
and reporting Parliamentary debates six months after date, 
Mr, Goldingham, the Company's Astronomer, was the editor 
of the “Oovermnent Gazette*” The “Courier” was noted for 
its wit, but carefully kept itself free from the clutches of the 
Chief Secretary, It was often at odds with the Madras Gazette. 

The vernacular press of Madras came into life shortly before 
the middle of the 19th century, 

77ie rule of Lord EoUrt (1795-98) 

Lord Hobart, afterwards the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
succeeded Sir Charles Oakeley was Governor from 1794-98 and 
re-organised the Madras Army. It was in his time that a 
Kecorder’s Court^ was established. This w^as a new departure 

Tit earliest Madras courts worked under tlie autho- 

Charles IL TFll 1678 the arrangementa for the 
Justice were made by rules framed bv the Governor, 

^ Supreme Court was established In the persons 
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and meant a complete reorganisation of the judicial system of 
the Presidency. The old Slayor's Court ^hieh had been in 
existence ever since the starting of the Corporation was absorbed 
into the new Court. 

There had been some friction between the Government and 
the Mayor's Court which Jed to the former's 
establishing a new Court for the trial of civil 
causes between Indians, In 1798, a new 
Charter of Justice was received w'liieh provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Kecorder and the erection of the Recorder's Court, 
Soon afterwards, the ancient Choultry Court was abolished and 
in 1801 a new Supreme Court of Judicature^ was started with 
the Recorder, Sir Thomas Strange as its Chief Justice and with 
two Puisne Judges. 

of the Governor and Council who sat to hear causes but who did not 
supersede the Justices of the Choultry who continued to decide actions 
for debt and small misdemeanours. The Mayor's Court was created by 
the Company's Charter of Incorporation of 1687. It was empowered 
to try all cases, civil or criminal but there was to be an appeal from it 
in civil cases when the award exceeded 3 pagodas and In criminal 
causes when the ofTender was sentenced to loss of life or limb. There 
was the right of appeal from the Mayor's Court to the Court of 
Admiralty which was established by virtue of the Charter of 1683 and 
by the Directors despatch of January 1687. The Admiralty Court was 
soon afterwards superseded for certain reasons by the Governor and 
Council. The new Mayor's Court created by the Charter of 1726 was 
a Court of Record from which an appeal lay to the Governor and 
Council who were constituted Justices of the Peace and a Court of 
Oyer, Terminer and General Gaol Delivery. The Court of Directors 
sent out with the Charter of 1726 a Book of Instructions with respect 
to the method of proceeding in all actions and suits, civil and criminal, 
and also the forms of the oaths to be taken. It was probably in this 
book of Instructions that the doctrine laid down that by the Charter 
of 1726, all Common Law and Statute Law at that time extant In 
England was introduced into the Indian Presidencies, and that all the 
Parliamentary enactments passed since that time were excluded unless 
their extension to India was specially declared. The Charter of 1753 
recreated the Mayor's Courts with some not very material alterations, 
but excluding suits between Indians unless entertained with their 
consent The jurisdiction of the Government courts in criminal 
matters was also limited to offences committed within the Presidency 
and the factories subordinate thereto. Later, the arrangement made 
by Warren Hastings, known as the Adalat Scheme, were applied to the 
territories that came under the control of the English. 
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ISsot und His Immediate Saceessttn 


Lord Ctive Governor (17&S-ia03) 

Lord Cliv'c, Oovenifjr froin ITJtB to 1803, suiw sevprsl cluuigoa 
offectod in the condition of the City as veil as of the Presidency. 
The fall of Scringapauini and the destruction of Tipu’a 
iKiwer took place in 1T99 and witli thein English supremacy 
became uiup!e8tioncd in the whole of S5ouih Intlia, Both tho 
Carnatic and the Tanjore kinedoma were annexed in 1801; 
lliese new ac^uLsiiions, together witii the territories g«l by the 
English from the Mysore kumiiijm in 17U2 and 17M, made up 
the Madras Presidency almost in its present shape—the old 
territories of the Company lioing the Nortlii>rn Cirears und the 
Jaghir or (Chinglepui) District, The Govemor-Gcuernl, rA>rd 
Wellesley, was liinist^lf present in Madms during tins oiienitions 
against Tipu's and a portrait of him was got by public snliserip- 
tion and hung in the Biehange Hall, 

Besides the creation of the l^uprenic Court, Tjord CUve'o 

Cociintnc's of power saw the openmg of Cnchrunc'a 

t:iuuil Canal* which extended the North River into 

a navigable channel as far as Eniiore and tho 
building of the Banqueting IloIIf by the side of tho new 


■ It woo conatrucsLvd by Hull Cochraaa and Involved Iba rea1|ni<. 

*“ ‘IM* 

(iw of Urf CUT* It was known for lon^ as tba CTIve Cnnat, wbllo tho 
villiieo of Ncdum^rai near the BacklnffhMj Mills bor« Us immo of 
t.niiep#Ll^Ti, po^tble EO f^FOCQ llH vIclflEly to CllVB Canal. 

GoMInfibaiD, the Companj'a 
^^otner and Enilawr. It la in the form of a Greek Templooad aal4 

at Athens, Tlw Hail J* built upon « buement 
OT orehed Mllars and store-rooEaB uad is nirrotiaded by a terraoe all 
niaa which la covered In wltb culonnaden. It ia 120 feet Iour. as feet 

rninmrs'a and in it la a gaUcry runnlog on all the sidii» 

^lished ehunaa ealsimna of the Ionic type and 
*■ adorned with Corinthian rtiumna misea above the 
the aonth^^ii ““ B®fthern aide, wblla at 

from Goiwiwni pro* Ides canycnlence of acceaa 

0«™r^al Honaa, Along the walls of (he Banquatlns Hall 

oiadV Mod^biiftV” portmita of the great Anglo-lndlana who 

tHMides^Vawab wSlTairti^* Imiiortant Ooremwa 
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Oovomincnt House, ^ Clive also made eomprchousivc plans for 
e-nbif^ng GovenirneJit House which wss too small for receptions 
imd was shabby and mean by the aidt.^ of the tnaguUiccnt 
Chepauk Palaco of the 

The Bancpieting HhU was built to represenli as it were* the 
triumph of SermgapaLam; and Lord Clive com- 
bined with it the memory of PkBsey, tbe gretrt 
acbievemeut of his noble fstiierj both of whlidi 
Victories are mdieatcd by the friezes on the pedimente of the 
roof. A battery^ still existing on the North Beach Roadj was 
construe Usl hi his tiuie at the sea end of the Black Town w'olL 
It wa^ named after the (iovemor and h even now known as the 
Clivo Battery, 

Thus i^ladras ^^rew almuMl In to its prv^nt ahape and extent 
with the opening years of the I9lb century^ even as the Madnis 
Presidency came to be finally formed nbuat tliu same time. 
IT ter wards a fresh epi>ch beginsj, ^'lu which ccuLScqUcut on 
vast extensions of territory', tJic interest of tracing the history 
of municipal affairs and institutions fades in Llie light of the 
Inrgur ad^nlstrative problems of a great Pr^^dency/' 

■ A» We ww lUreadyn ttie nucleiis of the pres^al OoTomtatat 
Heuee was aetiulreil In 17^3 by ourchase. U thea tOry to the', 
e^Etit of the road which Led from the heud of the Trlullimne 
(the prodecesaer of the WUlloetloa BrliJito) throui^a TrlplEc^niu iq 
San TUonii^. Ita eiwUen wa& Byhaeouently cn larged on eoreraJ (KcafltoaA 
by the ailiJIlioo of ueiRhbourln^ compoiindBL It wha occupied by iJiSiy 
ilui-lng lilij atPRO of MadraA and later rnlded by ilyder Jtli'i tioopfl. 
More Ilian ene (governor hBd died within Its wulle, 

it wae probably towards the cioiie of tho ISth centuty that tbe 
portion of the Trlpllcaae High r^oad from the present roLica Station 
to the Wllllngdofi Bridge was ellininated nod Lhe present Hhgylnr 
aliSTiment along the present Mount Hood nod Wallujab Road ruade^ 
That the old road ran throueb the Oovertiment How so iiark may oven 
now be leen by tbe reUce of the old avenue trees Btlll mtanding: 

After tbe enlargement of Oovernment House by Lord Ullve, a UiLrd 
storey wan added to the sirueturo In 1S60 and tbe Paik wna 
coDE^Idcrably enlarged on tbe eaet by tbe enclosure of a Pfirt of the 
garden that had belonged lo Ibe Nawahfi Cbepatik Ralacs. 
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MADRAS IN THE FIRST QUARTER OP THE 
I9TH CENTURY (1803—1827) 

The Governorship of Lord WiiHam Beniinck (1803-07) 
Lord William Bentinek who was later on to become the Governor- 
General of India, was an amiable and well-meaning nobleman, 
who ruled Madras for four years and got into a great deal of 
trouble during that epoch. His rule saw" the outbreak of a 
mutiny of the sepoys at Vellore, which had to be put do\m 
wdth considerable diifieiilty and in which the celebrated Colonel 
Gillespie saved many lives by his promptitude and daring. In 
addition to this trouble which excited a great amount of interest 
and feeling, there was the further quarrel between the 
Government and a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
established in 1801. 

The Recorder’s Court took the place of the old Mayor’s Court 
Quarrel and Sir Thomas Strange who had been 

between the seven yeai's Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, 

Sid es Recorder, Sir, Abbott, an ex-Mayor 

of Madras, who had controlled the Mayor’s 
Court, was jealous of the new tribunal and took steps to capture 
it and the Recorder, Abbott and his friend Roebuck made use 
of the Aldermen, who sat by rotation as judges in the Recorder's 
Court, to capture that tribunal and to establish an extravagant 
scale of fees therein. Strange protested that the element of 
Aldermen Judges in the Court was unv/orkable, as some of the 
Aldermen w’ere corrui>t and others were unfit for judicial 
W'urk by reason of their business, connections. Consequent 
upon the representations of Strange, the Recorder’s Court was 
superseded by a Supreme Court composed of a Chief Justice 
and two Puisne Judges. Sir Thomas Strange became the first 
Chief Justice of the new tribunal; and the two other Judges 
were Mr, afterw'ards Sir, Benjamin Sulivan, who had been 
Counsel for Government (or Advocate-General) for the last 
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twenty years, ami Sir ilemy Gwillim, Almost from the voty 
fifisl. Justice Gwillim quarrelled with the Chief Jiiistice and 
indulged in an offeiiaive and violent style of corrcsiwridKUce. 
During Sir TbolMS Strange’s absents in England (1S05'6), 
Justice Gwillim contrived to quarfcL with the Governor and 
with the Senior Member of Covuieil, Mr, Petrie. 

Tn July 1806 there occurred the mutiny at Vellore, Govern* 
ment thought it nci:cipuiry lo create a regular police force in 
.iladras under the control of one, Mr. Grant. Justice tiwlLUm 
heid tliflt this new police was merely an engine of ofEcial 
oppression; and when the policemen attempted to put down a 
riot that broke out in the grain bazaar, Gwillim had the police- 
meu arrested and compelhsl the withdrawal of the EKntineis 
placed in the bazaar. He viohoitly aitiickcd tiic action of the 
police which had been ereated without the approval of the 
Supreme C’ouit. Gn a subsequeut oecasion when the police 
arrested an Indian, who was accused of a crimiiui] charge, iio 
ad mi [Led a motiun of Habeas Corpus on behalf of the arrested 
imiti, made by Mr, Marsh, a Barrister friend of bis; and )iu 
even suggested that a motion for altachmetit agaiTist the 
Superuiteudent of Police should be made for not making a 
sufUcknl icturQ to the writ of Habeas Corpus, He denounced 
the Advocutc-GcneraL, i&lr, Anstruther, who report^ to 
Government his outrageous chaises against the police and even 
I)ut>^L out into an open abuse of the Government, parCletdarly 
of the Governor.* 

Sir Henry threatened that Lu would submit the whole mutter 
lo his Majesty’s Ministers, so that His Majesty might know tho 

• thesfl lie sald^ “ be BfincMcmcd by a by 

on^ of ihiki fEu&ay so ujtiBlr3^iU$ ifl tho .caiiflfl of liberty? It U 
imiMiEalbluS Noqc ot iho nobIff blochd of the Cavcodbihva crzl Dow Id 
tbe TOinfl of Ibis muEt b« some s|>urlotl& cbang^llns Ihiit \ib'^ 

been iiLilnnird (off) upon that aoblc fHbjily aitd contamfnuSetl It... 
WbBi' put a BOldlsr to act as Uie bead of (ho whM'o he ifl lo 

deprive men of th#lr llbertlCB?... . Not one of us la saJif. We aro 
Uvlnt; under a complete mllllaTy dbepotSiin.” (Sir Alexiuider Cnrdew^ 
TAe Whm 4fwrfny/(I52f>—Apperidli A), 
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:f|iirlt asd character vf ilia new police of Uadroa. Tht'ieupoii 
(juvernmeol rciiolvcd to the Court of Directors to tako 

tucasum for the xeinoviil of iJir Henrj' from the Bench. When 
the latter ivhs aaked whctlicr he would euro to submit ajv 
explauation, htt itiaolcntly' Tcpiied that the Aiivocute-General 
iv£i 3 an informer and (tovornmeut wouid have lu extiluin iheii' 
conduct in uUirting “the cumbrous and expensive police,'' JJc 
attacked the iwlice even in his subsequent charges to the jury ( 
snd it waa as much as the Chief Jfiisticc could du to toll tho 
lirBiid Jury that Govcriimeut Lad done quite the right tiling 
in creating tlie police, whose cunduct had been moderate and 
judicious. The (Jbief Justice added that if tjovernment had 
not created an cOicieut imlicej after what had happened at 
Vellore, “they would have been guilty of a great neglect of 
duty,” Thu tlrund Jury apparently took the side of Justice 
Gwillim and fottud that the .Superintendent of Police had 
cjcerciiKHl mililar}’ power by arreating ptirwans without lawful 
authority or ivarruiit and his action was against the law and 
the constitution, Thcru h'hs a violent scene between the Chief 
Justice and Sir Henry over the indictment of the .Siiperin- 
tendi'nt, with which the Grand Jury would nut, however, proceed, 
Meanwldle Government had addreasctl the Court of Directors 
on the extraordinary and truculent belmviour of Sir Henry 
Uwilllm; and the latter body prftfcutcd a petition to liic l^nmii 
Oil legal advice for hb removal from ttin Beni’h, In November 
1S07, orders wore dcapatriiod recalling Sir lleiiry to England 
and asking him to exjdain hig conduct. Till the moment be loti 
the shutes of Madias, he maintained a violent hostility to 
Guvenunenl. The Board of Control liad arranged for a full 
inquiry into his conduct by Iho Lords of tiia Privy Council, wjiu 
recommended that he ahouid be removed from his office. Thus 
ended the career of a irueuloiu Judge nf Miidraa; hut the 
iiilluetiec of his conduct and of his duPHiirc of Government 
can tin lied to be felt for suiine years and woa dbrilaycd in tho 

hostile atihude odopted by Mr. CharlcD Marsh towards i^ir 
2Dfi 
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OcoFgi$ Barlow^ wHo Rufu^^]4\l LuinJ W'iUiaiiii Beutin^^k m tUo 
frweriinrKLip, 

Even in the last days of Lord Willwoi Bent inf k, a coiiHidfrabla 
amount of trouble ’was given to this novumjaeaL 
condition ot Ki-trLl-miiLluoua conduct of the odkcnf of 

tiif M«dn&3 the Madias Armjv who wore discontented wilJi 
iheh’ iitnolunieiitu and privileges and were Jcal- 
oua of the lorgor opportmiilics given to the King a Uftieem, 
Lord AVilliam Bentinch and Sir Cetuige Craddock,, the (3oDi- 
mander-jU'Chief, wijrp reoailnd hy the DiixiotDts for their 
inabiJity to deal effcotivcly with the events that preceded and 
brought about the Vellore Mutiny, l^ir. William Petrie^ thn 
Senior MemlH^r of Conned^ ’svliii bfcaine ihe AelLiig Ooveruor for 
a few months (1807) found the sitiiatioti serious enough. Ue 
drew the ottention of the Court of Direetors to the state of 
feeling in the Madras Army. The new Comuianderdn-Cbief, 
[jcuemi MacduwaJh relented very much iiia not being given 4 
place in the Council os the Court of Direetors hod ordered, in 
view of the dissenBiona which had occuri-ed between Sir John 
CmddtH^ik and tlic CovidriimenL that tlm Cumiuanders-lu-Chlcf 
in Madros oud Bombay were nottohavcoseat in the Qovemorg:" 
Couneils. Genund ^facslowjill ft^lL slighted by ids exclusion from 
the Coimeib made a protest to the JJircetorsf who revised their 
orders i Imt it was Icm late ns the General had impiibively 
already resigned and departed before he could get the denpalclu 
Thb action of tlie impulsive Oeneral left behind him at Madras 
a great legney of truuhlfip whieh Sir Gaorge Bni-low^ (Governor 
from 1807 to 1813) had to confronL 

Sir George Ililaro Barlow had been a faithful servant of the 
Company, loyal to Wellraley and taiually loysl to Cciniwallis 
who reversed Wellesley ^s poliry' Ho had been ncHng 
Gnvfirnor-Generab quietly returned to his place as Mi-mher of 
Council on the appointment of Ijord Mfnto and got, as some 
compensation for hm rliHHjijioinLninnt, in the niiitter of the 
Govarnor-Gencralflhip. the Grand Cross of the Bath and tho 
(lovemorship of Sladras in sucee^sfion to l^ord Will in m Bentlnek* 
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The rule of Sir George Barlow was rendered miserable by the 
The GoTemor- truculence of Sir Henry Gwillim and by the 


ship of 
Sir George 
Barlow— 

The tronbles 
that faced him 


continued obstriiction of the adherents of the 
latter, like Barrister Marsh and Messrs. Abbott 
and Roebuck and Tliomas Parry, free merchant 
and founder of the still flourishing firm of 
of Messrs. PaiTy and Company; there were other causes of 
discontent and disaffection, of which the most important was 
the vexed question of the Carnatic Debts. Besides, the free 
merchants of the place were discontented because they had not 
so many opportunities of making gains as before. The assump¬ 
tion of direct rule by Government over the Carnatic and the 
pensioning away of the Nawab closed many openings for rapid 
riches and illicit profits. Above all, there was a mutinous spirit 
prevailing among the military officers, to which reference has 
been already made. 

The retiring Commandcr-in*Chief, General Macdowalh sent 
out a Parthian shot hi the shape of a general order in which he 
claimed to support the dignity of the military profession and of 
his own statns as against an attempt at the subversion of them 
by the civil government. For some time, Sir George Barlow 
acted with considerable and commendable restraint, in the mat¬ 
ter of the provocations given by the military. Even General 
Macdow^alPs farewell address to the Army, provocative as it was, 
was allowed to pass unnoticed. But w^hen his last general order 
was pnldished, Barlow lost his self-restraint and resolved to re¬ 
call the fleet in which the Commander-in-Chief had embarked 
and which was not yet out of sight of the Fort and took the 
further step of removing him from the post of Commander-in- 
Chief on the ground that though he had set sail, he had not yet 
resigned, condemning his action and directing his general order 
to be expunged from every public record. The Adjutant- 
General and his deputy were also suspended as being aecessory, 
and on the ground that a military officer who obeyed an illegal 
command of his superior was not protected from consequences. 
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Matlny of 
the l^]-ot>ean 
officers of 
the Army 
( 180 a-t 0 ) 


Barlow appointed Major-General Gowdie, a person of no strong 
personality, to the Commander-in-Chiefship. The excitement 
among the officers increased; seditions papers circulated among 
them ; and an improper memorial was widely canvassed among 
all the officers of the Company’s service. The suspended 
officers got a great amount of sympathy, and it was difficult for 
the new Commander-in-Chief to restore peace. The situation 
quickly developed into serious proportions; and in the beginning 
of 1809, a wide rumour was abroad of seizing and putting the 
Governor in a masulak boat and sending him over the surf. 

There was an outbreak of mutiny among the 
officers at Masulipatam, at Secunderabad, at 
Jaulna and at Seringapatam ; and there was 
tense excitement for two months. Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General, had to eome to Madras 
and to take upon himself the conduct of affairs. His decisions 
were marked by great leniency. Only three officers were eourt- 
martialled, eighteen others were allowed to choose either a court- 
martial or dismissal from service and all the others were given 
an amnesty, and restored to their former rank. It is said that 
Lord Minto was as much lenient as Barlow had been severe. 
The real reason why the mutiny did not succeed was that the 
sepoys were not prepared to support their officers. The 
re-organization of the army in 1796 had brought in an influx of 
new officers, many of whom were not level-headed and serious. 
Sir George Barlow’s measures to restore discipline in the army 
were not all of them imexceptionable. The unpopularity 
caused by his attitude resulted in the spread of an unmeaning 
hatred of him among all ranks of officials. The 

enj ot t**® mutinous officers had no common organization 
White Mutiny . , , „ , . . . - 

though they talked of seizing the person oi 

Barlow and at the same time protested their undying loyalty 

to the Crown and the Company. On the other hand, some said 

that it was Barlow that saved the British Empire in India from 

this great danger, namely the White Mutiny, of 1809-10. 
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Another demoralising event was the way in which the 
question of the Carnatic Debts was attempted 
to be solved. Eeference has already been made 
to the continuing scandal of these debts, in 
connection with the career of Avadhanam Paupiah, Nawab 
Muliammad Ali had become very extravagant with age and 
incurred an enormous amount of debts; both to the Company 
and private creditors to whom he made over large districts as 
securities. His bonds and notes were freely bought and sold in 
the market; and the discount on them fluctuated with the fluctua¬ 
tions in his financial expectations. A number of speculating 
persons, both European and Indian, became interested in hid 
debts; and their growing influence intensified the vicious system 
by which speculating creditors fanned out the taxes of large 
districts much in the manner of the Homan tax-famers. 

After Nawab Walla jab's death in 1795, his son and suecessor, 
Omdat-ul-Omarali perpetuated the vicious system. When he 
died in 1801, his suecessor was compelled to give over his entire 
kingdom to the English; and in return, the Government of the 
Presidency undertook to arrange for the liquidation of the 
Carnatic Debts and to set aside a sum of about 12 laldis of 
rupees annually for the purpose. A deed to this effect was 
signed between the Company and the creditors of the Nawab. 
Three Commissioners were appointed in London to adjudicate 
on all claims arising in Britain, while three other men ch-osen 
from the Bengal Service were asked to investigate the claims in 
India and to report to the Commissioners in London. 

This was in 1807. Soon there came to circulate in the 
Presidency large quantities of forged bonds 
pntporting to have been issued by the late 
Nawabs. A Committee presided over by the 
Advocate-General reported, in this matter, that the forged bonds 
existed to a great extent and they were supported by forged 
entries in the account books of the Carnatic Durbar. It was 
also added that Raya Reddi Row, the Sheristadar of the Nawab, 
had contrived to introduce these forged entries; and on the other 
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lumdp it dainied that the «I legation wm» made agaLmd Lim 
in order to lim removal Irum ofCce. Our old fricjidp 

AvadJianam i^anpioli, was an activ^i party in the intrigue 
again!it liaya Raddi Row and was further foaml Uj ba L-tnjtremeU 
in tha forgery of a Carnatic bund fur 4^p0Q0 pagodaa, Oovem- 
ment a^inotiuned Llie proseeutiDti of raupiah for forgery, while 
the {^omiuissjoncrs took up for mvostigatioii a bonii put for¬ 
ward by Raya Keddi Bow. Faupbdi denounced this bond as a 
forgery; but ha ouuM nut prove bia case ; and the Commis- 
Biono4^ reooamimdcd that he ahould he proceeded agHimsi tur 
conspiracy, and hb witne^es proseaUed for perjury. Faupiab 
had influential supporter^ like lilr. Abbott and 31r. Thomas 
Parry, Jrijo jiii-rtJiaut, who had tdmn service under the Nawab 
mmu yearn previously, nominally as a euptam of his trcxips* and 
whom Oovernment some yeara back iiad rtaolved to deport to 
Great Britain by vitiuo of an uld order of the Dircetons. Now 
Paiipiuh and his supporters lodged a charge of forgeiy againsi 
Bay a Beddi Row; and a friendly Justice of the Pyaco eornuiiLted 
Ileddi Bow and Ms abetting brother for trial before tho 
Supreme Court on an alleged forged bond which waa under 
investigation by the Commissioners. Paupiuh and bis supporters, 
Abbott, Roebuck and Tarry, protested to Oovcrriniynt agaiusl 
their Isiw ofUeers being employed on Rcddl Row's aide, in tJie 
trial that onyuedp Redd! l^ow' was found guilty by the jury, 
iLoug]i the Chief Justice who presidetl, w^as conviiiood of his 
innoeence and refused to pasH acjuteuce. Moreo-ver, tlie tuo 
witnesses of Paupiali against whom the Commi^^iioners luid 
reconiinetidiM a prosecution for perjury were nrf|iiiti(Nl ; uiul in 
fresh prosecutions thot wore irLstiiulf?t] by Pnuplah u^uimit 
Kcddi Row and Mr. Eiittlcy, Secretary to the Nawab, the jury 
gladly ccmvktcd them. Thus Taapiah and his party won iiU 
aloiiv the line. They now sent u proLeiftp defending the it action, 
to the <;iovcmor-Genenil iiliuself and held that the tiWcmmeiu 
CommiiaiofiKrs should not proceed with imy turtlier investiga- 
lion of the bonds connected with the Cnmutic Debts. But new 
diflicultics soon cropp*^»3 up. If a s^ethm of the Englixli 
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itiefdiaittji in ^ladras, like Abbott, Koebuck wiJ Parry, supported 
Paupiab, another section consisting of uuiiiy Leading firms and 
mcluding (l) Latmu? and Co., which aftei-wonla l^ccame 
Afbvilhiiot and Co., (2) Biimy and Dennison, (3) Colt, Ifart 
and Weston, (4) Harringiou, Tulloch and G«„ (5> S, It. Grig, 
Df Fries and Co., (6) Uc Monte nod Cu., and olhera assured 
the OoTemment of their faith in tlie Coiamissioncra and showed 
their anxiety that the fonsHt bontb should bo vliniinoted from 
circulation as early as possible. 

But Aliljott and Parry wont one step further and 
tlireatoned even the Comioissioners with criminal proceedings in 
the Supreme C^ourt, After this very extra-ordinary and almost 
defiant step, the ttovernment of Ear low was forced to tak*:’. 
dsfciswc action against tlirui. Roebuck was reiuovod from his 
oflieial appoininieuts in Madras tmd transfer rod to Visa gapa tain. 
Ikliiltlaud ww dismissed from bis ol!iee of Justice of the Paacf, 
It was himself acting as Justice Of the Peaca that bad eommitteii 
Roddi Row and his brother for trial Ijofuro the Supreme Court. 
Thumos' ^^aiTy was peremptorily ordered to be prepared to bts 
deported to England. Parry's biogropher, Mr, Uodgson, aaju 
that one imporUmt featiiFD of that mci'chant's busy life was hb 
stordy defiance of (jovcnuneut, first in 1800 on tJie occasion of 
Ills first threatened deportment and again In 1S09 w'ben he w:is 
caught up in the vortex of tlio sirajidals of the Carnatic Bolita, in 
the final solution of which, he played a very Icmling and 
oourageous part, fighting undauntedly against deeply entrench¬ 
ed and powerful forces.’'* Once agaiu, Forty contrived to 
escape from Lbo r.luich(is of Ouvemmetit, which wos unable to 
enfum.' ils order uf deportation. But his claim on the Carnatic 
Debts derived from Paupiab was disallowe^i 
After these measures mgl with tlie death of Paupiah in the 
beriming u£ 1809, the Ikmimisaioucrs became free to pursue 
their investigations. Their further proceedings lighted up the 
■fact that Roddi Row binusJf was guilty of bad faith. This 

* 0. H. Hvdswtii *rboatua t’Orry, Freo MvrehuDU Madras, 

IteS—taii'i (Mhilrott. tSSS)- pp. 1S& ri 
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discovery led to the mon’o suicide. Both Reddi Row end 
•Vviidlumam PHuiiieh had heeii Lastrumenial in the circulation 
of forged Ijuuils, though many reputable firms and pc^nn 
discovered that the bonds which tlicy held were bad. When 
the Commissionefti finished tlieir task, out of a total value oi 
30 millions sterling, only £2.500,000 «iuld be decreed m favour 
ot the claimimts. The Govenunont of Sir Gwi'gc Barlow was 
greatly discredited on account of these s^dals which were 
rendered worse by the errors of iudgemeot of the 
Commissioners.* 

Thus wo see iladma wcltcrmg m a thoroughly unwholeMonie 
condition in the beginning of the I9th ceIltu^J^ 
Sirto^r Faetion was rife and there was a spirit of 

retiwincnt of de&Hice, bred of a long pcnofl of lax adminia- 

trot ion and intemperate attacks on authority; the army 
in a woeful condition ; the merchants, many of whom oeeupKnl 
plficial positions of tnist and emoluments under (lovcmmcji^ 
wcw cncer lo moke money ; and the memories of the past did 
not help to ease the situation. Sir George Burlow’s Govcriuneai 
grew to be more and more unpopular until, at ta«tj he wajj 
accused of having produced the very evU which hu cured- Hia 
(Jovcmimml wa® oritieised in the press by means of anonymous 
Icttei^ and pamphlets, and by “personal and by 

minutes nnd speeches in the India House and in t arlisment. 
The result was that the maiorily of the Court of Direciom who 
had first applauded his vigorous aetioti, Bradwilly diaappeared 
anil in 1812 lie wtis recaJl-cd by h hostile majority, Barlow 

• -Macftrtner «tiinBted Md. AJi-B uiibllfl mt 30 
Mill til lirlvaw UabUldi^B at 70 loklis of pagoOuo, 
iiDon HiiDiELdne Ibe oHvatft claitii^ wUhout 

fhnTn Tirioritv InaoiTcd Burka lo soiaa of bis flflftfit oratory* It 

minions Bltlln* ni Moa _ TnllllocB were ihrown out 
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x*eturned to England in 1813, but did not make any effect eithei* 
to indicate himself or to reverse the decision against him* 
Before we proceed to the rule of the next three Governors, 
Sir John Abereromby, Hugh ElUot and Sir 
s Thomas Munro, who covered between them the 
years 18134827, we can peruse with advantage 
a description of Madras given by an intelligent English observer 
Lord Valentia, who spent the years 1802-6 iu wide travels in 
the East. He spent a few days in Idadras during the Governor¬ 
ship of Lord William Bentinek and his impression of Madras is 
quoted in extenso below :— 

In appearance, Madras differs widely from Calcutta, having 
no European town, except a few houses, which arc chiefly used 
as warehouses in the fort. The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as they very properly call 
themj for these are all surrounded by gardens, so closely 
planted, that the neighbouring houses is rarely visible. Choultry 
Plain, once the scene of Tippoo^s devastation, when at the head 
of a body of horse, he descended the Ghauts, and carried dismay 
to the walls of Poi't Saint George, is now covered by these 
peaceful habitations, which have changed a barren sand into a 
beautiful scene of vegetation* I suspect, however, that the 
conflnement of the air has in some degree tended to diminish the 
healthiness of the settlement* It has ceilainly increased the 
labour of paying "idsits, for owing to the large extent of ground 
that is occupied by each house, the distance to be passed is 
frequently full three miles. 

^^The Government House is also in the Plain, being situated on 
the edge of the Esplanade, and has the advantage of not being 
quite shut up, having a very pleasing view of the sea, 
and of Fort Saint George. Chepauk-gardens, belonging to the 
Nawanb, unfortunately come rather too far forward, and intercept 
the sea-breeze. The house itself is large and handsome; the 
floo^ the waUs and pillars are of the most beautiful chimam, 
o different colours, almost equal in splendour to marble itself. 
Lord Clive built a very largo room of handsome appearance at 
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a small distance in front, which has a bad effect from the house, 
and, when used on public occasions, is inconvenient, as being 
separated from it. The roads are a great ornament to the place, 
being broad, and shaded on each side by a noble avenue of trees. 
The fort itself is handsome, strong, and not too large; it is of 
more use than. Fort AVilliam, which, from the diiBciilty of the 
navigation of the Hoogly, can never be attacked from the sea, 
whilst Madras would, without it, be liable to the insults of any 
small squardron that might escape the vigilance of our 
erukers,” (Lord Valentia^s Travels ; VoL I, page 337), 

The rule of Ahercromby and Elliot (1S13 to 1820) 

Sir John Ahercromby succeeded Sir George Barlow as 
, temporary Governor at Madras and was in office 

ReguiaUons for about Sixteen months. There was notnu^ 
(1S14-16) remarkable about his rule. He was follow¬ 

ed by the Rt. Hon'ble Hugh Elliot who was in the diplomatic 
service of Britain and the Governor of the Leeward Islands. 
He was at the head of the Presidency for nearly six years and 
was succeeded by the great Sir Thomas Munro. The mie of 
Elliot^ was marked by the introduction of the reforms effected 
in the administrative system by the Judicial Commission which 
was appointed in 1814 wuth Munro as its president. IMunro and 
Elliot did not agree cordially : the Governor was jealous of the 
military Commissioner and feared that he would effect sweeping 
changes. Munro complained that Government, the Board of 
Revenue and the Sadar Adalat Court w’-ere all hostile to his 
favourite scheme of ryotwari assessment. At last, after a great 
deal of correspondence with Mr, Elliot, Munro reported to the 
Board of Control in April 1816 that the new Regulations as 
passed by the Commissioners might be possibly accepted by the 
Governor and his Council; but they might also be opposed 
on various grounds. 

The Regulations transferred the control of the Police and 

♦ Edward Elliot was the son of the Governor and a Justice of the 
Sessions. He gave his name to Elliot's Beach, Adyar and to Edward 
Elliot's Road connecting the Cathedral Road with the Beach, 
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the fonetions of District Mugistmte fmm ihv. Judge to 

Llit^ Collector, They allowed the employioetit of hereditary 
viUaf^e oJfliciu]^ as poliee; they cmriowered the head-niiin j>f 
viUagen to hear aud diH:1d« petty eases; they increased th '3 
competence of Indian judidol oHleei^ aimplifying ilio ruled 
of pruc liHing the courts and allowed the erealioti of fffftcAayaf f 
or courts of arbitt-ation for Tillages and lorger areas. As a 
result of these Re^nlaliuus^ tiic ladb'e rjunc to |vorfonn many cf 
diK duties for whieh sepo}*® were formerly employed. 

Another rtforiu eJF*?cted was the substitution of the rupee 
Tht^ pagcHln m the standard coin of iho 

twcDmes ihp Presidency; the rupee woa to be euloulatcd at 
iFtnnUArfi cdfn ^1^^ three and a half to OHO pogodUk 

The uo.w currency was to Consisd Of rupcest, qiiurtpr nipces, 
double annas and annoiip all of which were of silver. Of course, 
diere were Hfimller copper Coins at the rale of tAvelvo piea for 


one onnm 

In 1812 Govenuncut created the Btwird for the College of 

The CoUcKc of George* The Board jneinliuned a 

f^rf St. OcorKc depot and library' fur the sale and loan of 
Oriental works; onilj lutcr, it took charge of 
the librcty of Oriental manuscripts transferred fi^iuu Our 
charge of the ^iladros Literary Society which wos started 
in 1fil7 by Sir Thomas Neivhalt^ the then Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Kcgular rules for observance by 
the Board of the College were framed in 1S20. The College, 
biwides training the civil servanls in the vemGculars uf the 
provintiep supervised the instruction of munskis and of persons 
who were to be appointed as law-ofSet'Cs and pleaders in th^ 
pmvineial courts. This College had a very uij^Jnl career and 
was stiirti^ in imitation of Lon] Wellesley's College of Fort 
William at Calcutta, 

In thia eonncetlon it may be of interest to the reader to know 
EomethiJig of the famous cctllector of manuscripts and anti^ni- 
ties, Colonel Colin Macketuic. [ITfiS to 1821] and bl^t oasocia- 
tion wdth Tdadras. 
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youth Mackenzie displayed great avidity for 
mathematical knowledge and was, on that 
account, employed by Lord Napier of Merchis^ 
toun who was then engaged in writing a life cf 
his ancestor, John Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms* Young Mackenzie was set to the task of collecting 
all available information regarding the knowledge that the 
ancient Hindus had of mathematics and of the nature and use 
of logarithms. After Lord Napier's death, Mackenzie went to 
India and joined the Madras Engineers in 1782. He was 
invited to Madura by Mr, Johnstone, the son-in-law of Lord 
Napier and the father of Sir Alexander Johnstone who became 
Chief Justice of Ceylon and one of the founders of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It was during liis stay at Madura in the com¬ 
pany of the Johnstones that Mackenzie came into intellectual 
contact with the Brahmans and the Pandits of that place and 
began to realise what a vast store of material lay ready for the 
historian in the antiquities and the existing literature of the 
country. It was then that he formed '^the plan of making 
that collection which afterguards became the favourite object of 
his pursuit for 38 years of his life and which is now the most 
extensive and most valuable collection of historical documents 
relative to India that ever was made by any individual in 
Europe or* in Asia. 

For the first 14 years of his stay in India till 1796 Mackenzie 
had no good opportunities of pursuing his cherished aim. 
During this period we have but a bare record, barren for our 
purposes, of his professional duties of surveying in the regions 
newly conquered from Tipu and in Southern Deccan, It was 
in the latter year that, as Mackenzie himself generously acknow¬ 
ledges in a letter to Sir A. Johnstone, that he came to 
appreciate the genius of Hindu, and, in special, of Brahman 
scholarship which proved so helpful to him in his tasks. He 
thus writes of one, Kavali Venkata Boriah who was his 
first Pandit :—The connection that I then (1796) formed with 
one person, a native and a Brahmin (Boriah) was the first 
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step of my intrudncticwi into the portah af Indmu knowledge., 
.-..From thfl momont the talents of the lamctited Eoriah were 
nppliedt a new avmme to Hindu knowledge waa opened ; and 
thoDgk I waa deprived of him ai. tin Eurly his examplit and 
iiLHLnictions were so happily followed up by hi.^ bretJireD and 
disciple^i tliat an f^iibli^hment wa^ gradually formed through 
which the whole of our pnnlnees might be gradually ana]y!$ed by 
the method thus lortuitouslj begun luid folb)i.vHl 

far." Tims Maekenrie the pioneer to kindle the lamp of 
historical and aiHit^uarhm research in the Indian mlndr QJ well 
as the founder of the peripatetic parLie^ far th^ search of 
jnanijsfiripts and the discovery of archfiN^logicai Unda. 

ALacIceuzie greatly incruiaiiHd his collection of grants and 
manuscripts in the course of bis ofTlrinl duties 
in Lho ^Tysore country j ho was able to eoUeet 
over authaiilic inj^^riptions idone. The 

s^cty^Libraty of his coUeetion was firsrt pcrcEiivtd by 

Lieut.-Colonel Mark Wilhi. Maekensie became 
tbe Sun'ayor-Qeneral of Madras in 1810, but Wius soon called 
away to Java, mikl^ later, to Calcutta. He had intended l& 
publish a condensed report of the value and contents of the 
w hole collection. But he died p remai n rely iu 1S21, The 
whole collectjoii bought by the Govemmeut of Tndja on tho 

recommendation of the ^lartiuisof Hnstings, the then Govemor- 
(rencrali A eouriderable fKirlion of the collection including 
moauHeripts in Sanskrit, Persian anil Arubie, JavonesCp 
and Burman, and! all the maps, plana, drawings, imases and 
sculptures were sent to England in two mataJments. The 
remaming portion of the cQ]lectiE}n consistiDg of books and 
tracta in the Dravidian languages were recommended by 


Tho ^lackenxlft 
CoUectlon anU 
tlie Madnu» 
lUcjematy 


Prof. H. H. Wilgon who catalogued itnd indebted the manns^ 
criptSi to be added to tbe Librarj*^ of the Miidrus College or the 
Madms Literary ^icty. Thejr were <3cpofflted in the THiidma 
College Library in 1830. Tbft Miidra$ Literary iSocicty pro- 
poBod to utilise the serviMs of Kavali Venkata Lokshmiah, a 
Pandit who was for thirty years in the service of Afeekcnzie 
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for the GztraclioD ami publlcatjon of valmiLk iDformatioa Ei'om 


tJiL‘ records. 

The Oriental Jlaniiscripla Library which is now hettsed m 
oHeiirai University Library, rose from the nuo- 

ManiiMHpta leas eoLtwtion of tiie famous Colonel Colin 
Ubinury formed jintl was aesominodftted for some.* 

time in the premiKeB of the Madras Liteitay Society and, later, 
in tlio College of i-'ort St. George* In 1867 it was transferred 
It* the care of the Direfitnr i>f Public Instruction and placed 
under the immodiate choice of the Professor of Son^irlt In 
the Preskloncy College. 

The Library* has been growing by the steady ftcore!.ion of fresh 
manuscripts which iirfl deligcntlj' collected by scai'ch parties and 
is issuing, pertodlcally, clnssifled and doHeriptlvc catalogues of 


the nuuiiLwrjpts in the different buiguagcs. 

Th*: following account of European social life at Madras 
prevailing at the time, may he of Momc interest 
reader. Tt is taken from the work of 
Mndrii!* ill Walter Hjimilton, entitled A Geographical] 

tills ago Statistical, and Historical Description of 

IllndcKlan and the Adjacent Connlrica ” in two voltuntw and 
published in 1829. (Tol. II: p. 410). 

** The BfK’icty at Madras is more limited than at Colcutta, but 
the style of living is much the same except that provisions of all 
sorts arc much Ikm abundant and greatly more ripenaivc. niiring 
the cold reason there arc monthly usoieniblics with occnsiorinl 
hall« all the year. Among the plaei-B of public resort is the 
Mount Hoad leading from tho Fort to Si- Tlmmn.s' Mount, 
wlueli is quite sniiHdli, with banyan arid white tulip trees planted 
on each .side. Five miles from Fort St. George, on this roail, 
Stands a cenotaph to the memory of the Marquis Cornwallis, the 
erection of which cost a very large sum. It is customary for 


the hidiea and pentlenicii of Madras to repair in their gayest 
equipugvH, during the tsjol of the evening, to the Mount Itoud, 
wliri-o tlicy drive slowly aliuut the cenotaph and converso 
together. But the greatest lounge at this presideney is durin? 
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visilmg from nine o'ctovk ]ti the caurnLn!^ uutil eleven, 

duriti|f which interval the young men go about fiom house to 
house, leoru end retail the news, and offer their son'icee to 
execute eommlssions in the city, to which limy must repuir for 
purpdises of business. When these funetionorics iiitirc, a troop 
of idlers appeur, and rtmain until fifflu at two o'clock when 
the rcsl dinner is eaten. The patty then separates, iind nuiny 
withdraw te rest or to read luitil five o’clock; about which 
time tho master of the family returns from the Foil, when an 
excuwipn to the Mount Itoad, and dinner after war du, fiiibh tlm 
diiy, UJiiesa prolungcd by a ball or supper party at night, " 

The Govemoriihip of Sir Thomas ilunro (lESO—^1927) 

Sir Thonioij 21 unto euine out as a cadet in the Madras Army In 
1780 and died of cholera at Faltikunda in the Ceded Districts 
on July Cih 1827. The period of nearly half a century which 
Munro devoted to tlie service of Itidia was nuirkcd by wars, by 
Urn fomuuion of the Madras Prosideney into its prescut sOmpo 
and sia:, niui by the settlement of the new districts that Avero 
added. Munro had a very' large share of eredit for all these 
gi'eat events and shone out bolli aa a soldier and as n civil 
acitiiijiisinitor. lie was .^Vssistaiit ColJcetur in the Haramahal, 
Coilcctur of Sotiih Canara and Principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts, which he brought back to order and prosperity. Ho 
Avaa the father of the Kyotwari ayHlem and the President of 
the CumniiiCHiou of Reforms introduced during the Covernorahip 
of Hugh Llliol; and he was one of the ‘ Great Trio of Dritiah 
Administrators'to Avhom 3Iciderii India ow'esmueh, m.. 3Iuuiit- 
ictuart Elphin.sinne, John 3taleolm and liim^elf. The memory 
of the greatness of Sir TIioiubb Munro is still cherished by the 
people of the Presidency.* 


bioBTapher ol sir Thomfto Munro. 
^ JlnblMoa, wriLing to me min' 

^ahttTcLniJmihf pevcroacs m ibii dlalrfcl, tmd 

® clvUlan fR to compare him to 

\ti the Cfldtil Dlilrlctfl boys a till 

alter him, 'Muareiappa.' la tbe Cufldapoh Dlalrict waaderJiia 
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During Muni'os Governorship he concentrated his main 
attention on the matter of mtemal administrar 
tive reforms. His letters and minutes cover a 
variety; of subjects which can be perused with 
interest in the valuable coliection of his 
Minutes and other Official Writings^ selected and edited by 
Sir A. J, ArbutlmoL (18S1). Among those reforms on which 
Muni o insisted very strongly, none appealed to his heart more 
than the necessity of more largely employing native agency- in 
the administration, and of the impolicy of excluding Indians 
from all situations of trust. He asked very pertinently :— 
With what grace, can we talk of paternal government if we 
exclude the natives from eveiy important olhce, and say, as we 
did till very lately, that in a coimtiy containing fifteen millions 
of inliabitants no man but a European shall be entrusted with 
as much authority as to order the punisiiment of a single stroke 

of a rattan ?_Let Britain be sujugated by a foreign power 

to-morrow, let the people be excluded from all share in the 
Government, from public honours, from every office of high 
trust and emolument, and let them in every situation be consi¬ 
dered as unworthy of trust, and all their knowledge and all 
their literature, sacred and profane, would not save them from 
becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceitful, 
and dishonest race.” 

In 1822 Sir Thomas Jliinro, instituted an inquiry into the 

^ * state of indigenous education in our Presidency, 

Promotion of T ^ j j? 

English being greatly distressed at the rapid decay of 

Education literature and the arts which he saw going on 

around him . He felt that it was one of the chief duties of the 

East India Company to carry out the wishes of Parliament by 


Mimro^s 
concern for 
the imtives 
of India 


mendicants sing ballads to his praise. At Gooty a Brahman school¬ 
master recently informed me that 'Sir Thomas Munro Is styled Mandava 
Riehi,—Mandava Hlalil being no other than Munro deified. In the 
recent season of scarcity, 1891-92. at a meeting held at Gooty, with the 
object of petitioning Government for a reduction of the land assess¬ 
ment near the end of the proceedings an old rayat stood up and merely 
falS r w m for Munro Sahib back ^in" (Sir Thomo. 
^ItinSro: Rulere of India Series; {1893)-p. 8: Introduction). 
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providing for “ the moral and intellectual amelioration of the 
people.” The inquiry was entrusted to the Board of Bevenue 
winch ascertained that there were nearly 12,500 schools of 
indigenous origin for the provincial population of over 12 
millions. The lower classes were entirely illiterate and the 
middle ranks, including the land-oivning and trading classes, 
received a scanty, and in the ease of the Hindus, a strictly com- 
mercial training. There was a considerable body of men among 
Bratoans and others who had partaken of what could be styled 
a liberal education, while a few had even attained to considera. 

c eminence in special studies as grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
rhetoric and mathematics. Their attainments in phvsical and 
mathematical sciences were far inferior to those of contemporaiy 
Europe; but they were ” not inferior to any ancient nation or 
to the Burkean scholars prior to the Eenaissance.” Out of the 
12,500 institutions, nearly 750 were returned as Vedic Pat(tsalas 
of which a large number was in the Tanjore District. The rest 
were primary schools, very few of which appear to have been 
e.xpressly endowed by the public, the great majority being 
supported by parents and pupils. Scholars generally paid fees, 
ranging about four annas and seldom exceeding half a rupee, 
and teachers in general did not earn more than six or seven 
rupees a month. The teaching was hardly of any practical 
value as it is understood now, except that the pupils acquired 
the first rudiments of arithmetic and were able to keep 
accounts in a mechanical way. The instruction given in hi'^h-r 
subjects aimed at little more than the cultivation of memory." 

Ulunro made certain suggestions for improvii^ this state of 

English English education ; 

Schools starteti ^ ^ minute, dated March 10, 1826, he advo- 
cated the establishment of a training school for 
teachera at the Presidency town, of two principal schools in 
Mch Colleetorate (of which there were then twenty), one for 
Hindus and one for Muhammadans, and eventually of one 

Co^orate «lKK,h «■« to inoludc English, gr«min.r, arithmetie 
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and geographj^ besides Tamil, Teliigii and Arabic and Sanskrit 
in cases. Mnnro appointed a Committee of Public Instruction 
which was afterwards amalgamated with the College Board 
whose object was to instruct and examine Junior civil servants 
in the laws and languages of the people. The amalgamated body 
was termed the Board of Public Instruction j and its duty was 
to inform itself fully of the condition of ediicntion and to direct 
and improve public education. The fii’st step that it took was 
the organisation of a school at Madras for the training of 
teachers; this institution afterwards became the nucleus of the 
Madras High School and ultimately developed into the Presi¬ 
dency College. The study of English \vas confined to the Central 
and tlie CoUectorate schools; and tlie instruction in the tahsU- 
dari schools was purely in the vernacular, 

I^nprovcmcMts in the City (1800—1832) 

In the Fort itself, tlie old Fort Square was demolished in 1825 
and wings were added to the Fort House to provide increased 
accommodation for the (jrovernment Secretariat, Except for the 
addition of the Legislative Council Buildings to the east of the 
Secretariat, there have been no large structural alterations 
carried out within the Fort in the last century. 

Mount Road was widened and re-made in 1796, In its course 
over the Island it was provided with an avenue of trees three 
deep on either side, and with the Cenotaph in commemoration 
of Lord Cornwallis' achievement, formed the most important 
thoroughfare. In Mount Road, half way down to the Cenotaph, 
was built St, George*s Cathedral by the famous Engineer, 
De Havilland, in 1814-16, It is in the classic style with the 
porches supported on massive Ionic pillars carrying the 
entablature and pediment common to Roman architecture. 

The dawn of the 19th century saw in Madras many evidences 
of Christian and missionary activity. Recently 
famous Danish Missionary, Christian 
Frederic Schwartz, who laboured in South India 
for nearly half a century had died. The number of chaplains 
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had to be increased on account of the large increase in the number 
of English troops in the Presidency. By this time, the European 
officials and merchants had built for themselves many garden- 
houses in the Choultry Plain, f.e., the area between the Triplicane 

High Road and the Long Tank of Mylapore, now occupied by the 
suburbs of Tiruvatecswaranpettah, Koyapettah, Nungambakam 
and Toynampet. Their attendance at the Fort Church began to 
diminish; and the necessity was felt for a new Anglican Church 
in the neighbourhood where the people lived. Sufficient money 
was realised from lotteries for the building of the new Church 
in the Choultry Plain. The Church was built under the super¬ 
vision of De Havilland. The portico west of the tower is of 
noble proportions. The interior of the Church is divided into 
a nave and two aisles supported on Ionic columns of brick and 
ehunam. The spire itself is 140 feet high and is identical in 
design with that of St. Giles in the Fields in London. Tlie 
building was called St. George’s Church and is now Itnown as 
St. George’s Cathedral. The Church was in course of construc¬ 
tion 1814-15, and opened and consecrated by Bishop Middleton 
of Calcutta on the 8th January 1816; its architect Major 
De HavUland, of the Corps of Engineers, was also the builder 
of the Havilland Arch at Seringapatam. 

The Church contains some fine monuments. One of these is 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. James Anderson who was for 
long Surgeon and subsequently Phj'sician-General in Madras 
and who attempted the culture of silk-worms, and, besides, 
maintained a Botanic Garden in Nungambakam which was for 
long one of the sights of the city. His name is even now 
preseiwed in the present Anderson Bridge over the Cooum and 
Anderson Road in Nungambakam. Another memorial is that 
of Bishop Heber who was drowned in a swimming-bath at 
Triehinopoly in 1826 and who did a great deal for the promotion 
of the Anglican faith in India. These two sculptures are by 
the famous sculptor, Chantrey. The venerable John Mousley, 
the first Archdeacon of Madras, and Dr. Daniel Corrie, the first 
Anglican Bishop of Madras, have also got memorials within the 
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Church. Bishop Cell, one of the successors of Dr, Corrie and 
Bishop Caldwell, the famous missionary and Tamil scholar, have 
got also monuments erected wuthin the Church. And in the 
adjacent burial-ground, are the remains of several equally 
eminent men who have no monuments within. 

The Scotchmen resident in Madras were not behind the 

Anglicans in their zeal for chureh*building. 

Prom the beginning of the 18th century there 
IQrk built ° v ■ 

was a regular succession of Scotcnmen in tne 

Company’s service, including two Scotch Governors. In 1815, a 

Scotch minister was appointed to the Presidency; and Major 

De Havilland who had now become Chief Engineer, constructed 

St, Andrew's Kirk in the Poonamallee Road in the years 1818-21 

with the w^arm support of Government and the inSuential Scotch 

people in the settlement. The Kirk was opened for servdee in 

1821 and was for long regarded as the noblest Christian 

edifice in Hindustan.” 

It is situated in a very central spot of the City and has got 
a stately appearance characterised by general lightness. It is 
a domed building, the dome rimoing upwards on ribs proceeding 
from columns of stone. The dome is said to be unique, being a 
structure of masonry without beam or lintel. It forms the 
body of the Church and is supplemented with chambers on 
the east and west and a portico to the westward. The steeple 
is to the west and stands on a tower very much like of 
St. George’s Cathedral. The aisles are paved with marble; and 
this adds to the effect given by the finely polished pillars. 

The tall spire and the central dome of the Kirk were anomalies 
to Grecian architecture; but the Church is a fine object seen 
from any point with a free foreground. Tlie steeple was struck 
by lightning in 1867 and the helfrey much damaged. 

About the same time, i.e., after the Scotch Kirk was built, 
several other churches were built, including the large Wesleyan 
Chapel in Broadway and St. Matthias’ Church at Vepery. Tlic 
Church Missionary Society and the Wesleyan began their 
educational and evangelic operations in the city in the 
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eErly years of the 19th century. The St, Matthias^ has been 
deemed to be of the * 'hiimphy-dumphy” Gothoid architecture. 
In former days it was known as the New Mission Church at 
Vepery: the old one, Admiral Boscawen's gift, having been 
sacrilegiously pulled down. 

Governor Munro was anxious to return to England in 1827. 

The climate was telling upon him. He decided 
Mnnro’s death ^ ^ farewell visit to the Ceded Districts of 

(July, 182 he was very fond. Cholera seized him at 

Pattikonda; and he died after two days of illness. It is said 
that a few days before his death he had a warning of his 
approaching end. While riding through a narrow gorge, where 
the Papaghni breaks through the hills, Munro suddenly looked 
up at the steep cliffs above, and then said, 'What a beautiful 
garland of flowers they have stretched across the valley!' His 
companions all looked, but said they could see nothing. * Why, 
there it is, 'all made of gold!' Again they looked, and saw 
nothing: but one of his old native servants said, 'Alas! a great 
and good man will soon die!' 

Munro was buried first in the English grave-yard at Gooty, 
In April 1831 his remains were removed to Madras and interred 
just in front of the Governor’s pew in the Port Church where 
a mural tablet and a bust of him were erected by his widow. A 
grove of trees was planted where he died. A well and a large 
choultry were constructed at Gooty; and a full length portrait 
of the Governor by Sir Martin Shee was hung in that Choultry. 
Public subscriptions made to his memory enabled the constnic- 
tion of an equestrian statue of Munro which was the work of 
Sir Francis Chantrey; and in 1839 it was erected on a lofty 
pedestal in one of the moat conspicuous spots in the Island. 
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A PERIOD OF RAPID PROGRESS (1827—59) 

The Qovtmorship of S. K. I/ushington (1827 1832) ^ 

On the sudden death of Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Henry SuUvan 
Graeme became the acting Governor for a few months, till 
Mr, Stephen Rumbold Lushington who was in Parliament and 
a member of the Privy Council, took up the GovemorsWp 
permanently. Lushington was formerly in the Madras Civil 
Service wherein he served as Secretary to the Board of ISevenue 
and as Private Secretary to his father-in-law, Lord Harris, who 
was the Commander-in-Chief at the time of the last M^raore vox. 
He left the Company’s service in 1807, entered Parliammt in 
the same year, rose to be the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Commons and was Joint Secretary of the Treasury in 
1824-27. He was Governor for five years and re-enter^ 
Parliament even after his retirement from the Governorship. 
He wrote a life of his father-in-law, Lord Harris, and Uved to 
a ripe old age. 

It was during the Governorship of ilr. Lushington that the 
Madras Club was started. It is the fin^ resi- 
Onb^tMted dential European club in India. About the 
(1832) Madras Club which has been maintaining its 

pre-eminence successfully, the following remarks made by an 
acute observer, are worth perusal.—“Madras being the Head¬ 
quarters of Headquarters, the Madras Club is naturally the Ace 
of Clubs. It is said to be the best Club in India, and the 
Civilian ca'n well believe that it is; you can lose yourself in it 
three or four times running, and parts of it are still believed 
by some to be unexplored. The Civilian thinks it is the only 
Club in the Presidency which is a convenience and not an 
institution or a duty; and that is only because it is so l^ge 
that nobody knows or cares whether you are there are not. 

(pp. 51-2 of the Civilian’s South India by “Civilian,” 1921). 

Progress of Education 

In 1830 the Court of Directors sent a despatch to the Madras 
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Goverunieut bringiiig to their imiice the utgcncy of providing 
tAucatioti of a higher order thjin that obtoinijig in their tuJiuols; 
and they HuggtaiLed the widening of the scope of ilnj Presidency 
.School. Tliey wanted to place within the reach of the higher 
dassuij instruction in llte English language and in Eurupiiim 
literature and scieuee, “so as not only to improve the Liiellectiml 
and moml condition of the people, but also to train a body of 
natives Quolidcd to take a larger share and occupy higher 
situations in the civil administration of tlie (jountry." A 
flimilAr aUempt hod been made w-iih great s access at L'olcutta ; 
but neither the Madras Govomiiieiit, nor tiic Board of Public 
Instruction, could earrj' out the I'ccommcndattoas of the Court, 
largely owing to the difliculty of securing conutateui men as 
Uuicbets. It was only in 1834, on the evts of Macaulay‘s famous 
minute and Lord William Beutiiick’a noteworthy despatch, tluit 
the MadntH Board of Public Instruction drew up a fatrfy 
eluburatc scheme and proposed to open an additional English 
school at the Presidency and it> incieasc the number of faft-tii- 
dari sclvools, besides introducing an improred series of claBa> 
books. This, however, did not answer the chief object of I ho 
Court of Directors who wanted canditlates to be instructed in 
the higher brunches of Kurupuau llluniture and science, in 
order that they might be employed In the various departmentB 
of the public service. This scheme was referred to the Com- 
jiiiltee of Public Instruction in Bengal for improvemBUt, just 
when Macaulay was drafting his famous initiuto. Though the 
latter aehcino had only (Uroct nvferencc tu education in Beiigal> 
commJttva without ils effect ou educotioB in 

or Nniiit- Madras as well As a result of the reeommcntln- 
EduL-ikUpii tions of the Bengal Biwcd, the Madras Ouvern- 
meat resolved to abolish the ta/uifdaH and Collectoratc schools 
and to entrust aU the affairs of education to a new board, callwl 
the Couimittce of Native Education and consisting of five 
ofHeials, This Cuaimiliac was called upon to recommend 
tueasiireK for tlic starting of four Eugliah schools in the 
“suburba" of Madras and for the establishment of normal 
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clas«« for teachers in EuuLish. The ktter rewminciidutioa waa 
veLoed by the Coiumittce on the ground that it was premature 
and there were not poaaihly many Indian youths who wero 
eapalile of proiltiiig hy a college education,to express it 
mote definitely,—who were capable of writing half a doeeu 
sentences of idionialie BTigliah on. a given subiect or of reading 
a page of Milton with intcUigeticf." They proposed to st^t 
till! lour siiburhiui elementary English schools each of which 
was to have a European liead-master with a salaiy of Rs- 130 
and « house rent allowance of Rs. 20 and half of the sehool'ieea 

besidis. 

The Govem^r^hip of Hit F, Aditm and of 
G, a, numll 1 @ 37 ) 

III 1832, LLeutenanKJenctol Sir Eruderick Adam, K.C.B., who 
was ill Command of a brigade at Waterloo und had served as High 
Uommissioner of the Ionian Islands, became the Governor. He 
was in office for very nearly hb full term of five years and was 
followed immediately by Mr. George Edward Ru.^wll, a member 
of the Civil Service, for tho short period of two days till tha 
arrival of tho next permimcnt Goveroor, Lord Elphinshoac. 
air. BuifficU had made hls nwnt) fomous as the Commissioner 
who enquiretl into the causes of disturbauccs in Ganjam and 
Vizagapalam. He r^Lored tranquillity in those regions and 
later succeeded in quelling furdier disturbances m Gumsur 
iu Ihilfi. Mr. Russell's arnuigemcnts for tlie udministration of 
the disturbed areas were very eatisfaetory. The name given to 
the new cantonment in Gumsur wliere a regiment was stationed 
was that of Rusaellkonda or “Russell’s Hill.’* Russellkonda is 
ihe chief town of the Giioiaur Taluq, and one of the prettiest 
spots in India. 

rfto Unh of Lord iStphimflone ( 1937 - 1S42) 

Russell was followed by Lord Elijliiiislone, a nciihew of 
Mouutstuart BlpliUMtoae, who liueceeded to the Oovernoi'ship at 
the \-ery eai-ly age of thirty. The period of bis mk was a-very 
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uneventful one and was only mariied by the encouragement of 
the custom of resorting to the Nilgiri Hills for the hot weather. 
The Nilgiri Hills came to be discovered, as it were, by Mr. 
Sullivan who was then the Collector of Coimbatore; he reported 
on their temperate and healthy climate to the Board of Revenue, 
and confirmed the accounts wieh had been previously given of 
the region by Messrs. Whish and Kindersley. Sir Thomas Munro 
Ootacamand Governor to visit the region and 

becomes the mentioned Ootacamund in a letter to his wife, 

sommet resort jjj. visited Ootacamand in 1819 and 

was probably the discoverer of it. Stone-House was believed to 
have been built in 1821, perhaps a year later, and certainly 
made habitable by 1823. It was the property of Mr. Sullivan 
and was later made over to the Commandant of Ootacamund. 
It was used for a number of years as a European school and 
was taken possession of by Government only in 1869. It was in 
the time of Sir Thomas Munro that the Nilgiris first came to be 
vimted by the Governor of the Province. There was then 
pending the question of the utilisation of the hills as a sana- 
torinmi for the troops. Mr, Lushington took special care to 
provide accommodation for invalids and frequently visited the 
region. Sir Frederick Adam spent, on one occasion, a number 
of months in the district. Lord Elphinstone took with him 


to Ootacamand the Secretaries to Government and their 
assistants. The innovation by Lord Elphinstone eridently 
scandalised the Supreme Government, as a Secretary to that 
body wrote on the 1st of April 1840, as follows:— 

"I am directed by the Bight Honourable the Governor- 
General of India in Council to express the hope that the 
Government of Fort St. George will not be kept at so great a 
distance from Madras any longer than shall be necessary, 
inasmuch as the objections of the Home authorities to the 
separation of the Governor from his Council, and to the absence 
of the Governor from the seat of his Government, and ‘from the 
^ne of the great business which he is appointed to transact' 
hav^ in the estimation of his Lordship in Council, an increased 
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force in the present position of the Madras Government.^' 
“This remonstrance of the Government of India got the reply 
from Lord Elphinstone that the exodus to the Hills was a matter 
of necessity and that, so far from separating the Governor from 
his Council, it was a means of reuniting all the members of the 
Government of Fort St, George then in India, The Supreme 
Government did not continue the topic; but the Court of 
Directors, replying to the letter of the Madras Government 
wrote: “The removal of the seat of Government is contrary to 
law, and it must, immediately on receipt of this despatch, be 
brought back to the Presidency and not remove again. They 
further expressed the hope that, in obedience to repeated injunc¬ 
tions on the subject, neither the Governor nor any of the Civil 
Members of Council would in future absent themselves from the 
Presidency, except in cases of the “most urgent indispensable 
necessity,” and that whenever such urgency might “unfortu¬ 
nately” arise, a prompt report of the particulars might be 
made. No other notice appears to have been taken, for the 
time being, (by Lord Elphinstone) of this communication 
beyond a very brief order, dated 29th September, stating that 
as the Governor and Members of the Council were about to 
return to Madras, a notifieation would issue in the Gazette that 
the business of Government would be conducted there, from the 
15th October, The promised move was, however, not made. This 
seems to have—and justly too, roused the ire of the Directors, 
for, on the 3rd February 1841, they sent another despatch 
pointing out that, “although two mails had gone forward since 
the receipt of their previous letter, no reply to it had reached 
them, and that although the Gazette had contained the notifica¬ 
tion alluded to above, this had not taken effect, as up to the 
latest date of advices received—19th November—neither the 
Governor nor either of the Members of the Council had returned 
to the capital.” The despatch wound up with a very sharp 
rebuke of the neglect to send a reply to its predecessor and 
obey the injunctions which it conveyed, and intimated that 
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instructions were being sent tu the Supreme Government to see 
that this kind of thing did not oeeur again. The Government 
(of Lord Elphinstone) resumed work at Madras on the StU 
December 1840, having remained on the IliUs for a period of 
some eight months. It was not iintO two and a Imlf months 
after the iirst despatch of the Directors was received (22nd 
September 1849) that Lord Elphinstone wrote a very long 
minute "‘traversing the assertion that the move of Goremment 
to the Hills was illegal, and justifying the action taken, on the 
score that remaining at Madras would have involved a general 
breakdown of the administrative machinery/’ This was for¬ 
warded, in extensOj to the Court, on the 22nd December, with a 
brief covering letter. The despatch of the 3rd February was 
answered towards the close of March, the excuse offered for delay 
in retuiming to Madras being the necessity for allowing time 
for the journey of the establishment and records, the ill-hcalth 
of the Governor and one Member of Couneil, and the resignation 
of another, who, it may be remarked, did not send this in until 
the 1st November, The replies of the Directors were of the 
curtest, and informed the Governor and his Council that the 
advice taken by them as to the legal question was sueh as to 
leave no doubt touching the correctness of their opinion, that 
they relied upon the strictest attention in future to the 
instructions convoyed in the despatches of July 1840 and 
Februaiy 1841, With this snub, the correspondence terminated. 
Although the Governor and his Council received a severe 
rebuke, they may fairly be said to have gained much the better 
of the matter, for they had, as a set-off against the reprimand, 
the substantial consolation of having, by their prolonged 
residence on the Hills, escaped the discomforts and heat of a 
siinmier on the plains/’ (pp, 47*8, Ootacamundi A Historg by 
Sir Frederick Price, KC,S,I., 1908), 

Such was the ugly controversy over the acceptance of the 
Queen of HOI Stations in India” as a summer resort of the 
Local Government. 
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Educational ProgresB under Elphinstone 
We saw that Government resolved to start four elementary 
English schools consequent on the rGCominendation of the Com¬ 
mittee of Native Education which was appointed by the 
Government of Sir Frederick Adam. This new Committee 
recommended the immediate establishment of a normal school 
and a college at Madras. No notice was, however, taken by the 
Government of these proposed measures until Lord Elphinstone 
issued his famous minute in December 1839, which is printed 
in extemo in the Second Part of *'Selections from Educational 
Becords, 1840-1859/' edited by Mr. J, A. Richey, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and published 
by the Bureau of Education, India (1922) in continuation of 
First Part edited by Mr. Sharp. 

Lord Elphinstone proposed in his minute: (1) the establish- 
The High uient at Madras of a Collegiate Institution or 
School started University having a curriculum including, Htera- 
imCj philosophy and science, and (2) a High 
Schools which was to be a department of the University and 
to which only boys able to read and write English intelligibly 
are to be admitted. The High School w^as to teach English 
literature, vernacular languages and elementary science and 
philosophy. The High School was opened in April 1841, with 
nearly 70 boys on its rolls, though the college was not fully 
organised until 1853. The highest classes of the High School 
were soon receiving a thorough English education. For the 
improvement of education in the province, Lord Elphinstone 
proposed to establish superior English schools at a few mofussil 
centres with the hope that they might ultimately develop into 
colleges. And, in order to carry out his scheme, he superseded 
„ * the short-lived Committee of Native Education 

tne University by a University Board (1841) which was eclipsed 
Board (l»4l> ^ years (1845^7) by a Council of 

Education. Nor was the Council itself destined to flourish 
for long. It was replaced by a Board of Governoi^ in 1851; 
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and three years later all educational activities came to be 
vested in the Department of Public Instruction newly created* 
The University Board of Lord Elphinstone was presided 
over by George Norton, then Advocate-General, who laboured 
very much for the cause of western education in the Presidency* 
The Court of Directors communicated their general approval 
of the scheme of the Governor, though they expressed a mild 
wish that they were unwilling to forego any measures calculated 
to encourage the previous Collectorate and Tahsil schools* In 
a subsequent despatch dated September 1842, they sanctioned 
the opening of four pro\dncial schools together with the rules 
for their management by local committees. But the schools 
were not opened, as it was found impossible to secure any 
competent headmaster on the pay sanctioned* In the next year, 
the President of the University Board drew the attention of 
the Government to the unsatisfactory condition of the Madras 
High School and urged the necessity of opening collegiate 
classes, one of medicine and another of engineering with a 
view to extending the scope of the institution. He also 
recommended that the provincial schools be manned by head¬ 
masters recruited from England preferably and that in order 
to encourage the educational institutions an ediieatioaa] test for 
all candidates for Government service be introduced. 

It was also during the Governorship of Lord Elphinstone that 
The new Light-House was opened for use on the Ist 

Lighi-Hottse of January 1841* Previously the light was 
erected (1842) exhibited from a wooden building erected on 
the top of the old Exchange in the Fort. The new Light-House 
was a handsome granite structure in the form of a Grecian 
Doric column standing on a cubic pedestal above massive steps 
of stone* The comers of the steps are covered by four flanking 
buttresses which, though apparently solid, contain apartments. 
The Light-House was one hundred and twenty feet from the 
ground to the vane. The lantern was a twelve-sided polygon 
and the light was reflected from parabolic reflectors, which znade 
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the beam gradually increase in illuminating power and then 
diminish as light revolved. It was abandoned, but not pulled 
down, when a new light-house tower was erected in the new 
Hig^ Court Buildings. 

The Mint was re-organised at this time, and came to be 

mr j located in wFat is now knovra as the Mint 

The Maoras i j? ii. ct i ■ 

Mint re-orga- Building at the northern end ot the fcrslai 

nised (1841) Street. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy the Madras Mint 
was located in the Fort and was entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of Indian artisans; and the making of the coins was 
done by means of eontract with one Linga Chetti. The 
coining was of a very simple kind. About 1804 a number of 
accidents took place in the Powder Mills which stood upon 
the present site of the Mint Buildings. It was resolved to 
remove the mills altogether beyond the walls of Black Town 
and to erect a new mint on the site. The Mint Buildings were 
complete by 1807; but the machinery was not perfect. It was 
only gradually, by the exertions of Dr. Bannister who assisted 
the Mint Master, that the apparatus for laminating and 
melting was improved. Bannister retired from the Mint in 
1841 as Assay Master and died shortly afterwards. In 1833 
when it was found difficult to coin the new currency bearing 
the effigy of the English Sovereign, a proposal was made to 
abolish the Madras Mint and to supply the hladras currency 
from the mint at Calcutta. From 1836 to 1841 the hlint did 
not work; but in the latter year it was re-opened and placed 
in charge of Dr. Bannister and of Captain Smith, when the 
former officer retired on account of illness. The Mint affairs 
were managed by a committee of thi-ee civilians and a secretary. 
The Mint coined private bullion in silver. After some experi¬ 
ment the single anna silver coin was given up. 

The progress of institutions for professional and technical 
education which were started in this period may also be noted 
at this stage of our narrative. 
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The School umior the control of the Univet^ty 

The School Board which i-ontcmplated the opening of 
o( intitLwria) tnediclnc and cnginGcrLtig claaseo in addition to 
Art {ISKO} litupjjjiy School O'f Industrial art 

was cstnbliiiliGd privotoly by uue, tJr, Hunter, in ItiSO. It was 
taken over by (jos'emment live yoai^ later and was fostered 
into groat nsefuines^ by Mr. Chisholm, who was for long the 
Covemment Architect. Ii U* die present School of Arts. 

The Civil Engineering College which was for iong located in 
The Englneerw Cliepaiik UuiidingB and has lieon reccjilly 
transferred to spacious premistis in Guindy, was 
outablishcd in 1B34 as a Governmanl Survey 
School Cor training niiin for service in the Revenue Department. 
In lysy it wsis developed into a CUvU Engineeriug School to meet 
the requiremeuU of the Public Works DcparioieuL; and three 
years later, it was raLsed to a College hy the addition of a senior 
dcparlmeiit for the supply of engineers to Govarument. 

The Madras Sltulieul CoUege was started in 1^5 under the 
%t « . ‘^caignation of the Madras Medical SchogL Its 
CoUegft (isso) was to anotd ineans of instruction jti 

medicine and suiigeiy to Eurasian (or Anglo- 
Indian) one] Indian 3'ouths who were desirous of entering the 
subordinate branch of the Medic-ui Service. In 1S51 the com- 
plemenl of professora being complete, the name of the instilu- 
tion came to he altered tO' that of the Madras Medical College. 
The College was under the wntrol of the Medical Board. It 
w‘as equipped with a ehemica] laiioratoiy and a dissecting room. 
Pupils qualifying for eraplojinent ns hospital Ossislants, w’cre 
transferred to the Boyaimram AuiiUBj-y Medical Scliool which 
was estoblisliod in 1877 to meet a deficiency in the stength of ihs 
subordinate medical sen-ice during the great Madras rnmmp 
of ihCLt 

To revert back to Lon? Elphinatone^g seLcRio of a eoliemate 
^itulion :_TIic fteveninr orcBtcil. in aeconlance with' his 
pro^ils, a t'cntrsl fJoIlegride Itotitntion or Universitv 
"*83S**^* Pi^ideury whit’h was to tat .lividcd 
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into two departments on the plan then followed in Scotch 
Universities: viz., a High School for the culti- 
tue Higti vation of English literature and the vernacular 
School or The languages as well as elementary philosophy and 
Uniiersit^ scieuccj and a College for the higher branches 
of literature, philosophy and seienee. This was to be supple¬ 
mented by the starting of superior schools at some provincial 
towns (known as Provincial or Eillali Schools) which were to be 
connected with the JMadras Univei*sity by the establishment of 


fellowships in the latter institution for their more advanced 
students. The so-caUcd Madras University was to be under the 
control of a University Board with lili% George Norton, who did 
so much for the starting of Fachaiyappa's College, as its first 
President. In 1840 these proposals were adumbrated and the 
Board was constituted. The High School department of the 
University was opened in April 1841, with ilr* E, B, Powell, a 
noted Wrangler of Cambridge, as its Head Master. Both 
Mr. Norton and Lord Elphinstoiie dwelt, in their speeches on 
the occasion of the opening ceremony, on the advantages of a 
liberal education to the Indians and on the importance of the 
mtelJeetoal cultivation of the superior classes. There was also 
to be started a Preparatory School to prepare students for 
admission to the High School. But some difficulty was 
experienced in persuadmg scholai's to enter its higher classes, 
one reason of their unw^illingness being the high rate of fees 
charged, viz., Rs. 4 per month. For some years the progress of 
the High School was very slow; but gi^adually the number of 
scholars rose; and several of its students attained to a high 


degree of proficiency in literature and science. 

Private effort in the field of higher education, both missionary 
and indigenous, had its own fruits. In 1837, 
Md Anderson, a missionary of the Church of 

jappa*s Colleges Scotland, opened in George Town what was 
(rs37-4a) known as the General Assembly’s School which, 
under the fostering care of his successors, particularly of the 
great Dr. Iililler (whose statue in the Esplanade overlooks the 
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hloek I>f buiitlingH ustociatcd wiiii that institution), has deve¬ 
loped into its present raaijxiiiicent proimrCutm and 
iiscfuInosSi Jt is now known ua tha ]hLadms Oiristian CoUc^H p 
and its eollabiate departmenL was recently shiftod to a spacious 
canipUH and a ma^ilJcent set of buddings in tbs subiirban 
villogc of TaBabaram, tbo terminus of tiio elcairic railway 
service of the South Tndiziu Railw^aj^ 

The pioniiep oi lion-missiotmry educational institutions under 
private afieucy was started b}'- a board of Hindu tniideeft 
administering the chsriijiblo ii!idowine.nti« left by Paeliaiyappai 
a pious ^IiLdnrH mcreliant of the 18tli century ^ and the institu-^ 
liuri ai first imparted free education to the poor classes of ths 
Hindu community and served as s sort of feeder to llie 
Govemnient High Sehijolp It haK Hinee grow'ii into large pro* 
portions and Is now Coaching students for the B-A. and llonourH 
tixaminations of the Madrai# University; and colkgmtti 
departmeut w'ill Ho shortly siiifUHl Crum its present congested 
location in the heart of tiw>rgc Town to the spacious givunds 
of Its hostel in Cheiput.' Joltu Anderson should be rightly 


* Thfi flrftt st#p» in the erowUi of £’ac1iiiiya(»pa'a InsUlutioa are 
il^htaJled beiow as they eJiow clearly the atiiiiN^pibv;^ in wiiJcb the Hindu 
aormniunity first tooli to En^Uab viluc^tlop, TliC carltest tMorda of 
tbfi QoUflee ahow that the Brel mcutiag of the Trustee^ of Pacbalyappa a 
CJiarUlfifl coueLltuted aadur deerc® o| the Suoreme Court was held on 
the &lh Ovlcber UiU aader the cJiDlrmao^hlo of V, Raghi.Ym Cbarlnr* 
their fitst Fr^iiieat. Jn which they neaolvcd to rent the hou»o foraiorlr 
DcCiioted hy the Hlndli LUnr^ry S^Lely near the Ua£kil Ba^hr for 
ihelf oftic#; and n ^earetary and a Clerk were iihso to he anoo In ted. 
At their second meeting, held on the ^nd Novemher BliCrcedlTll* they 
resolved ibat throe of their number. C, Srlnlvafia FllUt. Chacappa 
ChHtlar and L. Venknlapnlhl NwSdu* V reouftited to aeioct a buildJh^ 
either by purchase ur rent in Pophaio's Breadway nr Armenian Street 
at Black Town, tucsl suitable and canvantent to accommodate- 300 pupUfl 
for the e^tabJiuhtnent of a largo schoDL-’ Meanwhile^ the members of 
the AuailLnry Hindu Literary Society at CuddBiore solicited that an 
EnfUlith and threo Tamil schooLi he eatablluhed In the tuicae of 
Pachalyappa MurijJlar, out of the aUcUaeiit mudv fur tire Clildatubaram 
temple charities; In their third HicctUtg held on the 7th DeoemberH 
l$il. they resoLvvd that "a ZarEO school be fouoded on the 1st of 
JannoTy neat^ and nleo that "a numhey gf boys who were the dcsiccu- 
dants of teepccuihl^ famltte* and are in dlstrenBcd condition and uuuhlo 
to psy the Khool fae be, on the approbatioii nf the Trustee?, eenf to 
tho MadriUi Uulvenlty—^where they am to be Instrueted and denomi* 
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regarded as the pioneer of higher education in our presidenry, 
considering that the High School of the University ivas estab¬ 
lished in 1841, and Pachaiyappa’s Central Institiition was 
started only a year later. 

The rule of the Marquis of Tweeddale (1842—1848), of 
Sir Henry Pottinger (1848—1854) and of 
Lord Harris (1854—1859) 

The next Governor after Lord Elphinstone was the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, Knight of the Thistle and a soldier who had seen 
considerable service and subsequently rose to be a Field-Marshal 
He continued in office till the beginning of 1848 when Mr. Henry 
Dickinson became the acting incumbent of the Governorship 
for a few weeks, after which ^blajor-General Sir Henry 
Pottinger, also a soldier of eminence, assumed the Governorship. 
Pottinger had served in the Bombay Army and undertaken 
missions to Sind and "Balucliistan. He was the Political Agent 

Bated "Patcheapali's Pupils. Scholars and Students" and "their school- 
fee be paid from the charity fund/* Besides this, the Trustees had 
resolved to educate, at their cost, a number of deserving youths in 
the High School of the University. The number of boys to be sent 
for instruction to the Madras High and Preparatory Schools as 
Fatcheapah's Scholars and Pupils was first fixed at 20 to the former 
and 40 to the latter. A joint committee consisting of the President 
and two members of the University Board and two members of the 
Trust Board was to make proper arrangements for the constitution of 
the conditions of the scholarships and the selection of the scholars. 
The School first called *'Patcheapah Moodaliar's Preparatory School** 
was located In Popham*s Broadway: and among the first applicants 
for the posts of teachers we find such names as "V. Yenkatesa Sastry, 
T. Audenarayana Moodaliar. Vyacurnah Bamanoojah Gharloo, Karala- 
pauty Bangiah, C. Arumooga Moodaliyar. P. Chlnniah. C. Sahaupaty 
Moodaliar, N, Casavaloo Naidu, Veerasawmy Chettiar and C. Luehmanah 
Charloo/* The pay bill of the school establishment for the first 
month (January 1S42) amounted to Rs. 137-4-0: and the rent of the 
school-house was Rs. 20. The names of the first Patcheapah's Scholars 
and Pupils admitted to the High School of the University which ought 
to excite our interest were **Hunganadam. Shadagopah Charry. Hurry 
Sunker, Narasinga Charloo, G, Auzappah* G. Raujagopaul, N. Sesha- 
chellum. M. Shunmoogum Veloo, M. Sooboo Venkatachellum, C. Aru- 
moogum, W. Seshachellum and P. Audenarayaniah/* The present 
Pachalyappa's Hall was built in 1850 and opened by the then Governor, 
Sir Herury Pottinger. The Hall was modelled on the Athenian Temple 
of *rheseus, in the style which was then popular in Madras. 
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in Sind and was made a Baronet for his services in the First 
Afghan War. He went to China in 1841 as envoy and made 
the Nanking Treaty of Peace in 1842. He was raised to the 
Privy Council and appointed Governor of Hong-Kong and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, successively, before he became the 
Governor of Madras. He resigned from the Governorship in 
1854 and died two years later. He was followed by Lord Harris 
who ruled till 1859. He w^as a grandson of General Harris and 
was the Governor of Trinidad before he came to Madras, 
The most remarkable political event in the period of rule of 
^.Ikolition of fhesc Governors w^aa the abolition in 1855 of the 
the Titnlar Nawabship of the Carnatic which had an 

immediate hearing on the fortunes of Madras, 

of the Camatlc_ % , ^ i- v* j • 

(October The Nawab was deprived of ms dominions in 

1855) jgQj ^ Clive; The rightful 

heir to the dignity w'as set aside in favour of Azim-ud-daula, a 
collateral relation, on the ground that the former did not 
comply with the conditions imposed upon him. Nawab Amm- 
ud-daula died in 1819 and w^as followed on the imisnud by his 
eldest son, Azam Jah. The latter was informed that, as the 
treaty of 1801 did not stipulate that the rank and dignity of 
the Nawab should be hereditary in the family of Arim-ud-danla, 
his succession depended on the pleasure of the Supreme 
Government, The treaty of 1801 was not renewed. The 
installation of Nawab Azam Jah was delayed for six months. 
Azam Jah died in 1825 and after an interval of five weeks 
Muhammad Ghaus Khan who w^as a mere infant was proclaimed 
by the Madras Government as his successor. In 1829 Prince 
Azim Jah, the uncle of the Nawab and a son of Azim-iid-daulah, 
was recognised as the next heir, “ in case of the Nawab ’s 
demise.^' In 1843 the Government of Lord Tweeddale caused 
Prince Azim Jah to be declared to be the first in the list of 
persons exempted from judicial process, “in consideration of 
the position he had lately occupied in communication with the 
British Government and that which he holds in relation to His 
Highness the Nawab, and to his succession to the Miisnud/' 
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Strangely enough, on the death of Nawab Muhammad Giians, 
Lord Harris, the then Governor of Madras, and Ijord Dalhotisie, 
the Governor-General, eombined together and took up the start¬ 
ling position '"that Prince Azim Jah had no right at all to the 
title of Nawab; and that as the treaty of 1801, by which the 
throne of the Carnatic was conferred upon the predecessor of 
the late Nawab, was purely a personal one, as the latter had 
left no male heir and as both he and his family had disreputably 
abused the dignity of their position and the large share of the 
public revenue which liad been allotted to them, the Court of 
Directors had been advised to place the title of 'Nawab' in 
abeyance, but to grant fitting pensions to the several members 
of the Carnatic family/^ Several reasons were assigned as justi¬ 
fying the decision of Government, But Prince Azim Jah was 
the heir alike by Jfuhammadan and Hindu laws, Azim Jah 
obstinately pressed his claims and would not consent to sink 
into oblivion, 

John Bniee Norton^ was a member of a most distinguished 
family which had been closely connected with Madras for 
several generations and one of the eommi^ioners appointed to 
inquire into and report on the evils that existed in the system 
of IMadras Judicature in 1859, the recommendations of which 
led to the foundation of the Madras High Court, He subse¬ 
quently became the first Crown Prosecutor of Madras and 
Advocate-General (1863-71). Norton maintained that Nawab 
Muhammad Ghaus had lived, indeed like many other princes 
of the land, a life of sensuality and extravagance; but Mh 
conduct was never of a quality approximating to what would 
justify such a punishment as this inflicted on him and his 
heirs*', and that “indeed we might just as reasonably have 
refused to allow the heirs of George IV to succeed him on 
account of his irregular habits and his extravagance." 
Prince Azim Jah had always lived a life of respectability. He 

• He was the son of Sir John Bavld Norton, a Judge of the 
Madras Supreme Court, a warm supporter of Indian interests and 
education and a patron of Pachaiyappa's Institution* 

HM—31 
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put foTOord, iiumiHliHtdy can his nephew death, an cpplkatii^n 
for'^the 'Piieiint tausnud. Thp ^tadms Oovernnieiit was very 
poHie to him and sympathised g^nuitly with the mdow of the 
late A’awiib^ Khair-nn-nbsa Bei^m Snhiba, hni W’5itnpf1 
Diw'an of the Naunhi not to reeognise a stiecesaor. Tlik actioii 
of Covemment wroa coniliiirinecl in the stronj^est termSp as we 
hy Mr. Norton who was emphatic hk to the injustice of the 
ground ou which t^ord Dalhouaie claimed that ihe tmity of 
1801 between tile Rriiibch fTOvemment and the Nawab Agim -od- 
daiila WHS '^excluaiveJy a pernonal iino'* becamso it W'a?i made 
only w ith him and not with hia ^Mieira and Knrccssni^*^^ 

John Brace Nortnn maintained very boldly that ilie 

LoYoitT of uiP d™ffcetioii and rebellbii la 

^fadras in the crisif* of IRIiT \YHii greatly 
by the Joy-al attitude of Prince Azim 

Jah. Major Lvona BiOl corraboratc!! tfic valuo 
of tbt Prince's loyalty* an(i the serriecs that he rcnderiMl iu 
ketipin^ at peace and in quiet the Mussaliuan population of 
Triplieaue where the Kowflb’a fiimily had Jonjr settled. Bdl 
goes so far os to aay that the considerations for the retentinn 
nf the Nuwitl^ithip At I hat apeadr were so urgent and inaistcnt 
tiiai lie conetudo !;: — ** 1 am liiatiiietly of opinion that if thei'a 
had been nci Nswnb of the Cam a tic, we ougtit to iiave invented 
one, A prince »o sUiiated, residing at one of the great rentnw 
of our power, with so mueh to lose and so littie to expect from 
any dixlurhnnec, could not ho anything but conservative in 
politics and moderate in religion and in a time of religious 
revival or excitement he could be held reaponsihtc for the 
mauDBr in which he made n«e of his influence.”f 


• Empire fn iaStu by E. Dali (new eO, by C. S. Srlalvafli- 

ehn-t. ISSbl—Lattsr V—(pp. lS7-8). 

Madras Goverameal far 
TMn£? J^**il*Alim Jah> claim waa Onally rejected. But tlie 

““ the attentioa of tte autbarltlca; and 
wAvtif w^ at that time tn Madtaa, oa well aa men of bla 

aB«i *.B, **** Prince not ta look upon tain decfRlnn ta 

B^rad II. *01 cornpromtae ttiaoe rlgbla which had been 

4 la the WaUujBh familr "by four ealemn trctniea and raiined 
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In 1855, on tbc dtHrli of tlic lost titular Nawab of the 

The Cbc])auk (ilmiani Mull a im ma d Ghana, Govoni- 

Polacc a^nlnpd Jnont resolved to aliolish the titJo and to 

mtiif* Nmvab'a military 

forces weTK disbonded and all the building 
and land occupied by bm in Giiepauk were suJd by ^public 
auction and ueqnired by Go^^immeni. The Chepauk Palaeo 
come to bo utilised for the nceommodatiou of the Board «f 
Revenue and the P. W. B. Sccreturinl ^ and the gruunds to tbe 
weat of it Here allotted as playing-fielde j while the Government 
iiouae compound wus added to largely on iia 
The ginunds of the Chepauk Palace estended from the moutii 
of the C'ooum la the Pyeroft's Road and on the west aa far as 
Beil a Road. The whole enclosure was surrounded by a widl 


l»y the autoerapb letters of roar Erliish ^voreiaasThe SccieUuw 
of State. Sir Charles WtKKl, wiia aealn ami oKftia pressed w cenf^ 
Lho tltlo of Nuwab on Aalm Jnh. Tlio Home Government, when 
Mr. Vernan Smiui was President of tbe Board of Control, bail con 
armed ihe detloion arrived at by Lords Uarrla and Dulhousle. Sir 
Cilnrles wan now told by his nmclal advisers tbst If bn ahonld grant 

tfvvnwd the declalone of Lord CJIvn, Lord 
ncltnslcjr. Lord Ualhousle and Lord Harris and would have eatalled 
on India the m inch let of mare royal [ixippols wboae ancesual nnm«n 
nad dynssUc iraditioim made them on on tiie mllylns pointa of 
aiooffecUon and treason." sir ^iUgemon Wool. Private SecPitary to 
Sir Chnrks Wood and. Inirw, to tbe JKamuls of Hifirm. declsHid that 
thoM appenia wore founded on “erroneas sronnds and tnareumre 
stetemeniii. istr Charles Wood, while deel lulus to disturb the decision 
w Iho Court of Dlieetors, eurefuiiy sbetaincd from upholdlnir n -* 
deoiaieh on ita intrinsic merlla Finally, owUiff to Increuslnn presan™ 
fie hiid to raise Prints Aaim J.ili's nJlowanto to Itn. JSu.biflf a yivir nnd 
also 10 consent to recemilae his posfllou ua ibit ol tho •Ktrst Noble 
dun- or ihe Cniniule, The tlGo of the Prinoe of Aroot was canferrod 
en Prince Aitm Jab and Ills descendants In 1887 by the Queen's Letter 
Patent, dated 5nd August the Prince was given the tlUo nf 

Amir.i-Arcof <or Prince of AreotJ with sucoenKlon is his four sous 
nud one urutidwin who was to he sclecled by Her Majesty iht> Queeu. 
Tlie Prlncu «uU bis succeasoro in title were exempted fiotu the Juris, 
dlctloti of tte civil eourlv. The title and honours and the berDetna] 
portion of the pension noslguod to the family should be continued 
lo ft rcpreaentatlvn in the male lino of Prince Asim Job- but tbe 
succewlim wus in the droi instance to bo to the four jsons of Aalm j»h 
In ouch order ns be might flx. It is eratifylitg lo note that, receniiy 
the title of Hh» Hlghneu was conferred on the present Prin^ 
of Arcot, Sir Gbolaiti Muhnnuuod At I Khan Bnhftdiir, G.C.I.R. 
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Hnd the main entrance was a massive triple-archctl gateway on 
ibe WidlajaL Road neac the present rcsidcncfi of tho Private 
Secretary' to H. E. The (juvernor- There were guard-roomw 
and the tiaqqur kkam above the gateway and a placa of artna 
within it. The main palace conabded of two blockn, the 
southern called the Kalaa minimi, bo called from its email domes 
and the northern, caJJed tlic llumayun IVIubal and the Diwan 
tf lirttin the lust of which euiititined the Durbar Uni I Kalsa 
HlahaJ is now part ol the P. VT. D* Siwretarint buildingSj and 
the uortbern structures accommodate the otItec.s of Ihc Ruin'd of 
Revenue. The tower betwTcn the two was later on added by 
the British OovemnieUt. AVithiii the enclosure there were 
hurruelcH for sepoys, elephant stables etc.; and a ufllul-ing 
battery wua situated on the site of the present ijeoato Douse. 
The residence of the i'rineipal of the Predclcncy College was 
the court of justice. The “ Marine Villa**, recently demolished 
to provide the silc for the Tlnivci^ity Library and AdministrO' 
tive Buildings, was known os the Nawal>’K Octagon and 
duuhilcj^ served as & bathing pavilion at the mouth of the 
Coouin which was thcii, ftoinparativcly, free-flowing. 

In the time of the Governorsiliip of l<ord Harris the India a 
Tb« SfAtlru Mutiny shook Huiduabm and endangered 
Aimj juii) Oie British dominion for the time lieing. Portu* 
Mutiny nately the Presidency of Madras waj^ free ffotn 

the mntaminotiOD of the Mutiny. Loivl Hairis very closely 
co-opeiiiteil wHih Lord C'aiiamg, the liovemor-Oencrnl. Their 
friendship datud from their boyhood days; the sritecedA-'nta nf 
Lord Harris wete coloulal; and he found in Mtidrnfi a gTcatly 
suitable held for his tolcnhi of administration. Tiic iluJrus 
wpoys had, indeed, been greatly discontented about Ibdl end 
two regiments were actually about to refuse to enil»irk for the 
China War then pending, A few yearu later, the ^farquis of 
Twecdd«le had to promise them extra allowances at the rates 
laid down Cor service in Burma when they were oi'dered to go 
for son-ice to Rind, But now several causea (lontributed to 
keep the hliitlrna Army loyal to the Britisb power. Mr. Hovcll- 


A Period of Rapid Progress (1837 — 1839) 

Thurlow, a contemporary writer and very sympathetic to the 
Indian aspirations of the time, thus explains the loyalty of the 
Madras sepoys;—“ Not only were they of lower caste and less 
open to religioi^ impulse than the sepoys of the other 
Presidencies—not only had they known us longest and watched 
with envy our successive conquests over the warlike races or 
more northern India, to whose hard terms they had so often 
bent—but they, and they alone, had, owing to their maritime 
position, full oppoiiumties of judging of our vast resources* 
Yet the fact that the nature of this people is not prone to 
mutiny, does not detract from the credit due to Lord Harris, 
who, knowing them as a ruler shoiild his subjects, turned his 
knowledge to the best account, and, by dismantling his own 
Presidency of both guns and men, enabled Lord Canning and 
Lord Clyde to reconquer Northern India. (Page 26, The 
Company and the Crown, (1925 edition). 

John Bruce Norton deplored Lord Harris’s concurrence with 
the Governor-General in the matter of the abolition of the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic and the Eaj of Tanjore. He says 
that he was bound hand and foot by the Supreme Government 
which rendered nugatory all his best considered projects for 
reforuL Greater success attended his educational efforts; and 
to it we will now turn our attention. 

The University Board which was originally started by Lord 
Development Elphjnstone in 1841 was reorganised by Sir 
ot the High Henry Pottinger in 1852, and started its work 
School comprehensive minute dated 2nd July 

1852, “ not only for promoting the successful progress of the 
institution (High School) under their own immediate charge, 
but also towards organising other institutions with a view to 
the more general diffusion of education throughout the 
Presidency. According to the revised scheme put forward by 
the Board, provision was to be made for the establishment of 
a Primary School and a Collegiate Depaitment in the so-called 
Madras University in addition to the existing High School; 
and also for the formation of normal classes for training 
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teachers both in English and in the vernacular languages. The 
Primary School, which was to serve as a feeder to the High 
School was to be started, especially as Paehaiyappa's Central 
School, which had been established a short time before, under 
the management of an Indian Trust Board, was found 
inadequate as a feeder. The Collegiate Department was to 
impart instruction in Literature and Science and four 
Professors teaching Mathematics and Physical Science, History, 
l^olitical Economy and Mental and Sloral Philosophy, English 
Literature and Composition and Law respectively, were to be 
appointed. The recommendations for the starting of Provincial 
Scliools and for giving grants-in-aid were repeated. 

Government considered that so far as the starting of the 
Collegiate Department was concerned, the scheme was prema¬ 
ture; but ultimately, under repeated pressure from the Board, 
the Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, took upon himself the 
responsibility for sanctioning the entire scheme with the 
exception of the law class which was referred to the Court 
of Directors for orders. For some time there was difRculty in 
filling up the classes both in the High School and in the 
Collegiate Department; and it was thought that the fee charged, 
rupees four, was too high. So in 1853 the rate was brought 
down to two rupees in the College and the High School and 
one rupee in the Primary School ; and “ this reduction was 
followed by the immediate accession of some fifty scholars to 
the senior department.” 

The Despatch of 1854 marks a momentous epoch in the 
The iQduciUion modem Indian education. It has 

Despatch of been described as the ]Magna Charta of 
1854 English Education in India” and ” as the 

Intellectual Charter of India.” The Despatch, dated 19th of 
July 1854, was issued by the Court of Directoi'S and was very 
lengthy, containing as many as a hundred paragraphs. In his 
minute on the Despatch, Lord Dalhousie declared that it 
eontained scheme of education for all India, far wider and 
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more comprehensive than the Local or Supreme Government 
could ever have ventured to suggest.” The Despatch embraced 
within its scope vernacular schools throughout the districts; the 
improvement and wider extension of education, both European 
and vernacular; the constitution of a separate Department of 
Education in all the Local Governments; the starting of 
Universities at the three Presidencies, to which all educational 
institutions supported by Government or by private cfEort 
might be aHiliated; and “above all the glorious measure of 
grants-in-aid to all schools without reference to caste or creed. ’ * 
The Despatch directed the attention of Government to the 
importance of placing “ the means of acquiring useful and 
practical knowiedge within the reach of the great mass of the 
people.” It declared that English w^as to be the medium of 
instniction in the higher branches and the vernacular in the 
lower ones; English was to be taught wherever there was a 
demand for it; but it wms “not to be substituted for the 
vernacular languages of the country,” 

The creation of the Department of Public Instruction 
JPepartment necessitated the appointment of a Director of 
of Public Public Intruction, though the Madras Governor 
was for a Secretary for the Education Depart¬ 
ment on a par with the Secretaries of the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments; and Sir A. J. Arbuthnot 
was the first Director; he rose to be afterwards acting Governor 
of Madras, and Member of the Supreme Council, as well as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras and Calcutta Universities. He 
was the author of Selections from the Minutes of Sir Thomas 
Munro; Life of Lord Clive", and a number of articles in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He re-organiscd tite 
“University into the Presidency College with a Law Department 
attached to it and established a Normal School for teachers in 
1855-6.” 

The first important notification of the new Department was 
that of revised rules for regulating grauts-in-aid of approved 
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private schools and other institutions and was dated 26tli 
Augustj 1856, Grants*in-aid were only to extend and improve 
secular education and to be given only to recognised schools 
with an assurance of permanence. 

Soon afterwards the University of Bladras was incorporated 
by Act No. XXVII of 1857 of the Legislative 
Council of India. It had a Senate and four 
of MaUrBs Faculties (Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil 
Engineering) and conducted from 1857-8, the 
entrance and B.A. examinations. It aimed at 
the consolidation of education in the province and was based on 
the model of the London University. The examinations were 
to test the possession of knowlegde thoroughly assimilated and 
recognise it by a degree. The first Senate was appointed and 
the regulations and bye-laws were drawn up in 1857-8. 

A Commission of three persons, of whom John Bruce Norton 
was one, was appointed by the Government of Madras to moke 
investigations into alleged cases of torture by the revenue 
officials for collecting arrears and by the police for extorting 
confessions. The Commission submitted their report in April 
1855 and Govemment acted upon their recommendations and 


deprived revenue subordinates of their powers of punishing, 
while the police was reorganised. It is interesting to know that 
the Commissioners considered that several Indian officials might 
be safely entrusted with as much power as could be given to 
any European. They said as follows:— 

“ It is gratifying to know that among the present there 
Torture among the rising generation of 

Com^ssian of Hindoos there wiU be probably many more, who 
would not look to place as the opportunity of 
amassing riches by dishonest or oppressive practices; and to 
whom the liberties and welfare of their fellow-countrymen 
might be safely committed. Some such there are at the present 
moment exercising authority with high advantage to the people 

in the Provinces. Wherever and whenever such men can be 
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found we would advocate their employment. Our aim is to 
guard the Natives against themselves, such as they are now.” 

It is gratifying that in the Presidency City eases of torture 
by the underlings of Government were altogether absent on 
account of the fact that the revenue and police officials were 
entirely different bodies of sen^ants, the fornier having no police 
powers w^hatever and the latter being under the Chief Magistrate 
w^ho was also the Superintendent of Police for the City. 
Moreover, the law was too quick and too strong w^ithin the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the people were too 
independent to allow torture to prevail. According to the 
report of an official, the situation waa entirely satisfactory in 
the city. “ The Kevenue Officers here are in fear of the Police 
authorities. That they must act as an important cheek is clear, 
nor w^ould they permit a Native Eevenue Collector to assault 
any one in their view\ even if the party ill-treated did not 
himself complain; but a still greater preventive is the character 
of the people themselves, not one of whom would submit to any 
ill usage, without resenting it on the spot, summoning the party 
to the Police Office, or, what is still more likely, suing him in 
the Supreme or Petty Court for damages. We have no evidence 
before us of torture used by the Police to extort confessions; we 
know that for some years past the Supreme Court has exercised 
a wholesome degree of restraint upon the Madras Police; and 
that the depositions forwarded to the Crown office are com¬ 
paratively but seldom accompanied by any confession of the 
prisoner,” 

The Guindy Government House which had been already 
acquired, wm greatly improved by Lord Elphinstone to whom 
it owes its present form which is marked by considerable skill 
and taste. The expenses of its improvement w^ere great. But 
Elphinstone cared little enough for that. Thus, an eye witness 
of the events of those years, W. T, Munro, describes the 
improvements effected by Lord Elpliinstone in the Guindy 
Lodge. ”The making of roads w^as a feature of his administra¬ 
tion; especially the grand militarj’^ road to Bangalore; and 
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oat of tbt uxiiinDte for th&t, onouf^h miglit bfi wjtieisxpd to (io 
the needful for Gumdj Park. When ft prlvute 
rosidciice, the entr^’ iraa by a ootumon frateway 
sou-TT^twatd; bat tliE to catro tho 

eye of imy riflitor to real on out-bouaai^> and 
(rther small buiJdinga; ibis npproucli ivfls elosod on a new on^ 
being mmh. To offset it^ the nick wm eut away, t^o efomo extent, 
from a spur of tJie Tjittlc Mount. Thence e broadp and liand- 
liome road was foiinctJ; ninniug dircetp until a Curve presented 
the nttw "Elpbinstone fOQiede full in vie’w^ tlie spialt buildius^ 
being skilfully iMinf^^nled by rapidl.v tfimviiig jtnd sbruUs. 
Tbp Raid fa^^ode, and a riicreption hall w'ere additions to the older 
mnnaioii/" (hfmhmima tiyfeG)—pp. 73^9), 


The Gorfri-n- 
incnt Hdiu«, 

OolflUj'^ 

ifnprOTC!| 


Th« lUuk 
Town 


of iht Cilif ribnaf 1 B 55 . 

A piclurp of the Uit}^ as it wiik filaiiit 1^55, ia given in 
Pharooh*$ Oiiictftt'r of Sfouthern Jndi^j, published in ISfifi- It 
couLiiiiiJH lifimc instmetivo matter u}mui the appoaranec and 
special feahirps of the old eity. 

'^Tbo Black Towrip or that jmrt of Jlladras eotoptH.^lietider! 

within tlie waJJs^ lie^ very low. It is in aomo 
places actnaUy below ibe level of the sea, 
aja^airiKt the inroads of which, il waa found 
necGsaai*;^'^ eonip yeans ago, to protect the town by a strong Htune 
bulwark. Tlmw broad streets mtersfs^t the towiip running north 
and south, divldbig it into nearly four wjual paii^. They 
possess an air of respectability, iire well builtp and eonlain many 
temeed upper^roomwi dwellings. Among the buildings are the 
principal European abops, Putehaeappab'a Native School, the 
CoTOKiimrint Offlw, the Jail, tlip Blnck Town Afiile rmd Fomalif 
Oinhan Sikhoolii, nhureh Aliftsioii Chnpel, Block Town Church, 
Weakyan Chapel, Fi-w Church Missioti Boiifie, &c. The jaiiior 
Sirwts, Cliiefly ixjcupicd by Llio Natives, are numorous, irregular, 
ftnil ftf variuiiR dimensions. Mary of tliom nre estremcly iiarmvr 
and ilUventilated. The form of Ihcsa houses resembleH Ihul of 
^'"**^* dwellings throtighont Indin; it in « hollow 
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Th9 

huippiy 


thi^ rooniii opening Into a conrt-vBrd in the oentrej 
wliidi ijUlf^tK] by ont! dour Iruui the Atieot. Tbi^ uHortuaily 
the privacy so niueh desiderated by the Kative^ but at 
the Eiame time pi^fvrnls proper veiililiiLionp and la the sinureo 
of muny dlsoaM:ii. The streets, with few e^ceeptiunSp have drains 
on both sides which are deep and narrow, and besides there are 
tbree oommon aower>E ninning from the eastern part of the to^m 
tuaiirdii the aen. The system of dJainge, however^ is far from 
perfect, and the full to the aea very aligJit. 

Madras is aniply supplied with vrater of a remarkubly 
pure imd t?ood quality, from wells varying in 
depth from 20 to 30 feeiH The water ubiauiud 
from the wsEIh in u uertam endotiurc near the 
nortlij well known oa the " Seven Wells/" is especially valued 
for ha purity, which is prttjcrvcd for a length of titna at sea. 
Thu wella me 10 in number, though some are choked up. Only 
2 arc in use, and tho^ 4 iione yield 264^000 gulluiai in 21 houi^^ 
Public water works arc areL-icd in this cnclosuxe, and two 
nasurvuini have been cumitructed, one in the Fort, the uthei- 
midway betwreu the Fort imd ihe Tuwti, which arc daily filled 
from the wella by meuna of mclal pipceu^' 

The mai'kctJi of Madras ana well supplied with bcefj 
muUon, veal, kid, etc., of a fsur quality, and 
at modem to pri<HK. Fowls, oapone, ducka, 
turkeys, ge«ae, etc. arc ahvO plontiiul. There is 
on ample supply of excellent fish of dUTerent tinds, aud vegetabl«j 
of every vuriely such os potaloes, tuntips, euiruU^ cabbages, 
knoikoJe, beans, greens, sweet poLaLocaj yams, unions, salad, 
brinjals, cucumbers^ and gourds. Jbbeo and all tbo other grains 
of the country are of course abundant^ Fruits Jire Ukt^wiso 
plentiful. The maiiggea^ phtnitiimi^ pmc-uppleSj cusiard-apploiti 
oranget}, gnipf-ii, Jack-Iruit, and gunvas, arc of jiu o^cclkut 
quality.'' 

“Three respectably family hotcb have lately been set up 
near the Mount Road, and there is a Club which 
Hotels from the completeness of it« a^'ungtmienij 
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and the economy of its charges^ a great aeconmiodutioii to the 
residents, and visitors of the town/' 

hi ducat ion has not made the same progress at as 

at the other Presidencies. A few years ago the 
University was founded by Lord Elphinstoiie 
for the particular advantage of the Hindoos, but it has not 
been sufiSciently made use of by the Natives. This is the more 
to be lamented and wondered at, because some of the greatest 
men India ever knew, have so often borne testimony to the 
invaluable assistance Natives are capable, when educated, of 
rendering to the State.'' 

There is an infirinary for the purpose of receiving and 
Charitable affording medical aid to the Native poor of the 
and other Presidency; a General Hospital for the reeep- 
tutioos both European and Native sick; a 

Medical School ; a Lunatic Asylum ; an Eye Infirmary; 
a Lying in Hospital; a Male and Female Orphan Asylum 
(Militaiy); Missionary, Protestant Charity, Free, and Gram¬ 
mar Schools; and Institution for the education of the 
daughters of Europeans and their descendants; Literaiy and 
Horticultoal and Native Education Societies; a Polytechnic 
Institution; Masonic Lodges; Friend-in-Need, and Temperance 
Societies, etc. There ai'e likewise numerous Keiigious Societies, 
founded with the riew of diflfusing the light of the Gospel 
among the heathen, and giving religious as weU as secular 
instruction, to many hundreds of East Indian and Native 
children of both sexes.'' 

Social life among the Europeans in Madras has been 
somewhat sarcastically described by John 
Bruce Norton incidentally, in the course of his 
' A Letter to Robert Lowe, Esq,^ Joi%t 
the Board of Comiroly on the Co'ndition and 
Reqaircmcnis of ike Presidemfj of Madras, (1854). It is as 
follows: Men are all so completely engrossed in the 

occupations of the hour, that they have neither the time nor the 

ta^ for such inquiries; The nece^ary labours of the day are 
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80 e:diaastmg that in the evening the mind is glad to revive 
itself by the lightest possible recreations, and the body “plenus 
Baechipinguisque ferinae” is consigned to attitudes of repose 
common only to India and America. Small talk moves in an 
endless cycle of tittle-tutUe, scandal, Mount-Boad dust, punkaLs, 
and musquitocs. I have not six time during my residence in India 
listened to any thing which I would dignify by the name of 
“conversation”; generally it is fatiguing from its unsuppor table 
sameness,—one does not require, with the theiiuometer ranging 
from 84 degrees to HO degrees, to be informed twenty times 
a day that the land-wind is very hot, or that the sea breeze 
is compai'atively cool; the musquitoes are very capable of 
advocating their o^vn cause: and Mount Hoad dust would redden 
whiskers and spoil bonnets, even were the fact not nightly 
chronicled at every dinner-table in Madi'as; neither can one 
listen for ever to the hair-breadth escapes of Smith, whose arm 
the wounded tiger munched; or Jones, on cither side whose 
prostrate body the infuriated elephant dug deep his tusks into 
the soil; or- of Bobinson, half whose brcceh was saved from the 
searching claw« of the too-ciosely-hugging bear, only by the 
interposition of the providential mass of “ w'hitey brown ” 
wherewith his shooting jacket pocket was stuffed.” 

The smoking of the hookah which was in vogue among 
Europeans in the ISth century gradually 
declined in popularity. In the twenties of the 
and the nineteenth century retired Anglo-Indians still 

paianqaia them to England their hookahs. In 

1840 it was stiU a common enough feature. Twenty years later, 
according to Colonel Yule, there were only six hookah-smokers 
in the Madras Presidency. Hookahs were not, however, 
admitted in the ball-room though they were tolerated in the 
supper and card rooms and even in the theatre-boxes. The 
hookah was replaced by the cheroot or cigar which was first 
used only by the lower orders and whose smell was abominated 
by some. The palanquin of the better sort was a highly 
ornamented one with cushions and curtains. “The occupant 
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ruvliiMjd ut fuU length, and was ofLuiU aiippUad i^ith a spactaliy 
dttiiigtuKl IiiKikah, st which he could puff os he was barui: along 
to business, Tbo ' nauIkctMi’ or ^nHulkce’ was a further 
claborntton. The frame was five feet by four, the sides richly 
carved woodwork, while mside was a chair with piliowa. This 
was carried by eight men. Along with the hookah, the 
palanquin quickly declined about this time. Tims Madras 
survived the crisis of the Mutiny and passed on to the sixties 
and to tho Governorship of Sir Charles Trevelyan, (ncr, March) 
igsa). 
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PORTY YEAns OF llADRAS HISTORY (1B50—IDOO) 

Sir CJiarlea Travt'.Iyany Gav^^m{}r —1S601 

liORD Harrifj wrts followed in the OOTcmorship of Madrau 
Sir Charlo^'i Edward Trovevtan, K.C.B.p a brotUer-in-Ijiw of Ijotil 
jlfacfinilay and a very notahle B^iire iri British public life in 
I he middle ol ihe IJltJi ceBtui^-. Trevcljrau had entered the 
Company'a serv ice ils early ds 1826; and he had been, from the 
ver>' be^nnin^ of his qffieiiil raipcr^ a e^iuragefius ebampiou 
of purity and absolutely fearless; end his ealJy denilueiation 
of lihi superior, the Heaideut at Delhip raised a per feet atom 
against him^ hut flen^erl aw an important step in setting the high 
aland art! of purity that has marked the Brltlah adrainistration 
in India. Ultimately^ Trevelyan emerged triumphant out ol 
the at niggle^ through and iiudoi' the protection of tho Governor- 
Cieiierah I^rd WiIIuliu Bentiiickp who orden^l nii incpiiry iiiLii 
tlie rdf air and, after ii^ outerime in his lisonenitioTip licvame \m 
puIron and friend. Macaulay sLcter,, FTannah Morc^ tiecaiae hiH 
wife nnd was largely rfsponsilile for his being |K>1is1iial up in 
manners, hlneaulay was Law Mcinla^r of Caiincil at lhat litno 
in Cnlfuttffl; and aoqn after he rrlimh I he Trcvclyaiirt rdsn 
returne<l with him to "Rnglanil and utiiyeil on Lhcra ronlmty 
tn ofl expeetations. Strangely enongh, Charlfs Trevelyan was 
appointed Assistant Secretary' to the BriiiAh Treasury in 
January" 1840^ although it wna very unuaual then to eBFant 
cxehangea between the Home and tho Comfsany's Scrviccri, 
Trevelyan remained in England for nearly SO yearsp oeeiipyin^ 
n leading poaitton in Whitehall and retunu'^l to ludJa in iBfill 
to take up the Oovernorsbip qf Madras when the luHt suiuIk nf 
the life of hia famous brother-in-law, Macrnuluyp fast 

running out. 

Trevelyan became: the (Invemor of Madms early in Iflfjt), 
In all respeota except onCj hin ndmluiHlratiun al Madras waa 
pattleularly successfuL He was? deemed iq be one of the mtot 
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zealous and competent of Indian Governors, and bade fair to 
rival the services and the popularity of Sir Thomas Miinro. 

With reference to the city of JIadras, Trevelyan converted 
« , . , the open Esplanade outside the now-demolished 

the People’s west wall of Black Town into a fine park which 
has since been known as the People’s Park* He 
also took vigorous measures to build up an effective and suffi¬ 
cient supply of fresh water for drinking puiposes; and his name 
is still associated with the Trevelyan Basin near Elephant Gate, 
though the Basin itself is no longer used for the original purpose 
for which it w^as intended. Trevelyan’s rash act in recording 
in hia Council a minute of their difference of opinion from the 
Governor-General and his Coimeil over the question of tlie fresh 
tajmtion involved in the new budget of Sir dames Wilson, the 
Finance Member of the Govcinment of India, was a In each of 
administrative custom and propriety, astonishing in so 
experienced a public servant. The discipline of the service 
required his recall from the Governorship in May 1860 j and the 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, who vras one of hia oldest 
friends and admirers, carefully declared in public docuinents 
that Trevelyan’s administration of Madras had, in all other 
resx>ects, been of the greatest service* Trevelyan was recalled; 
but Wilson had to remodel his budget impasing the income tax* 
Two years later, Trevelyan was compensated for his temporary 
disgrace with remarkable triumph when Wood and 

Palmerston sent him out to Calcutta as Financial Member oE 
Council, because the financial views that he had so unwisely 
made public w^ere found to have been just* His private letters 
seem to indicate that he never repented of the action that cast 
him so dear, but which, in his opinion, led to the ultimate 
triumph of his policy*”* 

Walter Bagehot thus wrote in the Economist of 1862, 
November 8, of the recall of Trevelyan from the Madras 
Governorship, There is but little need to refer to the publiea- 

• “Sir George Otto Tre\^e1yan; A Memoir": by G, M* Trevelyan 
51 , 
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1 I * 

tion by Sir Charles Trevelyan of the now celebrated Madras 
despatches, and his consequent recall by the Secretary of State 
for India. He vras then recalled, not for erroneoas doctrines 
in finance, not for a single doctrine which he combated, but for 
palpable and plain insubordination. There is, and must be, a 
Supreme Government in India; Mr. Wilson was, for the time, 
the authorised and recognised organ of that Government, 
Ti-evelyan revolted against the policy of Mr. Wilson, and had 
paid the inevitable penalty. 

“The publication of the Madras despatch was a monstrous 
act of misjudgment and insubordination, but it was only an 
aggravated outbreak of an inherent disposition. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has many eminent qualities,—great acuteness, great 
industry, an ardent though ill-regulated public zeal,—but he 
never was a safe man; he never had a sound and simple 
judgment; from vanity or from some better motive, he has 
never been very willing to confine himself to his proper sphere, 
especially when it was a subordinate one. These are the very 
opposite qualities to those which India requires in the situation 
to which he has been appointed.“* 

Sir II. G, and Sir 'WUUam. Denison {1861'66) 

After the retirement of Trevelyan, Sir Henry George 
Ward, Kt, who had been Governor of Ceylon and helped to 
send the English troops from that Island to India in the crisis 
of the Mutiny, was appointed Governor, but died of cholera 
within a month of his taking charge. A statute of his was 
erected at Kandy in Ceylon. Then came Col. Sir William 
Denison, K.C.B., who was in ofiSce from February 1861-- 
Mr. W. A. Morehead of the Madras Civil Service having acted 
in the interval, as also during the interregnum between Trevelyan 
and Ward—for five years. Denison had been Governor of New 
South Wales and titular Governor-General of Australia before 
he came to Madras. He was an army engineer by profession 
and held very strong views on military questions and did not 

• Page 257, The Servant of All (1927) by Emilie I. Barrington, 
Vol. II. 
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core to coDceal tit 4^11 hm unjustly formed and nnfavourable 
estiniatc of the character of the ualives of Intlia. lie 
strongly opposed to the admi^ion of Indians into the Legislative 
CouneiLn juid even to the establlahinent of Provincial Legislaturi"! 
os required by tbe India Councila Act at lfi6L 

S<mc Madras Publicists of th^ Timt, 
r;ii3Eu1u Lakahminarasti Chatty was tbo ruremust of the Tndisn 
pubJicbfta of Idadras at the time. He hod fought several sturdy 
fighto with the Kuropean missionaries over their proselytizing 
praciie^w. lie published the Uresani, which wiik fKHaihly the 
earliest JJiiidu perlcidiejil of Madras and whick waa issued for 
the ffrst time in Uetober 1S44. The CriSircffn^ was intended to 
act as a comsetivc to the Record which wna the dediired 
inisHionary organ* LakshtninanLHii Chatty came under the 
odium of the tustH-ntivn officials of Uovemment who smarted 
under its scathing criticism and who denied to the Cres^^nt 
the privileges enjoyed by the other newspapers of the day. 
With the help of Llio doughty Geoi^e Norton and John Bruce 
Norton, Lakshminarasu Chetty suceesaMly defi-atial un Jitteinpt 
tti [titrofhu^e the Rihlo hs a test-book in Government schools, 
lie aLso hclfied to bring to the notice of Parliament the 
emplojiucnt of torture in the coliectlon of revenue arrears and 
tiu» institution of a conimission for inquiry Into iU Ho was 
the chief guiding ckment in the earliest political aasocmtiuii 
of Madras, the Aladras Native AscwcialiaUp which was the fore¬ 
runner and parent of the aiadras Moliajana Sabha. In 
recoguititin of the eon'ices that he rendered to the p-aoplo and 
to the city, Mr. Chetty wait made in 1861 a C.S,L ^ and two 
ycora later he was appointed a Mem1>cr of the Madras Lcgislativij 
Council on the df^jith of the Hon'We Blr. V, Hadiigopachiirlii^ 
who was the first Indian to luj nominated to the newly fonOLUl 
Council of Ifadraa. Another prominent Indian of those dayu 
waa Mr. C. V. Rangauadha Sastri who rose to be Interpreter 
in the Supreme Court. He was an efficient master of Sanskrit 
legal literature and hts elucidation of tho Dharma Sastra texts 
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was so very clear that not a single intricate point of Hindu 
Law was decided without his opinion being taken. He was 
greatly admired by Sir Christopher Eawlinson, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and introduced by him to Governor 
Trevelyan ^ the most distinguished Indian in Madras. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan soon became an ardent admirer of Banganadha 
Sastri, invited him frequently to Government House and 
discussed with him numerous problems concerning the social 
condition of the Hindus. Mr. Sastri subsequently rose to be 
Judge of the Small Causes Court. Besides In d i an languages, 
Mr. Sastri had learnt Arabic and Persian. He was so physically 
well-built and museularly developed that the formation of 
his body was a matter of surprise to many an Englishman. 
He was an ardent admirer of Indian gymnastics; and the 
firmness with which he sat on the saddle astonished many 
Englishmen. “As time rolled on, the fund of his knowledge 
increased proportionately. In every field of knowledge which 
he entered he walked with giant strides. He came to be lionized 
wherever he went, and his scholarship was the talk of the day. 
He enjoyed the confidence of successive Governors, and every 
one of them treated him with marked consideration. His Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos was his sincere admirer, 
and it was he that induced Kanganadha Sastri to add German 
to his store of knowledge.”* 

Among other prominent Madrasis of the time may be 
mentioned C. V. Eangachailu, who made a great namo for 
himself in Mysore as the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
and later as the first Diwan of the restored Maharaja; Pundi 
Runganadha Mudaliar, whose collegiate and professorial career 
was a most brilliant one and who was famous not only as a 
teacher but as a public w'orker; Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
an eminent publicist who made his best mark some time 
later; and above all. Sir A. SeshaijTU Sastri. These men 
formed a most brilliant galaxy of Indian talents, who enriched 

• Representative IndiCTis by G. Paramesvaraa Filial (End edition, 
1902): p. 150. 
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the social and political life of Madras in the latter half of the 
19th century. 


Gazulu Lakshminarasu Chetty enlisted the sympathies of 
John Brighton on behalf of the people of India. He was the 
earliest public agitator in Madras, as his compeers, Bam Gopal 
Ghose and Naoroji Fiirdunji, were in Bengal and Bombay,, 
respectively. His fit successor in the political field was Salem 
Bamaswami Mudaliar. Among educationists, Bunganadha 
Mudaliar and the well-known T. Gopal Bao stood out very 
pro min ently. Not the least service that these people did was the 
vitalisation of the Indian Press, both Bnglish and vernacular, 
which was subsequently developed by G. Subrahmanya Ayyar, 
the veteran Congressman, and his colleague, Ihl. Viraraghava* 
eharya, who started and worked up the Hindu that soon 
became a most powerful instrument of public opinion under 
the watchful guidance and control of the late Mr. S. Kasturi- 
ranga Aj-yangar, Baja Sir T. Madhava Bao, though he spent 
the bulk of his active life away from Madras, and Sir T. 
Muthuswami Ayyar, the first Indian Judge on the Madras High 
Court, formed part of this brilliant galaxy that built up Madras 
traditions in those decades. Sir Madhava Bao belonged to the 
intellectual type of Diwan Pumayya of Mysore and was 


greatly the superior of “Wellesley’s typical Brahman Minister,” 
It was in Sir AVilliam Henison’s time that the High Court 


of Madras urns created by amalgamating the 
Supreme and Sudder Courts. Even in 1852-53, 
a Committee on East India Affairs had opined 
that it was desirable that the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts should be consolidated into one in each Presi- 


Constitution 
of the High 
COTlTt 


dency so that the legal training of the EngUsh lawyers of the 
former tribunal might be strengthened by the intimate know¬ 
ledge of the customs, Jiabits and laws of the Indians possessed 
by the judges and vakils of the Sudder Courts. The jurisdiction 
and powers of the High Court were to be fixed by Letters 

Patent. The first chai-ter of the Madras High Court was dated 
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26th June 1862; and there was a subsequent charter which was 
issued in 1865. The Supreme Court, however, continued to 
survive as a distinct branch of the High Court, namely, in its 
Original Side; and the law or equity which it enforced on that 
side as also the criminal and admiralty, testamentary and 
matrimonial jurigdictioii were the same as those of the old 
Supreme Court tribunal. The rules of law, equity and good 
conscience applied by the Appellate Side of the old High Court 
wliich was the successor of the old Sadder Courts were distinct 
from those of the Original Side. 

Among the Indian lawj^ers who were famous at the time and 
The itidlan rendered illustrious the IMadras High 

Lawyers of Court, was the Hon'bleMr* V, Sadagopacharlu, 
the time ^ lawyer of remarkable talents. His 

early death in 1863 cut short a career of great promise which 
rivalled almost that of his contemporary, Prosanna Comar Tagore 
of Calcutta, so well imown for his great legal erudition and philan¬ 
thropy. The chain of legal eminence, the first link of which 
was thus forged by Mr. Sadagopacharlu, haa been lengthened 
and strengthened in the succeeding decades by such legal iumi* 
naries as Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and Sir V. Bashyam 
Aiyangar in the last century, ilr. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, 
S. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Sir S, Yaradachariar and Sir AUadi 
Krishnaswami A^yar, besides several othei^ of equal or lesser 
distinction, who have made the Madras High Court one of the 
most eminent among Indian tribunals for its juristic aciunen 
and for^sic abilities. 

Sir WiUiam Denison was an experienced authority on publie 
works, roads, railways, etc.; while he was 
Governor of Madras he was summoned to 
Calcutta on the death of Lord Elgin and acted 
as Viceroy for six weeks till Sir John 
LawTence assumed charge, 
career as Viceroy, he conducted 


Sir Wlliiam 
Denison be¬ 
comes acting 
Viceroy 
(Deer. ISea— 
Jany. 1S04> 


sc. During lus short 


a campaign 
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flJittimi iKc Sitano atronghuW of ninduatani riituitics. IIo 
retired finin ^kftidrns in March 1 S 66 and wrote sc^^eml worha, 
including one entiiled "Varieties of Viceregal Life, (1870) 
iKHiidEQf several cssa 3 'is on aocisl and cducatiotia] Hiilijeeia. 

Lord Napizr Govemor (1866-72) 

The nest tiOTcmor was Lord Napier of Jlcrchisfotjn anti 
f'irst Baron uf Ettiidc. He was in ciiiec for nearly sL'c 3 'ears 
and aetedas Viceroy, btnng the senior G over tier in India, during 
the interrognum erotiLed by the assnisiiiuitioa of Jjord Mayo. 
Alter him is named one of the public parka in iladm^ the 
Napier Pork of Chiniodripettah adjoinmg Mount Road. Ho 
specially coneerned liiinself witli questions uiFccting pobUe life 
and public works including' irrigation and such aebemes as tho 
Periyar project. 

During the rule of Hir IViUiam Denison and Lord Napier, 
Madras W’as bcantLQed by the eemtniction of 
several handsome atnielnres. The Foslnl and 
Telegratdi Office which is in the Hindu-Bara- 
ct'jiic style and occupies a central position on the North 
Beach Madras, nearly’ facing the Harbour, was begtm in 1874 
during the Governorship ef Lord Hobart, the suecessor of 
Napier. The liuilding was dniahed only sevaia) years later. 
The Scnale House and the Presidency College were structures 
for the design of whieli Ibc Madras GoveniittCdt inrited open 
competition by advcrtbciaenl in 1864. The designs of Sir. B, F, 
Chisholni were finally accepted; and. the designer was subsc' 
qucntly appointed Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Madras. The Presidency* College'—^it has received subsequent 
additions on the sides and a Naparate adjunct to the north—is 
built in pure Italian atyle. The building was begun in 1864'65 
iind completed in 1876-71. The Senate House leans to the 
Byaantiue style and is noted for its huge hall of striking height 
and proportionH raised over a basement floor, it was com- 
memt^d in April 1674 and was fuiotbed five yoara later. Tlie 


Fort^ Years of Madfos i/ijfory (tBS6 — m)0) 

Public Works Secrotarint Buildiuj^a which qriginiJlj- housed the 
^HjrksliojiK, Hlor^ and foundry of the dcpaitmeut^ were 
constructed iu the yeiLr^ 1S64-6S nud subKetiucutly added tu. 
The buildings were abo subsequently ornaiEEi^ntctl m as to be 
in keeping with the Chepaiik Palace, the Senate House and iha 
Presidency Collegit^ all of which Iisivc beautified the sca-faec of 
C^hcpaiik. It was Chisholm that built the stately toiver between 
Lite Clirjjaiik Pidiico anti the PAVJX SGcrctariat, 

Perhaps: the author may be allow'ed at thb to give a brief 
Tlie first carJltat railways of the PrcHideney 

railway line the headlines of which were built in IMadros 
rnno MndniA ^ ^ Madrasi 

Railway CumjjiHiy wna formed in London, to const met 21 railway 
line fnjtu I^Iadras to Areot, otherwise kiiuu~n as ’VTflJlajalinBgRr. 
A new Company was formed in the |>l«ce of tlio old in 1749. 
^lajor Pears Bnrvc3"cd the neighbaurinf' coantiy and Titado 0 
fiefiiiite proposal in IS&I for a trunk niilway from .Madros ta 
Minnat, after which station the eoursa of the line woa to be gfitidcd 
by the natnre of the country'. Ho suggested that the railway 
idiould 1)0 oarried away li-oin Ai>cot and Vellore through Mlnnol 
and Shntingher to ralmonair luid ihejice on Bangalore to 
Bel I ary and Bomba;-, with a brunch i-ia Amliur to ^'anjyanlbadi. 
It wna decided in 1853 that the line from Sladras to Minimi be 
at once constructed as an expeviment. The first sod was turned 
on the 9lli of June 1853. Five years later, the first contraot 
relating to the present South Indian Railway was made for the 
construction of the line from Negapiitam to Triehinopoly. The 
hlailraa Railway head-quartets were at Tiladras; the fiisi section 
of the line from Madras to jVreot was opened in July 1856; the 
Biinjpdore branch was opened eight years iater; that to 
Mettnpalayum in 1873 and the line from Arkouam to BaJehnr 
in Jfti I, The doubling of the track from hfadras to Perambnr 
was eumpteted in 1874 and its extension to Arkonam was 
finished in 1877 as part of the famine relief worlis. Tlie fine 
biuTding in the quasi'Closaleal stylo that formed tlio head- 
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quartern station of the Madras Riillway was built at Hoyopurdm 
near the beach at thin time. 

Sir A. J. Arbu/hnof, Ailing Govcrmr 
[Fibtmru^Mug 187 ^) 

Lord Hobart s^ieeeeded Lord Kopicr after an internjgnimi oi 
three months, during: which Bir A. J. ArbutUnot, C.S J., was the 
acting: Govemor, The Arhuthnot family has playcul a large and 
leading part m the history of the lladruii Presideno*; and many 
memberH of ii liave Kirrved in the locftl army and civil fier%iee24» 
U’hile the now defunct dnn of Arbuthuot and Company long 
enjoyed the reputation of heing the premier mereontilo firm of 
South India. The Idstory of the Arbuthnots has been sketched 
in a very interesting manner by iSir Charles Lm'Kon in a chapter 
In his entertaining hook entitlf«i 'SIcmoHtsu of ^ladros/ (ltK)5) 
Ocorge ArbuLhnot went over to India In 1764 and married there, 
lie had a daughter who married Sir Jutm Lister KayeH His 
younger brother distingublind hinu^clf in political life; nnJ he 
and his wife wftre great friends of the fatnnua Duke of 
■WcIUniirton. A third bmther was the father or grand-father of 
several meu w^ho turned out v«*ry good work in Madras. A son 
and a grondson of his distiuguLshed themselves in Ihc Madras 
Aniiy^ Another s«>n vras Sic jUexander John Arhnthnot, who 
wa s iippniiited to I he Madras Civil Serviee in 1842 nnd became 
successively Collector and Magistrate, Malayulam Transliitor to 
the fiovemineTit^ the Director of Public Instruetionj Chief 
S(^ri-t 3 iry and uliimatcly Member of Council, lie became 
acting Oovernor in 1872^ retired from the Madras Civil Service 
in 1874, became a Member of the ViceroyCOTneil and subse- 
qucsitly on the Council of the Secretaiy of Slate for 

India. The yoiinger hititlmr of Sir Alexander was Oonend 
Sir CharicH ArhulhRot, G.C,B., w^ho was Commandsr4n-Chief of 
the Madras Army from 1879 to 1884 HJid werved with distinction 
In the Crimi^HJi and Afghan Wara. A cousin of theirs, George 
Artiuthnot^ was a high officer in the British TresBOTy mid was 
twice uffered the post of Finanec Member of India. 
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The finu of Arbuthnot md Company ^as founded by 
Th^ Arm of George Arbuthnotj who became aasoeiated 

Arbotiuigc and in bueintss with a Mr. Lautour, the founder of a 
Cvaipmy weJl-eatablished firm. On Hr. Lautour^s retire* 
ment from busdnesa, the firm ift'ag Tceonstituted under the nmne 
of Arbuthnot and Com party h lU ^mcoL^ which was due to 

Mr. Arbuthnot'a genius for busine^53. led cvenUially to the 
storting of numerous including Messrs, tiillanderis^ 

Arbutimut & Co., of Calcutta j Messrs. Ewart, Latham & Co., of 
Bombay; Arbuthnot, Latham & Co., of London (of 

which the late I^fr. Alfiied Latham^ Governor of the Bank of 
England, was the second partner); Messrs. OgihTj Gillandenj 
& Co., and Messrs- Arbuthnotp Ewart & Co., of Liverpool {in 
which go vend mendjers of the Gladstone family hare been 
partners); and Messrs. Gladstone, Latham & Co,, of Man¬ 
chester.^^ 

Mr. Arbuthnot, the founder of the firm, retired at an 
early age from business in 1823, but lived on in full vigour for 
two decades morei and like the founder of the firm of the 
Ilotluchilds, be placed hia illations and descendants in charge 
of the various btonches of his firm in India. Sixteen of hia 
relations or descendants gerved in tlie parent firm at Modros; 
and Sir George Oough Arbuthnot who was the lost Director of 
that firm, was a great-nephew of hb*. Sir George Gough was 
the won of a daughter of Pieid-Marshnl Viscount Gough. And 
tlius the Arbuthnot clan <i!cintribiitr-d greatly to the enrichmeui 
of the life of Madras in the l&th century, played its part ani] 
disappeared. The motto of the fomily bears the words nnnnccnt 
find Tmc.* 

Lord linbart Govcnwr ( 1873 - 75 ) 

Ijtihl Hobart was Oov'cnior for three years frofu l^lay 1872 
until his death from tj'phoid at ^Lndras towards the end ol 
April 1675. He wiis ii fine scholar and had served as a clerk in 
the Board of Trade and in the diplomatic service m w^ll. He 
promoted education and the project of the Alndra.^ Harbour 
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construction; and it was dut to bis cncourugcmcnt that Itadraa 
came to have her finrt prappr ?syat™ of drainage. Lord Hob Art 
wrote extensively on poUtienI quej^tiona; and u coliectiotk of bi^ 
E$m^$ and SiisciManmm tiriting^ was brought mit by bia 
widow. 


W. II. Robinson Acting GMcmOfi 
The Duke of Buckingham and Chando$ Governor (1875-801 
Mr. W. Robinifon, who hod served in the Picsidenoy from 
1842 and had to be Momher of OmmeiL arted as CTOVfirnof 
fnr fiix months till Nc^vemlH^r 1375^ when llie Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos assiirncd the office. Bubsequcntly Mr. Robinson 
was created a K,C.B,f.^ and ho gave his name to Robinson Park 
rn Rayapnrani. The now novomnr was the third Duke and had 
seen much of PorliaTnentary ami political life. He had been 
Txjrd President of tlio Privy Dnunoil nnd Soeoatary of Stain for 
the Colonies before he cnnitt to Madnis, He biult ibe KiibsLnntiol 
and attractive Oovornment FToinw at (bjliieaimiiicl; liiH rcginic 
wa's marked by the intensively severe famino tliat rapwl ovnr 
South India in the years 1876 and tSlT nnd continiicil into 
1873 nis^. 


The Hovemor hnd oa Jihi Oonncillors, Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
who wiei tile (^oDimimdor-io-Oliier^ Sir W. K. Kobmson and 
Mr. Ellis.. Thf^ had to face and iight the calamity whieli 
'Hie Oreot rrcsidcucy in ttie autumn o£ 1876. 

Famint^ of The Madras merehants had been prompt in 
ia76-7» gel Ling large Atoftka of grain long befotu 

novemment made on^' Hign that it antiriinitfHl disaHter, i\a 
many as 500^000 l>ags of rieo were got into Mad ran from 
(lunjsm alone before aetive famine relief operaliotiH were 
underijiken by Uoveminent. Though tho famine waa most 
severe in North Arcot, BiJhiTy and in the neigh bon ring 
dbaricis, the suffering was equally great in Chinglcput whora 
but few relithf works were provided- People left their hqim^ 
and flocked in large nuinbci^ into the eitv. 
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A number of Hindu gentleiDen of ^Itidras took prompt 
lu>tlef aie«P “leiianies to feed the starving thoo^snda of 
jiUTM tn (bo the poor? Obd the nsndt ices that, acoonlin!^ to 
c‘i (7 of Morims ^ jjj Madras for the 

mere asking of it, The extent of relief made was exaggerated, 
and it was said in North Areul that. *in Madras, there are 
mouiitaiiia of rice end rivem of ghee; anybody who likes caa 
have a share.' Ten Hindus fed, for ti number of da^'H with 
one dniJy mcM, as marry nn 12,000 pcoph:; but the suffering 
actually witnessed in Madras whs beBrt>Teiidiiig. Mr. W, Digby 
thus wrote of the situation in Madras at the time- “ An 
immens e number of ' cnmcjHted ’ congregated on the beach and 
obtained a precarious existence hy picking up Uie grains which 
fell from the riec-caiUf, the grain being not always accidentally 
dropped. The scenes in the streets of hladras at thk time 
t November 1876) and for seven or eight suheequent monlbs 
were unique, und in many rcspecia sad and dishearteninj. 
Much exeitement was causnid by a report of death from starva* 
tion in out- of the most Erequeuted streets of the eity; a -tiliager 
anil Ilia family had 'wandered' into the town; these were 
witliouL food for several days, two of the children died and 
were buried, and then tiie num died of alisolutc want in dght 
of thousand of bogs of grain. One of the daily jounuiU, in 
a spasm of eiciit-mcnt, chargtid tlio authorities with i^n- 
ahrughter.’■ (Pofit- 13 oi William Higby's Tim Famino 
Campaign tn Sou Warn India, Vol. 1, 1878) ,• This kind of 


J^^rfully aacrrtcca by rwiiectable oeopK 
lo list Their rt-laUves mlgbi sUarc with thsTn such os thw had. 
however, when tj] the 'wanderers' who had klnslOUt ia town we™ 
provided for ihcrv wew still aony iKiople who had no food, and In 
aoeordaiics with ratlglous tcnchlas and the promjjttoEs or their awn 
Himlii aenilDmca in the Noitheru Dlvteloa of LdSS 

511. -flA® ^ Two menibora of Uio ciietlr cn^ 

fed ..,000 each; one Mudsllyar S.ypy; two Chrttles rlosp^^aad 

aunihera uittlilne aitoteetlior 

Hio time© the Go«inor paid trlhiita lo the Frienlin-Nef-d 

and the followinj Indian fienilemen for their great 

voura: namelj'. Hall Muhammad Pad«t,n SaJilb. A, irmuTMudXl' 

N. lUunatinaanj Pijjui, [*. lluatiewami Chetty, p. S K imSSilh i 

Uudallar and VezUuttaswiuny Naldu. (iai(f,^pageii ’i-JS)/-' 
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private relief was conducted in Madras till December of the 
year when the control passed into the hands of the police under 
CoL W* S* Drever, who had as many as 20,000 people to feed 
daily and whose work was done with a thoroughness beyond all 
praise. 

As part of the relief operations undertaken in connection 
with the famine, the East Coast Canal was dug^ 
aJid it subsequently developed into the weil- 
Bnckingham known Buckingham Canal® extending for 261 
Canal miles along the east coast of the Presidency 

from Pedda Ganjam to Markanam. The exeavation of the 
canal was begun so early as 1801 j but prior to the famine of 
1876-78, the expenditure incurred on it was only about 5^ laldis 
of rupees. During the famine nearly 30 lakhs of rupees was 
spent on the work of which about 22 lakhs represented the 
normal value of labour done. 

Attention may now be directed to the construction of the 
The beginningis Harbour which was begun in 1876 and com- 
of the Madras plated in its first form in 1881. The need had 
Uarboar for some sort of protection from 

♦ The coaneetioti of the Buckingham Canal with the City of Madras 
through the entire length of which it runs, will he clear by the follow¬ 
ing note:—"In the early part of the 19th century, two canals, known as 
Cochrane^s Canal and the South Coast Canal, existed. The former led 
from the Cooum northwards as far as Doogarauzpatam, and the latter 
from Paupanchauvady in Chingleput district southwards to the mouth 
of Palaur, near Sadras. Passengers and light cargoes of hrewood, 
fish, etc., were carried by these canals. Cochrane’s Canal has been 
from time to time extended north so as to reach Pedda Ganjam in 
Kistna district, where through the local Commamore Canal It Joins 
with the Kistna delta high level canals. The South Coast Canal has 
similarly been extended south to Mercatmam in South Arcot district 
During the administration of the Duke of Buckingham as Governor 
of Madras, these canals were connected by a fresh excavation, five 
miles in length, running through the heart of Madras from the mouth 
of the Cooum to the Adyar river. This was one of the famine relief works 
of 1S77-78. The whole canal, including the new central excavation, is 
aomeiimes called the Buckingham Canal; otherwise only the northern 
secLion. Through communication now existing between the Godavary 
delta, the Kistna delta, and the Buckingham canal system, passengers 
can go by canal from Slercaunam to Cocanada, distance 462 milee.” 
In the city It Joined Cochrane’s canal <on the North River) continuing 
into the Cooum, with the Adyar by a canal that cut the Chepauk Park 
into two and traversed the entire length of Triplicane and Mylapore, 
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tlic tough flsipl whlcJi prevent^ fihips from imchorkig ntmr tliu 
EhQro and compeiiod ihu UuiuipurijiLion of pa^iogors and goods 
in Lht! ti'jizy boat^ and filcndcr cnjcjinurun^K NumeroiL^ 

tJic loi'ercsici^s in tlio literature dealing wiltL tlie hbtory 
of Madras to tho difiieiiltioa tjxperitsnyed in embarkation and 
dcbafkaLiuij at jVlad.Tas. in 1862^ a screw-pile pier was built 
in order tliat gouiis migbt bo landed ssafdy on it from bouts. 
In IBI^ w'ork was bcgiin for Liie cunstruetiun of a borbotn: 
snfELciiuitiy ki-ge U> sliol ter 1# steamers of from 3,000 loTjCKK) tons. 
Tile two arms of tJie hui'buur, whiuh eousistad of two niasoury 
bre^ikwjaers^ each running on eiLiicr sdd*± of ibe pier and then 
turning in towui-da eudi otlierj were built. skMircijiy was thy work 
completed in 1881 when a viuJent cyclone washed away Iim] p 
n mile of tlio breakwaters, threw Liic two top courses of 
concrete blocks into the harbour^ hurled over two of the Titan 
erunes used on the workHj kiwarcd and Jspread out the rubble 
base of the breakwaters; and waiihed ^wny one and a ba|!f miles 
of coustructiiiii railway/' Undeterred by tiiia disasier^ Govern¬ 
ment returned Lo the work again and completed tbc whole 
achcine^ as originally planned^ in The imrbour w^as shaped 
like ‘‘the jaws of piiiccnj running out into tho sea.” Its 
entrance was 500 feet in width and ikeed chsL But a new 
danger cmno into view. Surf driven sand aceumulaLid from 
the south and silted up the entrance of the 
iiarbourj.Hndsoit beeome nceeasary to dose tho 
eastern inuuUi and to provide a new eutranco 
in the north-eastern comer of the harbour, which was to be 
protected by a breakwater projecting on the Sfca side to the 
north of this new barbour mouth. This is the present haihour* 
which was welt hnbhed only in the preaent century. 


TliO new 
llarZmur 


* " Tti« EirtLElclBl hELTbour which is formed br two unua pro^LLag 
frciM the Bhore Ib o^vtSoiiJy square and cavbr^ about ioD aerva wllh 
aa BotrUhi^e, 400 feel wide, on thy uorlh^ujtera coraar. rroLecLyd by 
aa outer Eheltcrlag aitw i.701 feot La knella. The depth of water al 
the uDLxacLCfl ja about feet at high water and about 34 feit ai low 
wulur aud Ihe nommi dally tmal voi'tatlon Is feeu 

Ve&aeLR e.tn cmer and leave the hurbour lU ail siatuH of the Ud* 
and at all lEineA day or night and be Efi ^ootli water la nil wealhara. 
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'iue first census of the liladras city was taken on a regular 

The first previous to this year, 

Census of the there had been gathered several quinquennial 
oSti) enumerations of the population, though some 

of the early estimates of the number of inhabit¬ 


ants in the Madras City were based on guess-work. Sven Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is said to have believed that the city contained 
not less than one million people. In 1871, the population 
numbered 397,552, as compared W'ith the figure 647,232 of the 
census of 1931. The repor-t of the census of 1871 for the city 
of Madras is “the most detailed of the whole series of census 
reports on the city.” Some difSeulty was experienced in 
securing information then.* 

During the cyclone season, however (April—June and October_ 

occasionally have to leave the lartonr 
™ ®‘5®ount of heavy range inside the harbour when 
^The seven quay berths. 

«!oi.th«fn ** ^* 0 “^ connected by rail with tbe Madras and 

Railway. 3 feet 6 Inch gauge and with the South 
Indian Railway, gauges 5 feet 6 inch and one metre; and via these 
twojirunk lines goods are booked over the entire railway system of 

which^irfnrt?r./r f^o^'ernment-owned radio station near tbe harbour 
^ **‘‘“'**'^3 commercial messages and sends out weather bulletins 
4nd sLam wnminss. 

served by railway tracks of mixed gauge to 

are -If u rolling Stock® There 

are about i,0 mues of such track within the harbour. Troop-shins and 

^^Tnrt vessels of the P, and O., Brftish ^India, 

i;'' I'^^enger lines habituaUy use the quays, the tram 

^ 

for berthing and assisting steamers. The 
travelling hydraulic and electric cranes.” 
i/ iSrua—1333°) Corporation 

when ““ actual enumeration in 1822, 

wuen the population was estimated at 462,051, Of this census the 

Jo'Srr'wSi 5r‘L'“, 

enumeratl" ^ ^ number of persons they were supposed to 

niuniS'LCa^^s spirited section of the com- 

eome of whom wUh'^^7 the European i-esidenis, 

regarded it as'an delicious, if somewhat troublesome naivete, 

27Q were put to the Indian population,' 
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Forty Years of yiadras Bistory (1860 — 1500) 

Sir M. E, Grant-Duff, Governor (1881—1886) 

Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant-Duff, the next Governor 
was the son of Captain Grant Duff, author of 
o na Bistory of the Mahratias, (1826), and the 

godson of the 1100^316 Mountstuart Elphinstone. He was in 
Parliament for nearly quarter of a century and was Under 
Secretary of State for India in the years 1868-74 and also for 
the Colonies for a short time; he was made a Member of the 
Privy Council shortly before he assumed the Governorship of 
Madras. He is best known for his construction of the Marina 
at Madras, which is a most deliglitful promenade for the cit izens 
and extends in a straight and broad line from the bridge at 
the mouth of the Cooum river on the north to San Thom4 on 
on the south. It is skirted by noI)le buildings for the greater 
part along its landsidc. This hand-somc promenade was con¬ 
structed during the Governoi’ship of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. It 
has been since embellished by the setting up of parterres of 
flower beds, the providing of an avenue close by the sands, the 
fixing np of stately electric lights which make the whole 
thoronghfare look like a fairyland at night and by the construc¬ 
tion of amenities for sanitation and recreation and a radio 
along its course. It has become “one of the chief Inngs of the 
city frequented in the late afte7'noon and evening by thoiisands 
of people, who pour out from hot and stuffy streets and offices 
in quest of cooling breezes from the sea.” 

Governor Grant-Duff explains in a letter why he gave the 
name Marina to the road. “ We have greatly bcnefltted Madras, 
he wrote, ‘by turning the rather dismal beach of five years ago 
into one of the most beautiful promenades in the world. Prom 
old Sicilian Teeollection.s, I gave in 1884 to our new creation 
the name of the Marina; and I was not a little amused when, 

‘Some took the schedule but did not return it. A few wrote vulgar 
remarks on the schednle.’ The Census Superintendent proceeded 
unabashed to threaten the terrors of the law upon all such and soon 
even the most recalcitrant meekly filled his schedule and the enumera 
tion was duly completed." {Pages 38-39 of C. W. Hanson's ‘A City in 
Transition' {1938)). ^ 
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I 

wal^K tliere last wiiitpr with the Tfalian Ociic™i Saletta, he 
Buddetuy soid in me “On se diral a Pnlenne'.*** 

(idvemnr Gnuit-Iluff had prc^ioualy acquired a vei^’ 
favourable impression of the bearh at Madnw, which he hni. 
thns reeordefl in hia ‘ Notes of An Indian Joiimev’ (1S76J 
written of a previons tour of India be had innde>^*‘Oiir way 
lay first aJone the shore, and made me ihtnk of the very 
Tbu (k»TemB>r% seuaible answer made to me by F— , when I was 

'‘I’"’’* ^ said, 

for Qod a KJike.’ If you onlv spend twelve 
hours or, the beach at Madras, it will be a (Treat dcsl better 
than noUiitt^ Further, he gives an eqiuilly favourable idea 
of the city of Sfadras. “Thunce wc drove on, passing Fort St. 
George, the Cathcdrul and other bniidings, obsen'ing the hni^ 
‘Compounds’ which moke the distaneea of Madras mote Iremcii- 
dous even thou thrwe of other Indian cities, admiring the 
briliiaiit yellow flowers of the Thespeais popnlnea, which is 
planted in avenues, and creesing two rivers—one of whidi, the 
Adiar, ut rather pretty.” (Pages, 108’189). 

GmnbDnff was of the iciprcsajun that life was arranged, 
at least for the Europeans, in a much more comfortable way 
suitable for a hot cli it i a te than in Calcutta. The Governor was 
a patron of education and strienca and a man of letters. He 
wrote cxtcnsii-aly, and among hii works ore, ‘Htudisa in 
Eurepcan Politics’? 'Notes of an Indian Journey’f ‘Memoir of 
Sir 11 . S. Muine’ ; and 'Noles from a Diary’. He waa for 
several years Praddent of the Royal Geographical Society and 
of the Roji'Hl Historical Society. 

A picture of Madras and its Governor, Grant-Duff, is 
w. s. Bitiiitv iurnisliwi by Mr. W. S. Blunt, the Rngliali 
publicist, who visited Madras in Novcmlicr * 
Speaking of the Governor, Blunt says ah 
followAnd Mr. Graut-DuITt’' I asked (a friend), ”Wc 
colder him.” he said “a failure. He oame out aa Governor 
of Madras with great expectations, and we find him feeble, 
^^tmocrial Oawt«r of India, Madrta, VoL I. #59. 
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sieklj, tinabJe to do his work himaLlf, and wlioUv in the hainls 
of the pcrnianont officials. The Dnka of BMckinghom. of whom 

expected JcAi, did much more, and much letter/'. 

.... I fcMind this opinion of Gnmt-Duf a Terj- Bonena ma 
ai^ng the natives. Though a clever rniuj, he had spent all his 
life in the eouhned ntmosphere «f the House of Commons, and 
was yuilu unnhie to deal with a state of society so sUange to 
him as that w'liieh he found in Imliu," 
further, we fset from Mr. Blunt a very pleasing picture of 
.And wr flDm« Indian leaders who flourished in ^ladras 

ffHiiHri eitiswns time. The //indu had begun to flourish 

^ then. This paper nlarted life a aliort time 
he fore Surcadm. ^'ath Bauerjeo began to work the Benffuti. 
The first editors of tlm Hindu, Jlesare, C-. .Subralimanya Aiyar 
and AI. Viraraghovocharya, lUustratei] in their own persons 
ihkI life the truth of the siaicment that a great joumoliat is 
In nine wsca out of ten, also a great publicist. They were 
^ictit w'licela in the maebino “that has made Indian 
iournaJkm the hond-Emiden, if not some thing more of In d inn 
nationalism." Bhmt thus writes of them. "My first visitors 
at Aladras were a couph. of Uiadu geutlomen, editors of ihe 
local ncwspatier, tho "Ilnidu"; their names, Suhmhmania Aiyer 
and Vim Haghava CLarya; inteJligent, clear-beaded men, cou- 
trastiiig by no means unfavourably with men of their profesHion 
m I^ndon. Their manners were good and their eonveraatioin 
briIJiout. Themattcia principally discussed lictwcen us were the 
heavy pressure of the land revenue on the Msdnis peasantiy*, 
the burden of the salt-tax, the abuses connected with the ch'il 
coutta, tile min of the cotton manufacture and industry by 
the enforced frea trade willi England, the unreality of tlw 
oo-calkd ^productive worlm', espeeiallj' as lo roads, and tho 
conservativo opposition of the Ciivenantod Civil .Service to all 
reform—neither Viceroys aor Qovernors were able to oddok 
them."* 


d8'37 of W. S. '/ntfia uniki' RifiOH’~A IVloote 

Mii; sSsti'""• «“ 
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W. F. Adam, Goverrwr in ISSO-Sl 
Bctweifn the I>uke of Buckingliam and Mr. flmnt-Diiff thera 
was the short-lived rule of Mr. William Patrick Adam who died 
el Ootneamtind after five montlift of rule and whoso eldest son 
was created a Baronet in roeoguition of his father’s senneca. 

Lord Conifetaara, Governe^r (ItiSG—90) 

Robert Bourite, the next Governor (lRfl6—1$90J was a 
brotlier of the 13orl of aiaycj, Vicerov juid (Jovernor-Oenera!. Ho 
■was Under Secretary for i-'oreign AtTaJm on two occasiuiut and 
was appointed to the Privy ConnciJ before he bccoTnc the 
Governor of Madras. He was made a Peer, Baron Connemam, 
in 1887. 

It ■ffos during the Lime of Grajut-Dnlf and Connemara that 
The ttfnclnu Indian National Congrts iKnaime a living 

history of the country. lu 
December 18S[i, the first scssioii of the Indian 
National Congrcaa was held at Bombay, Tt was conceived on 
the same lines and had the mine programnie as the National 
Confcreijce of Bengal that met in 1883. Ollier province® 
followed the cjcample of Bengal; proviueia! conferenees became 
recfj^jniscd instltutiotiK and were specially popular in the IMadroa 
Prcflidejiry. The Indian Xational Congress met at Madras in 
1887. There waa an animated dlernssion about the Arms Act 
in the iladniK session; the prominfiut men that participated 
in the deliberations were Eajali Sir T. Itfadhava Rao, wbo was 
the chairman of the reception eommittee and Messm. Tim- 


ragbavachariar, G, Subrahmanya Aiyar, P. Rangiah Kaidu and 
P. Anantacharlu. The bfadras leadeia had on omament 
The political among tliem in RajnJi Sir Ananda Gajapati, 
Mndna Sdabarajah of Vmanagariun, the ‘Prince Cliarm- 

ing,’ as he was rightly calleil by Sir K B. 
Tront-Diiff, a previous Ooveniur of Madras. On the occasion 
of this Madras session, Mr. Vimraghavaehnriiir wrote in 
Ta^i a Congress Catechism and distributed 30,000 copies 
of it, Mr, John Adam, the PiincipaJ of Faehaiy&ppa’s College 
^”274*'” Eardley Norton, sou of John Bmee 
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N*ortoii and a muHi fearleiss and dlstia^fuistied Liwyi^i' oyni 
politician, nrcrc the Hiuropeon dclagntaa that took part tn tho 
procetKliiJga. 

It is pleasing tp note that Lord Connemara iuviUsd the 
members of the Uongrti'a, not 113 such, but OS distinguished 
vLsitunf, tci a gardcn-parlj' at Goveinmerit Hcuac. It wiis only 
a few years later that Cfevenimflnt, both Central and ProviueiaJ, 
begun to take up a distant and frigid attitude of correct 
neutrality towards Congress aetivities. 

Lord Conncinara is t-ommemorated in Madras by having 
Tin* Coniicntam ittuiie attached to the Public library located 
Library omi in the Museum BuUdiuga. The ConnemaTa Public 
tliv iiiiuHSDia Library and the Museum have liod a momentons 
history. The Madras Museum is housed in spacioim buildings 
in Bgmore. The Museum is in a oollcction of buildings in an 
extf'nsive compound, the nucleus of which whs known in former 
days ns the Pontlicon dp Assembly llooms, wherein Madras 
society disported itself at the end pf the 18th ecntury. The 
old Pantheon has been citended and improved beyond recogni*- 
tion. It eamc into fXKitession of t5e Government in IS21 urnl 
was Used os a Land Custums Qfbce and hs the Collector's 
Cufeherry. It una later enlorgetl and convcrled into the 
Jlnstium to which the Connemara Public Library and the 
New Museum Theatre have been aihled. 

It will be eonvenieut at this place to sketch the development 
of the Miiseum and associated inslitutioiis. 

Tiie Museum nuntains dcpurtmcnrs of Natural History. 
Comparative Anatomy, Systematic ami Beonomic Rotany) 
ilintrulogy and Geology, Industrial Arts. Etlmologj-, Antiqui¬ 
ties and Archicologj'. The Ethnological, InduBtriaf ami Arts 
deparlmeuls as well os the magnificent collection of old arms 
and implements of war which were removed from the Arsenal 
in tlic Port, are housed in a building to the south of the 
Cojujoiiiuja Libraiy. Thia building was originally intended to 
accommodate the VitUiria Teehnical Institute founded in com- 
tnemoi-atiun el' the Golden Jubilee of the Queen in 1887 , but wns 
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subsequently handed over to the ^Museum for the acconunodatlQU 
of its overfloMung galleries, while a new and fine stnicture was 
built in the adjacent compound for the Institute. These 
connected buildings of the Museum were constructed in the 
time of Lord Connemara, Governor (1886-90) when the noble 
Library was built, according to the design of Jli'. Irwin, in the 
Indo-Saracenic style which he much favoured. It was found that 
there were no books to put into its magnificent alcoves fitted 
with fine book-eases. Accordingly, the surplus of the Govern¬ 
ment Secretariat Library was transferred to it as well as the 
old collection of early Madras newspapers. The Library has 
been since steadily added to and facilities have been recently 
started for the loaning out of books to accredited individuals. 
TUI recently, the buildings accommodated, in one wing, the 
collection of the Madras University Library which has been 
recently housed in a magnificent structure to the north of the 
Senate House on the Marina. 

A further historical note on the Madras Museum. 

The starting of a Museum under direct Government auspices 
may be regarded as part of its activity in the field of educational 
promotion. The Madras Literary Society presented to Govern¬ 
ment, in 1851, a coUection of its geological specimens; and this 
with the duplicates left after despatching simUar articles for 
the Great London Exhibition in Hyde Park, formed the nucleus 
of the present Government Museum. It was at first proposed 
to establish several local museums throughout the Presidency 
which were to communicate with the liladras Museum which 
was consequently called the Central Museum. At its start, it 
contained nearly thirty thousand specimens in Natural History, 
Economic Geology, Geographical Geology, coins and sculptures 
and a library. The second report published in 1853 of the 
working of the Museum, gives an account of the origin of the 
institution. The exhibits have been subsequently added to 
very largely; and they include a large and growing Ethnographic 
.section to illustrate the co.stumes, manners and customs of the 
ancient peoples of the Presidency. 
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. Tiic iixiiiliits are arranged in sections in two seporuia 
buildinga, Lite old one, in tte iurmer Fantttcoa 
^hihul containing coHections oJC mammnja, birds 

and reptUeo, bcaidcti imme valuable sculptlu^ 
ot arebocological sites j aud the new building tu the suutii of tlic 
Connemara Public Library huuaiug llio ethnographical ubjocts. 

The Jtluseum authorities imve been publishing a scries o£ 
bulletins and pimiphleta on the diflerent brauebe* of knowledge 
within their purview. Among the most valuable gbjecta ot 
aix^lmcologlcal interest in the Mllsuuxd are sculptured marblea 
from tJio railiugs ol the Buddhiat titupa at Amaravali dating 
from the 2ud eeiitury A,D, and a rock*cr}‘stdl eaaket Eiald lu 
contain a fragment of a bene of the Buddha, 

The collection of arms and armoury of the puat age, tlio 
prc-liistOirie antiquitii^ in which South India is so rich and the 
valuable coin chests contaimug a rlcJi numismatic collection of 
tJic coins of the various d>'na3ti«] of South India and of the early 
EugiUtli and olhcr European Companies are objects worth aeeing. 
A Zoulugical gurdeu in connectian with the Siusctim was 
started in 11155. It w'as subsequcutly trans- 
AUilnis ferted to the People B Park which was opened 
os a recreation ground for the dtizena in ItSfiO 
by the then GovOmor Sir Char lea Trevelyan. .Subsequently, the 
garden was made over to the care of Municipal Corporation; 
and it hao ever since remained a municipal eiiarge, being a 
glowingly attractive feature to the sight.seer. 

The Marine Aquarium situated ou the Marins sands opposite 
the Freddency CoUego is a vciy unique one. 
e qiu nm started by E, Thnmton, a formerSuperi]]- 

tendent of the Museum, and has becu subsequently taken over 
by the J^'isberics Department of Govenuueut, The Aquarium 
contains a very attractive and numerous collection of hshca of 
varying colour, besides typical eoltcctious of prewired speeimens 
llliistrating a very' large range of maruie Nnimats. It is 
.supported alninat cntimly by the admission fees paid by its 
numerous visitors. 
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In 16$9 tile iitiK' High (Jtiiirl buildings began to be 
I'hc Xftw construcKteJ in the mlebit uf h large park in the 
{tnfldi^**“'^ northern Esplunade. These builijiiigsi housed, 
*** in addition to the High Court, the Smuil Cauaes 
Court {now located in a aeparste structurn to the south of the 
main lilooks}, liiti City Civil Court, the printing press of the 
eourtaand the Advocaiea'ehambertL The whole group form a. 
great block oi red buildinga, sunnoiinicil hy nuntcrous lowers 
nnd domes, o£ which the highest forms the present Light House/ 
The wcatem portion of the main huildings is separvtod from 
the eastcKi block by a isiadway which is nrehed over with a 
pjtssage. The interior consists of a kbyrinth of vcatibules, 
corridors, stairwaya and court rooms, "intricate aud ildering 
as the maans of the law itself." Ail tiie court rooms are 
ornamented and Hugged with white and black square stones and 
lighhsl through beautiful stained glass arches, besides being 
adorned with firio stucco pauebt on the waJb. 

In the middle of ilio buildings rises the Light House Tower 
to a height of 160 feet above the sea level. The 
Hons^^wer Houso wna built to take the place of tlio 

old dismantled one which stands in the north 
of the High Court Park —a handsome stone-faced Dorir column 
which did service for more thiuj half a century. In tlm crypt 
under the Light House Tower, is a gooii-sizcd statue in marble 
of Sir T. Muthuswnmi Iyer, the first ami one of the ablest of 
Itidiai) Judges in the Piraidency, whose honoured memory was 
periictuatcd in this fosldon by an admiring public. Tlnj 
sculptor, Mr. Wade, had nothing to work on except a faded 
photograph of tha Judge and a few hiuLs Lliat hia eolleogucs 
gave him about hb appciuajnrc, but the likeness is rinnarkuhly 
good. 

To the south of the High Court Buildings waa recently built 
a new structures in the same style, intended for tlie aeeomraodR' 

dome of the Liidit Houee la Uie work of (IlfttlegiiUbed 
Go^uT^li*in“A ;U^owiia. tb« Viceroy, Lord WciitMt. Uio 

Of n ", “touaotjfj;''" 
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tion of thfl SmaJl Causest Cniirls in order relinve the congeatiun 
of spaoe in tli« buildings. 

Adjacent to the northern compound wall of the High Court 
are two sutiica one on uither wde of it. The Jrtfltuc onlsidi! 
is that of Dr. Miller, the great Miaaionory educatiotmi of South 
India, looking flcross the street on the former buildings of the 
Christian College which he helped so much to prosper. The 
other situated inside the compoutir] was reecntly errnted. It 
depicts the sitting ligiiro of Sir V. Boaliyam Iyengar who was, 
perhaps, the keenest of the Indian lawyera nf hia generation 
and a great Jurist. 

It was in Lord Wnnlock*s time alao that the Low Cnllega 
came to 1 h> built. It is anothfir imposing hbick «f red buildings 
with two tall domed towers, flanking either side of the gateway 
and is in the approved style of Indo-Saraccnie architecture, 
eharactcrislic of Madi-aa buildings in the latter portion of the 
19th century. The College and its grounds occupy the she of 
the old English buriiil-ETound on the conhnes of the old Black 
Town. 


In ltf94, the Indian National Congress came back to ^ladros 

Tin- .Scconi] city 

Htronger than ever in her devotion to tho 

" the ckair^ 

man of the reception committee and Col. (later 
(later Sir Oeorge) Sbxire. who was the President of the Ufadras 
Municipality rendered much kindly help to tlic gathering and 
was warmly thanked for the same. Among the Macinmsis that 
took part in the procecflings, besides the old familiar voferans, 
there may be mentioned Rajah Sir Savahii Rnmnawami 
Mudoliar, C, Jamhulinfam Mudaliar, Mr. N. .Siihba Ban 
Paniulii and the Hou 1)?e C, Sankanin Noir, 

In 18!)2, the Madras Legislative Council wna enlarged by the 

.9<wnh IniUan non^)ffle;al 

fthUePita eiem™t in the Provincial Councils was to be 

appointed on the basis of ^rcconurended^ 
elections by Municipalities and District Boards, Mr. C. 
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Sankiaran Nair and Mr, P. Rangiah Naidu were among its 
Indian members. 

With regard to the oratory of the Madras publicists of the 
age, we have the well-known description of an Anglo-Indian paper 
of the eloquence of Rajah Sir T, Madhava Rao in the following 
words:— The mantle of eloquence has fallen on the shoulders 
of Rajah Sir T, Madhava Rao and the Viceroy himself lags 
behind him in the race/^ The Viceroy referred to was Lord 
Lytton. 

With regard to the others, a contemporary eye-witness gives 
this description:—■* A considerable number of the fipeakera 
delivered orations of the very highest order, many of them 
evidencing a wide acquaintance with English as well as Oriental 
literature, and, I need hardly add, with every department of 
law and jurisprudence, in as much as several of the most 
prominent amongst them were English and native gentlemen in 
large practice, who have been called to the ilnglish bar. Their 
illustrations and similies, which were frequently quotations 
from gi’eat Oriental writers or from the speeches of British 
orators or politicians, were at all times apt and telling, and the 
quaint wdt of some of the native speakers was most refreshing 
to one who has been accustomed to English political harangues. 
Of course there were the usual bores, who severely tried the 
patience of a forbearing audiance/^^ 

The rule of Lord Wenlock and Sir Arthur IlavelocJc 
(1891—1901) 

The rule of Lord Wenlock (1891—1896) and of Sir Arthur 
Eli bank Havelock (1896—1901) was comparatively eventless^ 
so far as the city of Madras was eoncemed. 

The Municipal Administration of Madras in the XIX Century 

We can close the history of the city of Madras in the 19th 
The Act of century with a short review of the changes that 
1S41 were effected in the period in its municipal 

* Pages 331^3S2 of J, Samuelson's * India Past and Present-^ 
ffuforieol, Bodal and PolUicar C1S90) 
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activities. The Act of 1792 was modified by Act XXVin of 
1836 passed by Governor-General of India in Council, to the 
effect that no assessment made by the Justices of the Peace for 
the Pr^ideney of Port St. George under the Act of 1792 should 
be levied without the approval of the Govemor-in-Council. 
Another clatise of this Act empowered the Govemor-in-Council 
to exempt any part of the city from the payment of such 
municipal taxes. The next step in the growth of the Madraa 
Municipality was marked by the Act of 1841 (Act XXVIII) 
which sought to give greater latitude of action and a reality 
of real local self-government. According to this act rate-payers 
of particular sections of the city could be empowered with the 
assessruent, collection and management of the rates of their 
own division, with the assent of Government; but no advantage 
appears to have been taken of this privilege. 

Act XXVI of 1856 was passed for the conservancy and 
The Act of improvements of the towns of Madras, Calcutta 
1356 Bombay and superseded the existing regu¬ 

lations for the cleansing of the town of Madras. It introduced 
a radical change. It abolished the Bench of Justices and 
substituted three Commissioners, all of them nominated by 
Government, who formed a body corporate under the designation 
of “The Municipal Commissioners for the Town of Madras” 
and were to look after its conservancy and improvements. 
Each one of them wa-s to be paid salaries out of the municipal 
funds. The Act further provided for increasing the maximum 
taxes on houses and lands from 5 to 7^ per cent, and also 
imposed a tax on all carriages and carriage-animals kept within 
the tovm or within three miles of it or used upon its roads. In 
addition to this Act which was of local application, the Governor- 
General in Council passed two other Acts in the same year the 
provisions of which applied to Madras in common with the other 
Presidency towns. The first of these Acts contained elaborate 
provisions for the conservancy and improvement of the town; 
and the second conferred powers on these Commissioners for the 
assessment and collection of municipal taxes. 

HM—36 
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The Act of 

186a 


The Act of 1856 gave no large taxing powers to the Munici¬ 
pality; and this defect was remedied by the 
Madras Provincial Legislature (started in 1862) 
passing an Act (The Madras Act IX of 1865) 
when three honorary members were appointed to aid the three 
paid Commissioners, These honorary members were to be 
selected from the resident inhabitants of the town and to hold 
office for three years and were subject to removal for misconduct* 
Powers were now given to raise the assessment on houses, etc,^ 
to 10 per cent, to impose license taxes on carriages and animals, 
trades and professions, and to collect tolls on carriages, carts 
and animals on entering the municipal limits* These provisions 
mainly re-enacted the clauses of the previous Acts which they 
superseded. 

It was found that some of the provisions of the Act of 1865 
The Madras vague and difficult to interpret and to 

Act EC of work. Consequently, an Act was passed early 
in 1867 (Madras Act IX of 1867). This piece 
of legislation introduced a radical alteration in the constitution 
of the Municipality. It divided the city into eight wards or 
divisions, each of which was represented by four Commissioners 
appointed by the Government fmm among the residents of the 
division. These Commissioners, thirty-two in number, were 
presided over by an officer in whom executive power and 
responsibility were Tinted; and the Commissioners-in-Coimcil 
were empowered to pass, reject or modify the items in the annual 
budget which had to be submitted to them by the President. 
The Act also modified and amended the provisions relating to 
taxes, trades and callings, imposed a new tax on the sale of 
liquors and a regular toll on imports and exports coming by sea, 
the last of which was however disallowed by the Government of 
India, Further, the Act made arrangements for the systematic 
registrations of births and deaths and for the improvement of 
public conservancy and public health. It included within the 
scope of purposes for which municipal funds could be spent, the 
diffusion of education, the construction and repair of hospitals 
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and dispensaries, the training and employment of vaccinators 
and medical practitioners and all local works of public utility 
calculated to promote public health and convenience. But it 
excluded out of the purview of the municipality, the mainten¬ 
ance of the police. Finally, the Act provided for the 
appointment of a certain number of municipal commissioners 
by election by the rate-payers at any time that such a course 
might be deemed advisable by Government. 

This Act w'as superseded by iladras Act V of 1871 and 
Act V of 1878. The latter provided that 16 out 
Subsequent 32 Commissioners should be nominated by 

the Govenuneat and 16 elected by the rate¬ 
payers- It created two new officers called Vice-Presidenta, in 
whom, conjointly with the President, ail executive powers were 
vested. Provision was made for the appointment of a special 
sanitary officer whenever there should be an epidemic. The 
main object, however, was to raise an additional income for 
meeting expenditure on drainage and it was provided that a 
water-tax not exceeding 4 per cent, and a lighting-tax not 
exceeding 2 per cent, should be added to the existing house and 
land tax which was retained at the existing level of 10 per cent- 
The most important achievements of the municipality in this 
^ . epoch were the provision of water supply and 

water-supply drainage works for the city. The scheme oi 
and drainage having a protected water supply was begxm in 
1866 and finished in 1872, By this, Madras was supplied with 
good drinking water from the Ked Hills Lake reservoir which is 
7 miles distant; the original scheme was carried out under the 
supervision of Mr, Lee, the Municipal Engineer. Before the 
introduction of this supply, Jladras (particularly the Fort), 
was dependent upon the small Trevelyan Eeservoir and the old 
Seven Wells hi the north of George Town. Recently a new 
scheme was put into execution by which the water-supply has 
been enlarged. The Red Hills water is now taken to the 
Pumping Station at Kilpauk from which head it is filtered and 
sent on by mechanical pressure through distributory pipes to 
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the various parts, A large amoout of controversy has been 
raging over the whole scheme of water supply, particularly ov^ 
the methods taken to purify it at the Kilpauk station. 

Parts of the city have been systematically drained for many 
years. A thorough drainage scheme was executed for George 
Town as early as the eighties. This consisted of U shaped 
drains at the sides of the streets which emptied themselves into 
three parallel sewers and ultimately into a main sewer from 
w^hich the contents were pumped through to a sewage farm to 
the north of the city. The other localities of Madras were also 
similarly drained by channels which led into wells and from 
which W'ater was pumped into sewage farms. 

The municipal law of the city was again revised in 1884 by 
The MmUcipai ^ regulated drainage and provided 

Acta of i8S4 for the prevention of infectious and dangerous 
an 1S92 diseases. It also said that unless Government 
otherwise directed, 8 of the 32 Commissioners should be 
appointed by election. A supplementary Act of 1892 almlmhed 
the two Vice-Presidents and created the posts of the Bevenue 
Officer, the Health Officer and the Engineer. 
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UADRA^ IN THE PKESEXT CEiXTUKY 
Pact 1 

It remarked hy I’kTr^ 11, L^mdit^ter in 1918 tbat Madras 
Th* ttLorkcd by a ve^ largti pnoinH'Lum 

meat oi unutilked laud. said that '' apart from th^ 

ojirxi ^|la<!4^ <ieiiti*al op«[ii spaces wkicli Imve tlniir valinj in 

ruapt^fut U> the congested district aiound them* there are abo 
aliY^tciies ul f^mund Uiat have co^pjed to be iiwed owing to thy 
abandoimiciLt of irrlgaiiua, but have uot hem rendered :jLiitable 
for building sites or gardens, owing to the iaek of provision for 
the cJiaiHwd of surf lira water/' 

Aladrus pi'esentcd, to a I'esidcut in 187 Ip an mtirtiy rural 
appearance, wilt cattensive and largely undeveloped areas. 
Even till about two iliTJidcs ago, the city could be flttingly 
de3erjl>cd m one^lorcycd eityp”; tun! if its iuLiaenve 
distances erected transport problems, they at least relieved it 
from **tbe sky-scEiiing tendencies and the huddled drearinesa of 
the Euiobay chawL^’ 

The city's population has doubled itself in a period of 
tucrcose oi sixty ymrs (1871—1931) ^'withoutsubstantially 
populAElon xmd extending its boundaries/" Mr, G. W, Ransou 
Its dLvtributkou hook^ *A CUj in Transition— 

Studit^ in the Social Life of Madras, (1D38)|—a coiupairative 
table showing the divisional distribution of population at each 
census from ISTl to 1931^ on the basis of the eight divisions of 
the mujiicijiality prevaHiag in 1871p a^ aubaequenL additions to 
the number of municipaJ divisions have been largely made by the 
suthdivision of the earlier areas- The distribution characteriatie 
of the city in 1871 has been maintaiued unifnruily throughout 
the period Eor the first half of the period, there was a fairly 
even gttMVth. in population ov^r the wliole city, ea<di division 
registering an increase: but z^mc areas, notably the district of 
Perainbur* showed signs of more rapid growth than otherSj 
because of the development of niilb in that arwa from the end 
of the 19th eentTl^>^ On the whole, however, the ioci^tiaae in 
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population was fairly, smoothly and evenly distributed over the 
entire area of the city, 

Mr, Itanson remarks that in the 30 years preceding 1931 (ie*/ 
in the second half of the period under survey) the mtemal 
distribution was less even; the southern portions of the city 
grew rapidly in population ; and there was a definite decrease in 
density in the fii:st and third divisions, the latter including the 
Fort Ht. George area. Between 1901 and 1921 the gross 
increase in the population of the city was comparatively smallt 
fi*om the figure 509,346 to 526,911; but in the decade ending 
1931, the population shot up to the figure 647,230, 

An explanation of this phenomenon of an uneven increase in 
population is given by Mr. J. C, Molony, who 
author of the 1911 Census Report of the 
City, and for some years President of the 
Corporation, According to him, “ the obvious reason why 
people avoid the extreme north-east of the city (divisions 1 
and 3) is that communications are bad, there being no 
tramways.” This remark applies particularly strongly at 
present to the extreme north of the city. Other factors that 
contributed to the depletion of the northern divisions were 
(1) the fear that malaria was creeping into these from Ennore; 
and (2) the steadily operating process of erosion by the sea 
immediately to the north of the Harbour tending to shift many 
families from the neighbourhood. The decided fall in the 
population of the area which lies immediately round the 
Harbour is due to the fact that the sea-front in this quarter 
has practically ceased to be residential and come to be covered 
with large blocks of business premises, except for European 
chummeries” (i,e., flats occupied by small groups) and offices. 
This process was operative in a note-worthy degree in the 
decade ending 1931; and in the census of the latter year, while 
every other division showed a substantial increase, this area 
alone had to record a decline. The flow of population from 
the harbour area has been mainly directed to the district which 
lies immediately to its west 
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The eight municipal diirisions of the city in 1871 covered an 
area of approxiinately 27 square miles. Pro- 
Addi^n of fessor Patrick Geddes might have given, in the 
words of Mr* Hanson, the Madras of 1871 the 
title of “a connurbation’* a loose agglomeration of several 
distinct urban areas with rural patches distributed among 
them). The city of 1931 has not increased in area except by 
about two and odd square miles j the most notable addition to 
the jurisdiction of the Municipal Corporation has been the 
inclusion of Mambalam or Theagarayanagar on the south-west 
margin of the city, which has been developed mainly within the 
last decade into a most magnificent and attractive residential 
suburb, linked up with the rest of the city by an effective motor 
bus service and the electrified South Indian Railway line. Its 
development has been based on a healthily planned scheme of 
allotment of house sites and a very good distribution of open 
spaces and parks. 

The thirty administrative divisions of the city of 1931 can be 
grouped into the following main divisions:—* 

Tondiarpet i.. 

Royapuram 
George Town 
Triplieane .. 

Chintadripet 
Mylapore 
Kilpauk 
Perambnr .. 

Nungambakkam 
Mambalam *. 

Total . • 


Square miles. 
4.496 
0.870 
2.085 
3.210 
0,314 
5.517 
3.931 
4.310 
2.863 
1.800 


29.396 


♦ Mr, Hanson remarks, as follows, regarding tlie distribution of 
density of population over tbe city, "The locality to the_ north-west 
of the Fort has remained throughout the history of the City 
the most populous area- But It Is significant, though not surprtsing. 
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Greatop JIadnuj has b^wme a most slrikin# featur© in the 
Gm«««r Kft>wth of tJie oitv in the nwent decades. This 

Madm has hr-pn Inrfioly due to the development of 

1 #* <■ L on the city niaf^ns. The 

< nft from the heart to the inurgins waji noted c'itti In the 
CciLsiis ItepHrt of 1921, nceordinfif lo which ns nuiny as 10,000 
IwpJe had, during the iirpvTons decade, shifted tiieir hquiea 
u uareas in the ciity to rcsidt-ntiol quarfera out- 
s c t e muniHipal limits. The ceiixns flgurta for 1931 show 
even mote dearly how Orenlnr Sladiiis has rapidly #fPt>wn in 
tfte shape of residcnim! colonics on the oubdtirts beyond the 
existing Taunicl{Mi1 boundarif*. 

The chief areas forming CiMflter Madraa are (1) TimvotUynr 
on the north; (2) Sembiam (adjoining Perambur) and ViUb 

tk» P*"* Ainsnjihkarai beyond the toll-gate on 

the Poonai^lM Boad ; (4) K'Hiambaltkam and (5) the Saidapet 
aaip-i^hty, Ouindy, Adyar (largely colonbeHl by the TheoaO' 
phieai SwTiety), St. Thomas' Mount and PHllavaram in thesonth 
(1 south-west. Besides these, hundreds of emplorccs in the city 
It in viilag® on tim main railway lines as far 

m ini^ur and Ponnen on the north, Avadi and Trtvcllore on 

^rndraa has been largely influenced by the development o£ the 

til** on|y'^*i?na«^ * Mngftstea dlitrfcta which showed 

lliBji hjLlf ttn? riniji ii-b* ^ C&naldflfnhl^"; *mar^ 

that by 

fBw*T tbui dv© wsrdi. not ceneeallon, in no 

nMi^h 16 peisom wr tb* rtcimUy doM not 

"wJSiri’s'srijjsi™ •i"> Ammuiiioii ■ 

s-s,.'“sj .KiS- 

locMtoa Within th* dlvisiM “* ftOCoanied for b? the 

oi^n sfa«B, and do not 
itrZwlStn cengestlot,. la 


GREATER MADRAS 

ifi^l 



M un^cipal bn tindAry.. 

Creator Madrti bounibfy._ 

RallwrAy li nC* .....— ,w* ^ h - 


Scalti I Enilf*j/4 inches 



By fiutiricvy irf ihc ChnVtbii UtcmtuTC S«iccyp Madran^. 
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njotor bus seiriee, by the speeding up and the increase in the 
number of suburban trains on the M. S.M. Railway and by the 
electrification of the South Indian Railway np to Tambaram.* 
The drift in the city has not been very marked, because 
Causes of Madras is not a highly industrialised centre like 

the™t * Caleiitta and Bombay. Migration to Madras 

^ ^ has been largely governed by the movement of 

. price's; and the city has tended “to grow rapidly or slowly 
- according to whether prices have tended to rise or fall.’’ 
Mr. Ranson says that the migration which inflates the population 
figures of the ftity may be broadly described as “the migration 
of despair rather than the migration of hope.” With regard 
to the population figures alternating with the level of prices, 
the following eonelusions are drawn by him. 

(a) “In the first period (1881—^1901), when price levels 

’• The following table gives In detail the population of the more 
Important of these ‘outer areas’ and the total figure for ‘Greater 
Madraa.' 


Growing districts 

beyond municipal 

Boundary, 

Houses 

Persons* 

2^orth. 

Tirnvottiyur town 

2.272 

10.7S2 

West 

Geoup I, 

Sembiam town 

6,660 

33,127 

Villivakkam 

299 

1,664 

Group n* 

Amlnjikaraf 

602 

3,607 

^ Kodambakkam 

95 

4Q7 

South-west, 

Saidapet Municipality 

S,038 

33,037 

Guindy Park 

57 

233 

^ •. St. Thomas' Mount town 

1,266 

9,293 

- ' Total 

15.2S9 

92,090 

Greater Madras total 

• 

« . _ 

89,134 

739,320 


(Page 54: A City In Transition), 
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tended to remain low, ther* was a nmjfked incr&Qse in the papu¬ 
lation of Madras aityj i\ 0 ,> a drift of immi^aut^ to the city from 
the coonls-yp 

(6) ^*Iu the second period (1901 — 21 )p when prices were 
rising most of the time and in the immediate post-war yeani 
soared scenwitionallyp the grcralli of the elty was negligible ainl 
the \^atume of immigration was sttilungLy diminished, 

(c) ^*Iti the final period (1021 —31)j when prie+^ drbpi«5d 
rapidly to their pi^ii-wiir levidp the poirulation figtiras soared 
and the city rceorded the greatest deceimml inerease in thtj 
hiatory f>f thiii Madras ceni^us,^^* 

Another distuiguLshing feature uf mrent tinn^Ji lias Ikh^il the 
ftciuitn^ remarkable building eonstruction that has been 
jwUvity In atcedUy ]^ing on and ia, at the present timo, 

the cit> more active than at any other tieriixl in the 

pflst. The extensive impnivemeiitH to the General Hospital^ the 
new addliiuiiK to the FTigh Coimt buildings, the new TTnlvorsity 
Library and Administrative bnildinjja in Cbepauk# the Bunnah 
Shell and the ncigl^ibouring I;uited rndiit Ijife Assiinirice 
Company huililintri, the new U. &, S. M. Eailway works, the 
Harbonr extension works including tlie new harbour city built 
on the sand accretion—tlii^se arc among the most note-worthy 
addititniw to the City^a building and atrueltiral features* 

The eketrllleatiiiij of the S5oiith Indian Hallway line and the 
broadeumg of the tricks of the Central Station 
have resulted in new alignments of the main 
roads for traffic associated with the linea and 
in the construction of several over-bridges for 
the sake of speeding up traffic. The meet 
important of these is the Stanley Viaduet near the Oenar^l 
UosphaL Other equally important over-bridges of the City 

two stable Items 

dtrMvitnn tendency lo rfeo and chuiiav In tli?s Ji5mie 

tlifr rl« Qf thi price et elUier of th*i» 
m affect Inr^^e HctloiiA nf the pcpuiailoiL 
the Jmmlfirotlon Inlr ihc^uriX 
mraj ar^vM and fsUHna W\em flllmulate It oa llie olUer hand/ 
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are that near the Elephant Gate, which has been placed Rnma 
distance to the north of the previous crossing in order to 
provide a sufficiently easy gradient between the bridge and the 
Wall-Tax Hoadj that on Whannel’s Road on the east side of 
the compound of the Scotch Kirk, connecting the Poonamalle 
High Road with the Cooum River Side Road, and the Male 
Asylum Road; and the over-bridge over the Police Commis¬ 
sioner’s Road connecting the Poonamalle High Road with 
Egmore; and, above all, the over-bridge on the Esplanade, a 
little distance beyond the southern end of Broadway, near the 
new Fort station. This last over-bridge has been located on the 
waste space near the Medical College grounds, as required by 
the re-alignment of the electrified railway line, the road and 
the railway practically changing places between the Medical 
College and the North Beach Road. Along part of this last 
road provision has been made for two roadways for the east 
and west traffic res4pectively. 

Proposals were made to build another bridge over the Cooum 
Other supplement the existing WaUajah Bridge. 

become 

mpro^emen heavy and urgently requires the provision of an 
over-bridge in the place of the existing level crossing. The 
level crossings over the M. & S. M. Railway in the Tiruvottiyur 
High Road and near the Monegar’s Choultry have been crying 
for replacement by over-bridges for a number of yeai-s. The 
General Hospital Road Bridge has long been demanding .t 
widening, if not an entire reconstruction. The sand accretion 
on the fore-shore wliieh is at its broadest oiiposite the High 
Court and the Port, has, indeed, been utilised for the construc¬ 
tion of a new marine drive from the level crossing on the North 
Beach Road direct to the shore-line. This road has brought 
the sea within the reach of the middle class population of George 
Town, who were, for a number of years, deprived of that 
advantage owing to the dirty and ill-kept condition of the ever- 
widening sands. The construction of a road close to the shore¬ 
line from the sea edge of this marine drive as far south as 
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the Napier Bridge will improve the sea-front of the Fort and 
increase its popularityj thus enabling it to have some advantages 
comparable to the attractions of .the Marina. This fore«shore 
can then be utilised on the same lines as those on which the 
Marina fore-shore has been planned to be made use of. 

One peculiar feature of IMadras that has been found diflRcult 
of eradication, is the existence of niimerous plots 
^^*ciea^ice ground known as hutting spaces, wiereiii 
one-ixyom dwellings of mud and thatch rise up 
in hundreds. Some of these hutting grounds are the sites of 
early villages. They are generally kept in a very insanitary 
condition and are easily subject to fire. In 1871 the census 
recorded that there were 10,752 huts of this type. In 1931 their 
number was certainly considerably larger. In 1932, when 
there was an nnoffleial Inquiry into the condition of the slums 
of the city, a list of 158 such slums (orcheries) was furnished 
by the Corporation; and the inquiry found out that there Avere 
23 additional slums not included in the official list and the 
total number of families living in them was over 10,500. 

A Special Housing Committee of the Corporation, appointed in 
1933,. was infomed that the population of the slum areas was 
over 200,000 j nearly 30% of the total population, a figurs 
which cannot but be exaggerated. The Committee estimated 
the number of slum huts at 15,942 and the total population 
living in them about a lakh, 

68% of the houses in the city were tiled and were of various 
Types of degrees of value. The terraced houses are 
houses in mostly of the type that is called Madras terrace, 
a form of brick-roofing Avhieh withstands a 
tropical climate better than most of the other forms of flat 
roofing. In 1871 only about 10% of the total jiuipl>er of 
houses in the city were terraced. No up-to-date figures of su^i 
houses are available. The terraced roof is most commonly . 
^ in houses of one storey; and there has been a great . 
^increase in two-storeyed hotises and tall many-storeyed stiiie- 
tures in recent vears 
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^ ^ ^ 'Madrdu in Ihn Preset Cmiurif 

There ia a marked dilTereucc betweeix the coni^^iitm of thi^ 
eciitro of the ^liy and the spaciousiuaw* of \L% soborbaLiL margins; 
and Lbe diviaiooii fihowkng'tljo lughf^l; number of occiijiimia 
l>cr houso -are found huddled in the centre, wliilo tJiu Lowesrt 
figures I>er lioieie exist in the outer dlvhtiotni. The congestion 
is luorked in rnnuy casea by a family having to share a rooni 
with others. 

T/te hOM^ts^ pcoph 0 / the diy 
In tJiis counectioD teferenee should be mmh to the bemeless 
seelion of ttic population- The Special Housing Committee 
of the Corporation reekuned, by u census undertaken for the 
piirpo^^ \iiy Uiem, the tutai number of homeless pEopie 
niid Lhe Iiirgcst proportion ot thcci wm found in Lhc i 3 L 0 t%vni 
Bazaar^ in the Esptanado and in Burk Town; the lowest 
numbers of such mnrking the Kitpouk and Nungambaklmiu 
(li\^Hions.* 


• Then#! imfertunalcK huva ttiuB heea dt-^crlbcd In ibe Caaiua 
Report of' cbe Madras of 1331. 

“A O^ELAldarablo eiemiuit <if Uiv Mmlma Cily’S ^puJatlon conalata 
at 'p^rflons who hnv^ ao itweUlaj^ other ttian iht BLdewalk tmd wELiit 
non*. Flouting lylwur comes in by fajaiUea to work la WtUl-ToX Raad 
and Qltier ftMCh nclshboathooda. Thea« fiimUy giosipo may ba found 
colupiDK out (a many of the Mudmu thorou^hfAteft. They itre not 
Lramiin, bat ordinary cUlDeuA la all hut the posseajloa of u Jioni^s 
Maay persona found ftleoplofir on hnuae or shop pisiln nnO Ternttrtflhm 

probably eluased by the frnumeniloni wUh the /rfe oecupanti of 
these lost, und Ibe dSfnenatona of thii cuntrLbutloa to the tiiy*8 popula¬ 
tion ore grtJater than ia usuuHy reroeuii:*^^ (Cftnsti« Tablea; City ot 
Mudru^p 1931,^ P- SJ- 

The Comnilti*s d£ 1333 hiiB made rh* following rvmmrSus qbouT their 
unfortunato conditloii:— 

"The parfioaa eiiupie-rat#rl wera found sleoping on rtmdaide or 
plarfoVmK^ plaLa Of vncatit houHes, chbultrltt^^ plank projiwtloiui In front 
ftf altnpii. fltc, A number of persons, members of a family or trlenda 
were found wrapped op In one alilfilJ" lore hlankel on account of the 
cold w^rather. They wer« mostly t-Md in ra^su Soma were alueptn^ 
on torn mots with pUJowa and wfih a few ressel^, pota and eaultetu 
cloi^ by. Tb*f* utebaUs are used by them for cooking patJiioeea, 
yomc bcfigam and pofodoiti wars found with tin stlcikSp str. 

Tlieir Mudltloju, afl ft wholSp woro reported in be pathetic and 
de^plorablp." 

*"Tlie»e uuforluftflte people ^oneialix make their abodea near Uie 
pjacaa whem they npd soma means of llvlnf. The workltie.coolies Ln 
the-Harbour w^re found alccpins on the platforms on the eldco of iho 
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feijicci 19tkfl Aladras Corpoi^iion hus bccu pursiilug A 
Thv cJTorw definite |>olioy of eEcetlvo slum improvemeiiti 

become the mcH^t vital Usue 
fyf Madras trims&E^iLlIng other civic probleinfl," 
The resrtili huit been u rectjguition o£ die necessity for the 
public otvnei-Hiiijy of the sittis which require njcoesflmctbn. 
Ihc ihidras Kotao’ Club and the MadriLs Sanitary Welfare ' 
Lea^fiie have eiperimented uimjji efforts to find nn economic 
housiu^r B^jheme lor the very poor. The Speeiul UouKiug 
Committee of the Corporation has recotdmendccl to the 
(lO^emment Unit nn, iiuprovenient trust shouid be coTiKtituted 
to construct and look after slum dwelling and middle 
houses^ whieL is to wrk in close c<M3peraLion with the 
Corpunition.* 


North Dfijieti Rued, vonind^tie or ^o^oviui and oOlci^s In Mnora stpeeL 
^ Strwi ftod Vtsbnan Ko7atUi/ 
working In Uie Koiwnl Uaiaar wflrci tound mwlly In Loun^ &auarc 

fiodowriB In MsilnyniMnimAJ 8irML 
blmllarl^, large numbere of the hDin^iifaB wore found ok^pla^ in front 
and ahupo in Hander Str^^et, Godown Sriocl. China Ba=ajar 
plntTomis lti Chin^; Baznar Hoad, near lUe Law 
College Stailon, and ihn open land EtdJoining thnt plate in 

Cb^itr Street. N>^lappa Nalck Street and Dnvarola l^ludalJ 

fal^nt of ^iJ^ndaha and on pinali pmjectioiis 

m iTOnt of rthoi^ in ih» localItleg. In Uie area adjoining the Ripen 
Bui] i| lugs were found large ntnnbero of begBnrs eleepit^ on tbt 

General UoopitEiJ Hoad." fReport 
hL M Housing Committee, 19^4. Mad™ Corporation, Ap^a- 

nax ai. pp. 

few falirirv*li.rF?^h?«®“ undiirtooft ih^. compIntA rccramlrurtion of a 
i,„T.-1 j .. ^ oIuikk onU Quite a number of amaJler ones. The old 

hnla and houwe wro demolIoUed and the sUeit cleared for the ereciion 

wukioe Itiwlf rwpoitslblefortlieeiHlrt 
wh*rA^'i'"» ®h’ J«rFeat *►> thftjv Khemea ii.ia m Cemetery Ilwtd, 
««IJ-T* erected, fithers were at VAsmooile whei-e 

iimi nf^iJ* Smith Nngur where there wore 106. 

^"*'■'3' TClioiuinB Mhemes were iiiider consiruetloa at 

p’tjlpnleyutn and In thr^ Uartwar Dlvlejno where bloclu nf two storey 
tenemental wore belnj? eractod- 110 tenemnntn in each ttlaH 

Another laree project which has been under tlleeuBaiOD for sev#™] 
*1"' l» deflnltelr coiuttillt^d la the 

^hlnjf vllla^w pj ParthaMriithy Kupimm 

wrP^LrindHn««L*l? aJiim ia one nf the mo'll: 

wretched and Inanollarr In the cUy and It Is proiwscd that the site 
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As early as 1S88 legistiiiiTe proviaioii ivsh niHdc to take 

__ meofluna to pravent indbcrimituiLu befisinff 

problem^ Streets and pLiiies of public rcsoil. But 

thu provision remained a dead tettoV;) bccau.se 
of the aljisurd remedy it iirovided of fining a liegfpir up 
to Us. 50 or wiuding him to jail fur a period. Jn 1925, Lho 
Modriis Corporation set up a eonimittcc to msko pruposals for 
the prevention of professioual begginff, TJw City Jluninipal 
Act of 1919 autburiscs the maintenance of rest-honscs, alms¬ 
houses and poor-houses. Tim Corporation started r Poor Jfoiiso 
in 1927 at Toiiflinrpet. There was ilio Monegar Choultry, a long¬ 
standing institutiorj with a history of uenrly a century and fi 
half Iwhind it and the Priend-in-Nced Society's Home, an 
equally venerable instilutioo, wliicb provides iudooraiid outdoor 
ebarity for destituie Muropcaiis itnd Anglo-Indians. Btsidea 
thtsie there arc seVRi-al Aimadhana Samiijams for the 
dispemuillun of free meals, of whioh those of TripUcano 
and Purasawah/im and the Chemuipuri Satnajum require 
special mentiou for their large scale charities. The beggar 
proLlcm is becoming one gf the most acute of the problems 
a^'aiting solution and ia of cquiil importance with the pruhlcm 
of slum clearance. 

Let us now sum’cy the eliauges and improvements in municipal 
administration timt the city has gone through since the heginniug 
of the century. Act I of 1SS4, amended by Act IT of 1892 
and Act U of 1699, was fiupersffded by Act III of l!m, under 
which the number of Stuniclpal Commissioners was increased 
from 32 to 35 bcsldus the President., li^visiuti was made for 
tlie appointment of three Commissioners by the Madras Cluimbor 
of Conuueree, three b3' the Madras Trader AssoeiQtiim and 
two by such other aasociationu, corporate bodies, or elms of 
persons os the Tiooal Government might direct. The number 


sliDuia Im cleared and 300 housca or tenemente rrculiHl to replace tta 
CEiBtIng huddle of mfserablft huts. Tecanlcal dlmrulUes as tn ihe 
owneiaaig of tt# elle have Held no tHo i^cheniB for eei-f-iui years and 
tt boa DOL ret beea begun (JSSB)." tPaAi?s S7 and 39 of *A Cltv to 
Traiultlon,* b? Mr. C. W. tlanson]!. 
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of elected members was fixed at 20. The rcmaimng eight 
Commissioners were nominated by the Goveriinient who also 
appointed the President. 

The Municl[>al Act III of 1904 was superseded by Act IV of 
1919j section 4 of which entnists the administra- 
tmo tion to the following three authorities 

(1) The Council. 

(2) Standing Committees of the Council. 

(3) The Commissioner to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council not being a member of the Council, 

The Council consists of 50 councillors as follows:— 

(a) Thirty elected divisional eoiinciOors, 

(b) Three elected by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
three by the Madras Trades Association and two by the 
Southern Indian Cham]>er of Commerce. 

(c) Three elected ox appointed by other associations or 
bodies as directed by the Govei-nment. The Government 
directed that the Madras Port Trust, the Madras University and 

• the Anglo-Indian Association should each elect one councillor, 

(d) Nine appointed by the Government with special regard 
to the representation of Muhammadans and other minorities. 

The President of the Corporation was to be elected annually 
by the Council; and the executive power vested in the 
Commissioner, 

Under the Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Tax 
Act V of 1927j the Council resolved to collect an entertainment 
tax from 15th January 1929. 

A Compulsory Elementary Education scheme was first 
introduced on Ist July 1925, It was first introduced in four 
divisions. In 1928-29 the scheme was working in all divisions 
of the City, 

One feature of the Act of 1919 was the extension to women 
of the franchise to vote and to stand as candidates for 
municipal elections. 

At present the Act of 1919 stands as modified by the recent 
amendments. In 1933, an act created or rather revived, the 
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Mayor of Madras, in the plaoe of the President, Another 
amendment of 1936 created Aldermen. The first Mayor was 
the Kiunara Raja of Chettinad, who was the President at 
the time. He was largely instrumental in shaping the Act 
of 1936. The City of Madras is divided into forty 
administrative divisions and municipal affairs are under the 
control of a council consisting of not more than sixty-eight 
members. Of these, forty-five are divisional councillors and 
five are aldermen. The divisional councillors represent the 
forty administrative divisions together with special Adi-Dravida 
and labour constituencies. Three special councillors may be 
appointed by the Local Government, and the remaining fifteen 
seats are reserved for the election of the representatives of 
certain specified interests in the city.” 

The Council elects annually a Mayor, Deputy Mayor and 
six Standing Committees. 

The chief executive officer of the Council is known as the 
Commissioner. He is appointed by the Local Government and 
is not a member of the Council. 

Prominent activities of the Corporation 

The prominent activities of the Corporation which, have 
grown into great usefulness in recent years are the maternity 
and child welfare scheme, the increase of Corporation primar}' 
schools, the provision of small gardens and parks in open spaces 
wherever available, the encouragement and an improved system 
of conservancy arrangement in the substitution of flush-out 
latrines in the place of old ones and the institution of a regular 
broadcasting service. 

The municipal water supply of the city has had a definite 
history from 1866, when it was first decided to 
take water from the Corteliar river and its 
water supply tributaries. A masonry weir was built across 
of the City Corteliar river at Tamarapakkam to the 

north-west of Madras; the weir diverted the waters of the river 
into a channel leading to the Cholavaram and Red Hills storage 
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tajiks, which wens furthcF fed by Iat^a (vitt'bmcnt arcss. Thfl 
QplcAfip and DiahitenatK^ of these Jhkcj; *11111 weir are in the 
hands of Government. But the works reqnired to convey tlio 
water from tlm Hed TXIIIb Lake to Modras and to filter it nnd 
pump and distribute it were undertakeu by the CoTTwration. 
About 9,330,000 cubic feet of water per aimum was hcnied to 
the eit>', while the IaIcch supplied about 5,000,000 enhic feet for 
the irrigation of ncierhbourJng iiindB, 

The old syslttiu provided for jui 0 ]ieo ctiaimel conveyiiif!' the 
water from the lake to ilie city and for the tapping of the lake 
nt so high a level that pumping wak oecessaiy* for conoidersble 
periods j there wo.s also loss of water in the npen ehannel due 
to evapomtion and pcroolation, beside the danger itf conta¬ 
mination and of hrenchea on the aides; shove all, the water 
was supplied unfiltercd and ihste was the poasihility of decay* 
ing organic matter choking the pipes. 

The new works for the effective improvement of the water 
Bopply were completed and formally opened in J914 by Lord 
Pentland, the then Governor, They comprised machinery to 
remove impurities at the lake ilaelf, a new underground conduit 
to replace the open chanuel, sand filters to purify the watersi 
filtered tanks to Store the Altered water, pumps to import an 
adequate preasute, ami an elevated tank to ensure the maiiiten* 
once of a steady pressure in the mains, the installation of a 
chlnri noting plant and the remodelUng and extension of the 
dlKtrihution system throughout Ifadras. The pumping station, 
the Alter bed and the tank are located in Kilpauk. Further 
improvcmaiita were retorded hy the Great War; and there was 
no possibility of coping with the increased requirements ol the 
city, which had increased by fiO per cent. There has been 
pending n prepoBal for the oequiaition of the irrigation rights 
of the landH under the Red Hills Lake and to reserve the lake 
exclusively for the city’s water-supply. Again, recently 3 
proposal hfia been brought forward to put an effective dam 
^*^ 00 ^ * ^ Corteliar, which would result in the fonoation of a 
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liu^e lake from wiuch a tuudi larger supply eauid be had tor 
the eity. 

Tbe total lenglU of the roads in the city lit over 350 miles j 
two-tliiiidH cif them are metalled^ nearly oae* 
^ tarred or aiipliult painted md small bita 
eemeat^concreted. Till 1910 Atarlroa was lit 
with oil iJghta. From that dale they were grudually I'eplaued 
by cleeiric lights, of whicii there were oviir 10,000 in ia32^ 
controlled by several streeL eloctrie lighting sub'^tatiDu^. 

& Terence has already been made lo liie provision of open 
Tne old draijys. The present system of drainage, b 

cinLinAflo ot known as the partially separate 
itie' city according to whidi Lho onder-groimd sewers are 

intended primarily to convey the socage water. It was 
dtsigned about thirty yean? ago by Mr. J. W. Madelcy, who 
waa Special Engineer to the Corporation for nearly 2Q years. 
The scheme was basod upon pumping and hence it was decided 
to prevent rain water tmm getting into the the rain 

Water from the road stirlace and liio c^scess rain water from tha 
honsc drjihjs were to flow through the tmid-aido ditches and the 
old Enasoury into the nearest water-courses sudi as the 

Otteri Nullah^ the Cooum and the Buijdngham CanaL After 
dcflnite work Jmd bwn carried out on the scheme for about 3 or 
4 years^ there waa a practical stopx^aga owing to the Great War, 
for a time; and then the process was continued. By 1933, 
12 pumping stations had been completed and one was tinder 
ereoLitm; and about 194 miles of sewers had been laid. Pro* 
vision has yei to l>e made for the drainage of outlying areas, 
for the disxKHial of accumulated sewage and for the inlroduction 
of the w'ater carHage s^^stem for night soil. The original scheme 
did not provide for the drainage of the western and northern 
poriions of the dty, m they were not suflicicntly devdoped at 
the time. The scheme has therefore been or h going to bo 
applied to Chetpat, fulpauk, Feromhur, Vyasar- 
Tondiaipct and MambaJiun. The 
prubliuu of util blag the dtf instead af 
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The Port 
Trtist 


letting it out into the sea as is being done at present and ot 
separating the foul sewage into fairly clear water and sludge 
is awaiting solution. The water carriage of night soil w'hich 
can be done only by the erection of flush-out latrines is vigor¬ 
ously attempted to be realised. 

All the recent improvements effected in the Madras Harbour 
and Port have been very useful in increasing the 
conveniences required for shipping.^ '‘Under 
the Madras Port Trust Act 1905 (H of 1905) 
as amended up to July 1929, the affairs of the Madras Port 
Trust are administered by the Madras Port Trust Board 
consisting of 14 members and a Chairman appointed by 
Government. Normally the Government nominated to the 
Trust, the Collector of Customs, the Presidency Port Officer and 
the Agents or General Managers of the Railways working in 

* Ab already noticed Cp. 270. Note), All Quay berths are 
served by railway tracks of mixed gauge to accommodate both 5 feet 
6 Inch and metre gauge rolling stock. There are about SO miles of 
such track within the harbour. Troop-ships and emigrant vessels as 
well as vessels of the P, and O. British India, City and other passenger 
lines habitually use the quays. 

Two tugs are provided for berthing and assisting steamers. The 
west quays are equipped with travelling hydraulic and electric cranes. 
There is also an oil fuel pipe line for bunkering vessels lying at the 
west quay berths; and this, as also water service connections, was to 
be extended to the new north quay under construction. 

The south quay la used mainly by the Singapore and Han goon 
mail steamers and spacious passenger waiting hails and customs 
examination rooms have been provided therein- An extensive coal 
yard has been provided near the south quay. 

In addition to the quay berths there are ten moorings in the 
harbour at which vessels drawing 30 feet 0 in. can lie and handle import 
and export cargo by lighters. Oil from bulk oil steamers is pumped 
ashore at three of these berths to a distance of up to three miles* 
from the harbour and petrol is also pumped ashore at a special berth 
outside the harbour, 

A 9'acire boat basin serves for the safe anchorage of all email 
craft from 1,000 tons downwards, working in the harbour. 

To the south of the basin there has been provided a 2-acre pond 
into which Imported timber can be floated at aU times as well as a 
sufficient number of cranes, trolleys sidings, etc., for Its handling. 

At the northern end of the 9»acre boat basin there is a slipway 
capable of taking vessels up to 900 tons dead weight. Besides the 
slipway there are three ramps on w^hich smaller barges and boats 
can be repaired. There are large warehouses which could be leased 
by cargnnwners awaiting shipment 
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Maili'fls. TJiif Boar^l are also Consen-alMts uf the Port iinUct 
the Indian Poria Act." 

An Ktt^iupt was fflj&de in lSfl3 to eonatmet the trsi^wny 
line in Aladros, a company for that pirpo«e, 
having b«n ineorpoimted m London. It was 
In Mndnis jn jfigs that the first tnunwaj' line of tho 

citj^ ooinpleted iind opened for i^sc- These tr^xmwuyH wera 
conatructed uu the conduit system, according to which the live 
conductor was ewTied viudetgi’ound. Cut soon this system, was 
repioeed by that of the over-head liima, btjcause it fn^cinciitly 
led to the ituurruption of elecLrifi lines by floosis and rains. 
The oriifinal company was icpieced in l£KVt by the Madras 
ISlectrio Trama'sya Limited. At tJia beginning of 1933, aa a 
result of aeveral extensions of the original lines, the M. E. I. 
service had nearly 9 miJo!* of double track and over 71 miles of 
single trock, Conaiatent efforts hove l>«in made In recent 
times to sjaied up Iho service, to replace the old singlu trae^ 
by double lines and to iuiroduoe bigE^r clotsed conidor cars in 
the place of the old upca type bogie ciu?a. In 1925, an attempt 
W !18 made by the Company to run a fleet of buses but it had to bo 
given up after thrae years of triaL 
With regard to general town-planning, refareuoe has already 
been made to the suhemes of Lloyd's Hoad and 
Town plaanJiifl Mombalam os tensions. The fonner eiltiuaion 
iKhcuiee ^ ^ warning rather 

rhnn be an examplii. The Mambalattk aiua has been dovalopijd 
under the Tow n Planning AoL The Mombalam Town Planning 
scheme was initiated by tlie moribund Madras City and Suburban 
Town Planning Trust. It was transferred to the City CorpoW' 
tiou in 1933, BanEiioncd by the Coveriimciit in 1920 and revised 
and exton deil by the Corporation on several occBsions.* 

The Madras Towm Planning Trust took up the preparation 
of a number of other sohemea of which the so-called Myiapow 

m " Ttcrc is- ft T Hin iiniitii feati^Sctioft of 1gmtitKis per plot wH i Id 
lJic imiu tfl the inaJii riistrictAd for ubb for rc^ldtutlal purpMfti 
Baud be ftad oiwmi spii&cft t-Dund bouii^ lire prraoribMl dUd pro* 

vtuiPJj is fliAtio lur liouBba Boh^dfia for tto poor in Mirtlcular part^, 

vvX 
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Quadrilaterals were the most imporcant. The Eastern 
Quadrilateral scheme was sent up to Government for sanction; 
but as the latter reiused to Imance the Trust by either inana or 
grants, the work was rendered abortive. Prolonged and iutile 
negotiations with respect to the financial basis of the Trust 
must be deemed to be “the chief cause for the stagnation in 
development from which the City has suffered during the early 
stages of the working of the Town Planning Act, for, with the 
I rust in existence, thei'e was no call for the Corporation to take 
Up town-plarmiiig seriously/^ 

There are a number of other areas for which schemes are 

essential and the general town-planning scheme for the whole 
city which was required to be prepared by March 1934 under 
the Town Planning Amending Act of 1930, has yet to be 
commenced. 

The Corporation has a scheme for the deveiopm^t of the ^<1 
accretion between the Harbour and the Cooum; but the consent 
of the Military Department has not yet been received. 

Turning to the field of education, we have to continue the 


narrative fiom the point at which we left it in 
Chapter XVI. The first important grant-in- 
aid made by Government was a building grant 


Expansion of 
Education 


of Bs. 7,000 to the Harris ychool which was handed over to the 
Church Missionary Society for the erection of a school for 
Muhammadan youths. 

Ihe Presidency College as it foimally came to be named in 
Deveiopment 1^55, Continued to be under Mr. E. B. Powell, 
ci’S “ Senior Wrangler, who had long been Head 
l*l3ster of the High School; Professors of Law, 
Vernaeulai' Literature and Mental and Moral Philosophy were 
also appomted in that year; the College was divided into two 
departments, the Junior and the Senior—English Literature, 
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HistoFj^p MfiritJil imc] liToi"Jvl PliiliisiipJiy, Polkiftal Economy, 
^Tntiic^mfiLirii /iml NatnrHl Philosw}phy tsu^it in the Sezud^ 

Department, while tlie vemaciilar laufma^ were tan^bt hk 
both. The Law course was to extend over three years. The 
original seheme for the Presidcney College was that it flhonld 
h^vf^ ^KiTiisisterl of four flcpartTnonti^, OenornT^ Tjc^I ant! 

f'ivLl Engineering. But tlie ITedieal Hcliool which waii !?tarted 
as early ns 1S35 and subsequently detelopcd into a College in 
lS5!, eould not be amalgamated with the Presideni^ Ccillege, 
The Revenue Board Sun'ey Srhnol whicti w/tst ewtnhlishiHl in 


1R34 with the objeei of training ^ number of 
surveyors, became the nneleus of the College 
of Engineering. There were two other pro- 
fcssionel institutioiLs which came into promiuEtice filKtnt tho 
same time. The School of Ordnance Artiflecraj srtarted by 
Colonel l^faitlond in was now reorpnised as a Government 
inAtitiition^ chiefly for the benefit of Eurasian yonths; and the 
School of ArL^ which wba JlrKt opened in Black Tow^n in IBfiO 
by Dn Htmter, supplemented by the School oE Industiyp came 
also to flourish; and it received marked encourngempnt in the 
Despatch of 1B54. 

The primary object with which the University of Madras eon- 
Karl; CTwvth f*tduted in WB7 was purpose of ii-wertaiTi* 
of me ivindiw ing by means of cxaminationa the persons who 
iTniversitj have obtained profleiency in different branches 
of literature, Hcienrc and art, and of rcwanliii^ them by 
academical degrees as evidence of their reape<ftive nttninmenm 
nnd marks nf honour proportioned thereto/" The first Entrance 
or Matriculation Examination wea held in September 1RS7, and 
the first B A. ET^nmination in Felirtiary 1Si>8. Tn lB63-&lr the 
First Examination in Arts was interposed between the Matri* 
culation and the B.A. The course for the B. A. Degree Examinn- 
Iron was to extend over three ycara. and candidates for F.A. 
were allowed to quflliO' for the exatdnation one year after 
matrlenlating. A few years later the interval hctweim the 
Blatrlcnlation and the F.A. was extended to 2 years^ m that 
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"thoae Trio maLrkulHtod in 1S69 could ^ up fur tbo F.A. 
Exjuninotion only in IfiTl.’' 

Tlie Jifadras ^Mcdica] Onllege was c^nblishcd in ISHS by 
Th« rnadrofi Fn>(1nrick Adam, tbo then Goromor, os o 

nifitSciU school in which wnm to Iw trained Bnbordindte^ 


for the Medical Depai-tment. Ak notiml ifi 
a previotis chapter it was made into n CoUefte in ISlil and 
transferred to the Education Ttepartment o few years later. 
The College consisted of two diijiArlmRiita. The Senior of 
University Depurtment trained students for qnnljfyinit for the 
M.B. Sm C.M. and L.Sf. tS. Tlcgrecsof the University. The lower 
deparLtnont of the ColloRe was for laUitary hoapitnl apprentircs 
qualifying OS military apothecaries and elvtl hospital sppren- 
tictH fpialifying for employment under GoTernment, Until 
18S3 there was a thin! of junior department qualifying pnpiht 
ftir employment as militaty mad civil hoRpital Jissistnnta. This 
department was later transferred to the Hoyapuram Auxiliary 


Ifftflical School which woa catalilishfid in 1877. to meet a 
deficiency in the strength of the suhorainate medical service 
during the great Madras famine of that year. 

Tins Civil Engineering College was first established in 1834 
Tha Civil ® Government Survey School for training 

EnainevrtiiB rnen for sendee in the Revenue Department. 
Collece Tn 1859 it was developed into a Civil Engineer¬ 

ing School to meet tho rariuirementtt of the Fuhlie Works 
Deportment. Two j’ears later, a apcciftl cla-vs for stirveylngt 
drawing and estimating woe formed; while an officers’ surveying 
class was added shortly afterwards. Tn 1882. the institution 
was raised to be a College by the addition of a senior depart¬ 
ment for the supply of emnnecra for Government scnrjec. The 
Collegiate or UnivcrBity Deperlment trained ronnnifBionwl 
ofnccn of the Army and civil candidates for scrvicesi os nasistant 
engineers in the Public ■Works Department as weU as for the 
degree of Bachelor in the Facnlty of Civil Engineering at the 
University. The school departmeat has been training studeats 
of ail classes for the varinua grades ef upper and lower 
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subordinates and of the office establishments of the Public 
Works Department, 

The law classes continued to be conducted at the Presidency 
College till Mr. Grigg's propc^al for the creation of a separate 
Law College made in 1888 was approved by Government and 
sanctioned finally by the Secretary of State in 1891* Mr* E. 
Powell was in charge of the Presidency College till 1862, when 
he was promoted to be the Director of Public Instruction. He 
was succeeded by Mr, Edmund Thompson who laboured on for 
thirteen years and di<^ most useful work* 

In 187041, the two first-grade colleges in the City were the 
Presidency College and the Free Church Mission Institution 
which first sent up candidates for 3-A. 1868-69. Besides these 
there were the Doveton Protestant College and the Sullivan’s 
, Garden Seminary which was partly a theological institution. 
Government took over the School of Industrial Art in 1855 

__while a committee assisted by Dr* Hunter laid 

edQcatioimi dtjwn rules and an elaborate course oi instruc- 
development which quickly deteriorated on account of 

lack of competent teachers and apt pupils. The institution had, 
however' supplied the model for similar schools started in 
Calcutta and Bombay, It grew under the fostering care of 
Mr* Chisholm who was for long its head. A new section known 
as the Drawing and Painting Academy was instituted, where 
the course of instruction adopted was similar to that at the 
South Kensington Institute and*aimed at counteracting “the 
injurious influence which the large importations of European 
manufactures of the worst possible designs have had on the 
native handicrafts and also to train students for engraving and 
other useful occupations.” 

In 1854, the College of Fort St* George was abolished* and 
a Board of Examiners was instituted in its 
Commissionership for the 
Uneovenanted Ciril Service Examinations was 

♦ The Board for the College of Fort St. George, started in 18J 2 
on the model of Lord Wellesley's College of Fort William, was designed 
to Instruct the Junior civil servants who came to Madras from 
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instituted and entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction. 
In the same year, the Library of the Madras College was 
transferred to the Goremment Central Book Depot. In 1867, 
the Board of Examiners was also abolished; a committee for 
the examination of assistants was constituted; the staff of 
mimshies was dispensed with; and the Oriental Manuscripts 
collection was transferred to the charge of the Director of 
Public Instruction. The Board of Examiners was again 
reconstituted in 1882. 

In 1861, a large number of volumes vjas sent out to Madras 
from, the surplus stock of the libraries at the Haileybury 
College and the India Office; and this collection was handed 
over by Government to theifuseum to form the nucleus of a 
public library. This collection was largely increased and later 
became the nucleus of the public library attached to the Museum 
(now the Connemara Public Library). Government had also 
largely helped the Madras Literary Society started ^7 Sir 
Thomas Newbolt, the Chief* Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
1817 and managed by a Committee. 

A short review is given below of other educational and quasi- 
educational activities that have marked the growth^ of • the 
Madras City in recent times. 

The Government Industrial Institute, Madras, was first started 
Other Govern- Coonoor under the name of the Minor 
mental insti- Chemical Laboratory. It was transferred to 
tetions Madras in 1922 and is now engaged in the 

experimental manufactures of printer's ink, and of painfe 
including white lead. 


Enfi:land, in. tlie literature, law and langmafres of the country. It also 
^dertook to train munshies and candidates for the posts of pleaders and 
judges In the native Courts and to bring out either by direct publica¬ 
tion or with dnancial assistance works on the languages of the country. 
It kept up a depot for the sale and loan of Oriental inanuscrlpts 
transferred to it from the Museum of the Madras Literary Society. 
It was this College that helped in the bringing out of works like 
C^pbeirs ^elugtt Grammarp' Morris's Telugu Dictionary/ Bottler's 
Dictionary of the Tamil Language/ Reeve's ‘Karnataka Dictionary' 
^ works which paved the way for a critical study 

_e linguistics, literature and philology of the Dra vidian la usages* 
dUb 
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The Leather Trades Institute was opened in 1915 with the 
object of improving the methods of manufacturing leather, 
while the conception of the sehoobcourse was that it should 
consist mainly of practical work in the school tannery. 
Arrangements were made in 1925-26 for the conduct of an 
English lecture class on Madras methods of tanning for 
professional tanners and others interested in the trade. In 
1926 a class for the trainin g of maisiris and tanning operators 
was started at Pallavaram. The Institute, however, failed to 
attract much attention. In January 1930 the industrial side 
of the Institute was abandoned. 

The Government sanctioned the opening of a Textile Institute 
in Madras in 1922. The scope of the Institute has been enlarged 
and one of its main objects at present is to train the men 
necessary for the urgently needed revival of the handloom- 
weaving industry. 

The Madras Trades School (now styled Government School of 
Technology) was started in 1916 with the object of supplying 
the industrial public with intelligent and skilled engineera, 
mechanics, electricians and plumbeis equipped with sound 
theoretical and practical knowledge. The subjects taught are 
(1) mechanical engineering, (2) electrical wiring, (3) elec¬ 
trical engineering, (4) plumbing, (5) mechanical drawing and 
(6) printing. The printing classes were opened in 1925 for 
the benefit of the more intelligent of the young men and the 
learners employed in the various presses. 

An Agricultural College was opened in 1876 at Saidapet, but 
was shifted to Coimbatore in 1908. A separate Veterinary 
College was opened in 1902. The staff was increased gradually. 
The College was recently affiliated to the Madras University 
for the course of studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Veterinary Science. 

In 1933, the Auxiliarj' Royapuram Medical School was 
renamed the Stanley Medical School in honour of the then 
Governor. Sir George Stanley. In 1923, there was started the 
Lady Willingdon Medical School, exclusively for women. In 
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1938, tins Stanley Medical ScUduI and tie JLrfidy WiiliuEduu 
Medical Schoul were both abolisiicd mid iHipIacetl by tJie Stimley 
Medical Ooliege, wliluli would moan Idc aboJitiou o£ tliu dbEtinc- 
tion between LJ!.!'.'e and ^rudimtc$ in. Mcdlcitic. The Mndi'oa 
Medical Uollese has been cxlcuaivuJy uiided to; aud it hits been 
training lady etudenta from 1878. 

The School of Indimi Medicine waa catabliabcd in 1924 uudiily 
through the efforts of the thim Chief Muiistec, the Hajali of 
PauagaJ, and affords fncilitics for tmiulng in tbe Ayuri'cda, 
Siddha and Unonl ayetema, with n working knowledge of 
ivesteru medicine and tiic prefatory sciences. 

The King Imciitute of i'rcvcniive tnedicine is situated at 
Gnindy, about ai£ luilcs from the eity and La named after 
the late CoL "W. G. King, C.I.E., i.M.S., who, os the Sanitary 
Conunisaiotier to iliu Goveriinicnt of Mmlraa, was primarily 
reapuiuiiblc for its inception. Tlio lii*rlitutc was Opened iu laob 
by Lord AnipthitJ, thtm Governor of Madras. Originally 
designed to serve os a i^'iDph-dcpot to supply vacc-ine 
lymph to the whole province, its activities have, however, 
extended enuituously since that time. It is now one of the 
three laige provincial Inboratoriw in India, fuiietioning as 
(a) a central v<tccmc-l>'iupL depot, (b) the provincial bactorio' 
logical labomtory and (c) the provincial public health 
laboratory. 

IfrvthpMtitt of higher edweafiba in r^cenl gears, 

Thu development of higher iHlucation in rceent years in the 
Madras city has been outlined by tbe Ecv. t*’r, L, D, Murphy, e.j., 

Principal, lioyola (Jolluge, Madras, thus:_ 

•' The Presidency College collegiate courw^s date from 
18KJ, when the tailluge existed in a rented buildiiig in Egmore. 
The present niQguiiit.’ciit site on the Marina was eeeupiod in 
IBTtl. Now groups were addcil as the ycai's rolled by. These 
in turn called for new buildings. In 1937 u new zoology 
dcparlment was upi'ued on a very generous acolu and tho 
building hannouisksi well with the dignity of its site. The {iiuf 
UKideinic distinction of the Presidency' College is tile iai'ge 
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variety ojl l;li« honuimi uoursea imd the careful aelcction of tlic 
candidulcH udiuitted to tltcm* It is in fact almoat aii liououis 
and otto observes the itici'casiag uumber ui wuiucu 
Htudouts competing auwtafiivdy 'WiOi tUoir niuti folk for tlio 
ctuei iionours. 

iLadras Christian CoUisga is of jiadi'os Uul not in it. 
Its uolkguite exisieaco began in lsb5 though us uu iustitutioa it 
hud been founded some thirty yesn* pieviousiy. Along with 
Jjoyola College is ‘ rejoices * in tlic lUUhO Of a misMumary 
college. It is u Uhristiau inutilutiou supixivLed by a great 
number of ‘ missiouaiy ' bodies in Seoiiand, hSitglond, und 
America. Tiiey have made history in the eily of Madras and 
their repututiou IS udomud not merely with scLulai'sliip, but 
with that rarer giil, the abiding afiection of former students. 
Situated as llie eollcge w'as in the moat congested area of Mmltas, 
development in hitter years bora me impDiaibio. its new 
residence at Tambariuii at the terminuB of the Kieetric itailwaj'' 
is well wor th a visit, Sysiemaiic planning on a lavish scale 
with on uttempt to rci>roduee in smaJl something of the 
collegiate existence of tlic Home universities has given an 
added note of distiuctioit so that Tiunboram is not Oinly a newer, 
but anew hladrus Christian College.'' 

‘Tachaiyappa'a UoUege has also decided to movo out of 
JUadras. Its Creek fu<;ado rises strugglitigly above a welter oi 
amoU huckstering shops.... The coUege will eelebraic the bOth 
year of its existence near year (19394U) and practical steps 
have been well advanced to transfer the eoU^C to tlio vieiuily 
of llieir fine block of huCitclB at Clietpui in the direction ot 
Loyola College." 

'‘Loyola College set a wise example when it deeided to 
reside on Lho outskirts of the city, far enough away to cseapo 
from the noise, ilio dust, the infection mid congestion of the 
city and yet near enough to be wdtbin easy reach by train or 
bus. Tills is one of the many Jesuit educational institutions 

that are dotted over the map of India. It Is the most recent 
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also. When it was opened in 1925 it was unique in aiiuing at 
an almost exelusively residential life. 

**The Governnient Muhammadan College is tw^enty yeai'S 
old. It occupies a commanding site in Mount Koad and with 
its distinguished staff will draw in time to itself all the Muslim 
students at present scattered in the different colleges of the 
city. ^' 

''A veiy notable feature of Education in the Madras 
Presidency is the rapid progress of higher education amongst 

Sii^ls. Queen Mary's College whose whitewashed exterior 

is not architecturally the brightest spot on the Marina, is a 
Government Institution. The Women’s Christian College 
sister to the IMen’s Christian College, lies bidden away in the 
quiet retirement of its pleasant acres near Nungambakam.’^ 
The function of the Madras University was tiO 1904 
The deveiorn to affiliation and examination, when as 

meut of a result of the commission appointed by the 

Uidverait^ Government of India in 1902, the Indian 

111 the pi'esent Universities Act VUI of 1904, was passed in 
century order to strengthen the educated element in the 

Senate, to increase the proportion of elected Fellows, to extend 
the powers of the University in respect of the control, inspection 
and affiliation of colleges, and to enable the University to 
undertake the work of teacliing and research. But in spite 
of this Act, the University continued to be almost entirely an 
examining body. The resolution of the Government of India 
on its general education policy issued in 1913 and the special 
imperial grants that were made available for expanding the 
activities of the Univei^ities rendered it possible for the 
Madras University to make a beginning in developing its 
teaching functions. Three University chairs—one for Indian 
Histoiy and Archaeology, a second for Comparative Philology, 
and a third for Indian Economics—were founded in 1914 and 
occupied by distinguished scholars. 

With the object, therefore, of establishing a teaching and 
residential University in Madras and with a view to organise 
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and develop the teaehinsr resources esistiuir in the CitjS, io 
promote co-operation and reciprocity among the Colleges in 
Madrjjs and to develop inter-collegiate activities and amenities^ 
a bill remodelling the University of Madras was introduced and 
passed by the. Legislative Council into law. The Act (VII o€ 
1923) came into force on the 19th May 1923* 

An important development under the new Act has been the 
assumption of the function of teaching especially in the higher 
ranges of study, and the encoura^ng of research* The unwieldy 
suze to which the federating functions of the Madras University 
led it, ednpled with the demand for unitary and teaching and 
regional and linguistic Universities, has le^ to the formation 
of the Andhra University in 1926, for the Tehigu area and later 
of the Annamalai University in 1939—the ■ latter being a 
teaching and residential institution developed out of a college 
by the munificence of Eaja Sir Annamalai Chettyar df • 
Ch^ttinad* 

The G6vemment have subsidized the Madras University to a 
large extent for the construction of research laboratories for 
Zoology and Bio-chemistry and the University has agreed to 
provide laboratoiy for Botany out of its funds* 

In addition tp several other departments of teaching and 
research such as Indian History and Archaeology, Economies, 
Philosophy, Oriental Eeseareh, GeograpdiV and Mathematics, 
Politics and Music, Indian Languages (comprehended in an 
Oriental Institute) the Madras University has attached to it 
three Science Eeseareh Laboratories. These are the Zoology, 
the Botany and the Bio-chemistry Departments. 

A very commendable feature in the educational activity of 
the city has been the introduction of free and 
Son compulsory primary education in the city and 

prtnriary the devotion to an increasingly larger and 

education larger proportion of funds for the purpose.* 

* Prior to tlie year 1910, expenditure from Corporation funds on 
education was mainly eonflned to ttie dlsburaemetit of teachinj^ m’ants 
to elementary achoola in ttxe City under private management and to 
the maintenance of an elementary school at Chetput which was 
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Tgniini^ am ottcntian to Oifl de^^plopmprit of comrntLtct 4n 
Thv >tnilw Moiirfis in th^ laFit: i^veiTil clecadESp it ia tho 
nmmber of datj of thc ^shrotikkr of the prrowth of *1io 
frmnnif'rricx mention the Madras Chamber of 

CoaftmorceT whi^h eolehraU's! ibi eeiilt*tiiiry in It “was 

in that the institution wa^ started by some of the old-time 
inerelkanta of IMflcInis amon^ “whom may be mentioned 
J. W. Dare, W. S. Bitiny and pT. A. Arbuthnot, The Bombay 
Chttinber of Oominerec was established only one week befoTs 
the Madras Chiimbor, Tn 1856, the Madras Trades Associatioii 
was formed, os a kind of sh(Jer organ, for the espnsssion of tho 
viewa of the merc^tiJe eommtuiity in the city. Government 
wiKhed as early 1636 that some of the prinei[>ftl nativo 
merchants of the Fresidency a^ioidd be enrolled jvmon^ Gio 
meinbers of the Chamber j but they were iiiformotl that only 
two natives connectf^l with the trade of the port had expressed 
their wish to become its members. The ChamlMir celebrated jts 
r>0th onniFersary in September 1686 under the presidency of 
Sir Georii^ Arhulhnrjt^ itti then Presblpnli who waa a nephew 
of its first president^ Mr* J, A. Arbnthnot. It continneo to 
occupy a v^ry prominent position in the politics of the city. 

eriCTiictl hj tlie CorpoTatlcn la the year ISOfl. In 190|. the Corpomdon 
to const met nnd mn In tain forfv mode! efcmcniflry achofttfi 
within a period of tea yjara Ta 1S21, a he^nalna was madft twardn 
thp smirtlBB: of ftlpirwrifary prboola for adrla Tn tho jpat 

1924* the CoriwratlDn took a boIri«r and a more prosTAMlvo ntep In 
the matter ol elcmeiktary education when it resolved to Introdcce fre# 
anil eonapulsorr education fif cllvislon^ ti to 27 ws an (^xE^rlmenUil 
meaanr^r Tn 19SB* It further rcfiOlved to levy an ctiueatlon eesa nf 
i per cftnr. apd to cotitrihute nnnitatly a iinm of Pa, laktifi to the 
liZIementaTT Education Fuad from the irfrnaraJ revenues oT the Corpora.' 
tion, Tlic CovortiaicnL Hctepted the prlnclptif of jcradual tniroduetroTi 
of elementary edacfitlnn tn tiio cUy and. tn particular* approved the 
IntmdnEftma of compulfiory elementary educatioa for hoys and. elrlB 
tnon-MuBlIma) In dlTlalnns 24 tn 27 during tli# yiar 192S-2S, la 192Sr 
the Covernmoat uiactloned the mtrcKluctlon of compulBlnn In dfvUlOii>! 
S^c to 20 w!n:i offett from Ist Jaiiutiry 1927. The fcjuecesft that attended 
the nrheme cwihctilfued the CorporafloTi to Introduce It ia other a.nrta 
of the city and aim to tncludfl within Ita acop# Muflllmhoja and 
W Llhiu 3 yoon com puls Ion had becoma complete Ln all pjixts of the 
city. Secondary and tcchhlcal oduc«tIim bn& been Ittreely promot'^d 
by indlKeaouA eftort and mteftlonary nprencr—of the Inttet the fraSfB 
of the liLboura of the namakrlahm Mlfislon may he remembered. 
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In th6 words of its Centenary Hajid-book^ the history of 
the liladras Chamber of Commerce illustrates the increasing 
burden placed upon commercial organisations in India as a 
result of constitutional reform, in connection with both legisla¬ 
tion and administratiom This has been especially noticeable 
in recent yeai’s, when constitutional refoiin was being discussed 
and shaped*’^* 

The Madras Electric Supply Corporation Ltd., was registered 
in 1906, being the first company in South India 
stiH the largest of its kind; it commenced 
to supply electric current to the public in 
August 1907 and also the whole of the power required by the 
Govcrnmentj the Port Trust, the two Railway Companies, the 
Corporation, the Madras Electric Tramways and other chief 
undertakings in the city. 

Going to the history of oil in Madras, we find that as early 
as 1889, Messrs. Best & Co., began to distribute 
Oil develop- market kerosene in the city; while Messrs. 

Spencer & Co., had begun to retail American 
kerosene even before this date. Messrs. Samuel & Co., were the 
progenitors of the Burmaii Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Co., Ltd., and they were incorporated about 1893 in the Shell 
Transport and Trading Co. Later, the Royal Dutch Oil Co„ 
started business; but in 1906, the Asiatic Petroleum Co,, Ltd., 
took over the interest of the Royal Dutch and the Shell 


♦ Mr. A. A. Hayles, tbe compiler of tlie Madras CJtaviher of 
Commerce Centenarp Ilandhook, thus succinctly states the position 
of the European mercantile community in the present day Madras 
politics:— 

‘■In the early days tlie Chamber of Commerce had, perforce, to 
concern itself with political matters, being one of the few organized 
bodies of Europeans In the country. With the assumption of the 
governance of India by the Crown, a purely British administration 
was established, to which the Chambers of Commerce had to make 
representations in matters of policy. Then came the policy of 
increasing the association of Indians with the administration, and the 
European community were asked to take a share in the work of the 
New liegislatures which were set up. As this policy extended, this 
share has gradually increased, until now, with the transfer of power 
to Indian hands, the community has been faced with the necessity of 
setting up its own political organisations.” 
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TriiBspori C{;hiiipanics, Jlossis. Bcigt ft Co.^ ccDtinued io ftct 
a?- agents of llifc nt^w company until Id^ when iho Biirmah 
SMI was formed, Tlie Burmah OU Compaiiy had erected 
t^tiks on thi) »and accrctioii m early as 1905 1 and it now came 
to be ineorporaled in the new Company. The Bium^h Shell 
Kn» been acting as agents in India for the i\slat[e Pt^troleum 
Company, the Biirmah Oil Company and the Anglo-Pctwiaii 
Oil Compikny. Il has been concentrating all storage fflciliticH 
in Tondiarpet; and it cotilmls five up-country dlvuciona! olHaaSr 
IKO ufwmuntry depoU and over 400 agento and dealers. In 
1033 Burtuah-Shiill moved from the premioeH of Messrs* Best ft 
Co,, Ltd.| to its towering four-storcyed building on the 
EspfaiiadcH* 


Th^ Cotton 

MitlB 


Madras Jius never been and proliably nev^ir will be, a great 
industrial eenlro^ as two csseutiobi ara lot'king, 
namely, coal within easy reach, and a sufTicient 
water supply on the spot, Tim Buckingham 
and Carnatic MiJbnt fotmdcd by Miwra. Binny ft. Co., aLanil 
on the only ehanncl availabie for indusliy^ vis , the Oteri ^'uUah, 
in the north-west cjtiarter of the city, flero are eidplnv<.^t] ahoiit 


• "It w^aa Sejjteuiber 19H that tli& CJeJTtian Cruiser "Etndea'* 
fludtlcnlv ADpcareiJ vU ^Eadnu jmd slieUe4 the E.O.C. Inatiillatioii on the 
Band ^ccretloii. “rho followIne ojctruct from a private account describes 
Lhls raid: taiikil worn hit A flh#ll burat an the verandah 

uf the iniLiiaiar'it hnusA ntid the ncxl destroycd hli bedp after he had 
Zctl It Mare ahoCapaAfied through the oheds, and ultliou^hoae biiraL in 
a Block of packed olL, It wm not set on flro. About 350,000 oaiioim of 
oil were lust from ihe tankc, and the damase to building waa coa- 
Bldcrnble, An lodloa watcbiTLaj:i wor ktlled. The flret shot wna Hred 
At D.m, on SvptemlHir^ and the hombardmfMat Ineted about 
twenty mlniiles or so, cvaala^ when the Emden^s fire wno returned 
by the hfadrae fiuns, "W^e are pleowd to be able to record that Mr* EULi, 
the InalAllAtinn Mnoogcr, uXtcr retaoviiig his family^ returned and 
worked the pump under fire until one of the ebella deetrayed the 

wnter oervJce line -- (Pages El and 64 of Cbamber uf ComEnerce 

Centenary Handbook.'^) 

t 'The Buckin gham and Camailc Milla wore firat reglatered under 
iha Indian CoUipanlea Act bj separate ]ltniie4 companiea on 17tb 
Aufuat IflTE and SOLb June IBSl reBpectivety and M^ra, Biany & OOp, 
were appointed MaoAgfng Agenta of both Companlcii. 

Buckingham Mill Cofiiiiiinyp Limited* eommonoed work on 
life H uow occupies In P^ftmmbur m January 1878; and In June of 
ibat year 16,EMb apLndlaa were working. From tiial date the 
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11,000 Iiunds, and “in the conditions of employment offered 
these Mills hnve set an example to Indian mdnstty/' The 
Choolai Milla started and run by Gojnrati enterprise rany 
also be noted. 

Among the old firms with an eightoentU eentury back-ground, 
may be mentioned Meaara. Fairy & Co,, still 
going atreiig, founded by Thomas Parry, free 
merchant, who settled in bnsinesii in Madras 
in 1TS8. By 1821, the firm came to bo atrengl}' cnlrcuched as 
one of the leading houses of agency in Madras; and mt Furry’a 
deuili in that year, it was conducted by his partner J. W, Dare, 
who became one of the leading lights of the Madras commercial 
world in his days- Parry's Coitier, so well known to citizens 
of Madras, was acquired by Thomas Parry in 1803. The old 
buildings will be shortly replaced by a mngnifieunt pile litul 
is beginning to rise on tbu site, hlajcus. Binny & Co. have a 
hiatnry that goes certainly to ITG?, so far as persons bearing 
tiic name of Bmny had business connections with hfadraa, 
because Charles Binny arrived in India in that year and Lreama, 
a few years later, Seereiiiry to IVuwab Wallajah. John Binny, 
tlio founder of the firm, was related to Charles Binny and 
reached India in 1T9T. Fie abui eJilcred the Nuwab's service 
and livorl in u Kurden house, that is now oeeupied by 
Messrs. Spencer & Co,, and the Conncruiua Hold- At firet the 


EttiTnb«r of Rplndlfid w4b gradually tiiitll In IRS'O, 3^^000 

spilldlu were ftl werk- Lu llio ye-l^r 189S wa:iv[iis wm finl begun In 
Buckint^b^Tn J^UiL wLen €00 jKiwer-lwims wurfi tuslallvi^. Tliu C^rriUlIc 
Mill Cf., Ltd., wnrk, on n att-e luijaci^liC lo Buckln^^baiii 

jklli In jAntiaiy ISSI, with ISp^OO siikodk*!^ and iSEk tfi&rnst. 

"The Mill wna rapidly oxtond^xt nnd In ISflrt tliDj-o wrra 29,D« 
spindles and 4&1 looms at T^ork. 

' The MJIlJ havo hIho oseEsitd tn tha onoouia^^iiicnt of new ond 
improved atralns oE 8<iulii Indtan cottoiifl, with the eamo *nd In vlow. 

“Thft tatBJ iiuml^r of IndUn employto thu two mtUs fn tho 
ymr IBSa whu pboiit L200: t^Mlay Iher* nra abouL 10,000 Indian 


^'In ttio Euck Ingtittm. ajid CamnUc MlUo W'^rfl mnalgitniiitird 

into nCompanye along with four rresaiii^ and Ginn Ins Codi^Im 
rnum^ by Bliuiy & Co^ (Madras) Ltd. and NelSi^r^ ^ MUl. 
the ac^C^PJiuy bctiiK r*^l*r«l utid^ t;« name UufkiJiRhiio 

bni$ Carnatic Co., Ltd., with h eapiutl R*. 25,000,000. 
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wncorti ttaB knotm iia Bimij and Dennison; and it wa« unlv In 
ISM that it ofime to l» known os Biuny Si Co. It was this 
Crm that initiated thti starting of the Madras Chamber of 
CoDQmerce, in it turned into a limited liability 

Dompany: and in 1920 the interests of the Company in I^ondon 
and Madma were divided; and a new cuinpany, nuaed Binny 
Co. (Madras) Litd., came to be formed,* 

Turing from the uumerous Louaes of trade and industry 
muintnuicd by both £uro|Hain and Indian agencies, we have 
got to note the SoutlUim India Chiimbcr of Cuwimcrcc compoaud 
of leading Ijidian mereiiants, bankets and bduatrialLiia of South 
i M, wluch was formed about three decades ago by the edorta 
of Sir P. Tlicflgaraya Chettiar and Diwon Bahadur Gov-indoss 
Cliathurbhuja Dobs the latter being a leading membar of the 
CijjDhiti eommtmliy of Madraa; and the Andhra Chamber 
of Cm^eree, wbteh wsa formed a few years ijack mainly 
I trough the cfTorta of some of the Andhra meruhants Of Mudnis. 
Apart from the Madras Bank widnh recently came to be 
in corporal wl into the Imperifll Bonk of India, and other long- 
Htanding bonks of foreien origin like the ilereiintile Bank, the 
Chartered Bonk and tiie National Biink, we may iKitlee the I'ise 
of purely indigenous honking conccnia of wMeh the oldest 
and one of the strongest Ls the Indian Bank limited, fonnde.i 
in 1D07 y the efforts of among others, the Into Mr. V. Krishna- 
Bmanil Aiyar, Diwon Ikihadur 31. Adiimrayana Ayyii and Diwan 
Bahadur S. If. M. liamaswiimi Cheltiar, an elder brulher of 
the Bajah of Chettinad. The banking buHiness, bos been 
growing in voinme; and the enminL of indigenous Itanidng 
enterprise is flowing very stnmgly. 




XVIII 

MADRAS IN THE PRESENT CENTURY 
PART U 
Conclitsion 

Besides the Madras Literary Society of which mention has 
Reci'eational made, Madras can boast of a Fine Arts 

Institutions Society which holds an annual exhibition of 

in Madras pictures and other works of art, an Agri- 

Ilorticultural Society which manages the fine garden opposite 
the Cathedral and holds an annual flower-show, a Musical 
Association and an Amateur Dramatic Society which stages its 
plays in the fine, though small, theatre attached to the Museum 
Buildings, besides a couple of Indian music academies. The 
very fine Cosmopolitan Club in Mount Road, founded over 
60 years back; the South Indian Athletic Association in the 
People's Park, founded early in this century; the Siiguua 
Vilasa Subha, an amateur dramatic association of great 
usefulness whose birth goes back to the closing decade of the 
last century and which has done much to create and sustain 
the histrionic talents of South Indians and has now got its 
own spacious premises in Mount Road; the Madras United 
Club, also with half a century of activity behind it; and the 
recently formed Presidency Club are the chief resorts of the 
upper classes of Indians affording social, intellectual and 
recreational facilities. Among the Indians of the middle and 
upper classes, the club-going habit has largely spread in 
imitation of the Europeans. For the recreation of the 
European and Anglo-Indian residents, there are the famous 
Madras Club to which reference has already been made; the 
Adyar Club at the end of Mowbray’s Road; the Madras Cricket 
Club in Chepauk; the Gymkhana Club in the Island and the 
recreational associations started by the Railway companies. 
Of these associations, the Cosmopolitan Club and the Adyar 
Club require some notice. The Cosmopolitan Club was founded 
in 1873 with “ the object of affording greater facilities for 
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social inter-eourse between Indian and European gentlemen in 
Madras, providing a good reading room and a really good 
ibrarj, affording opportunities for occasional lectures, discus* 
sions, readings and kindred objects, supplying a place where 
gentlemen residing in the mofussil visiting Madras might meet 
tlieir friends and make appointments and providing means for 
intradueing European visitors to Madras to the principal 
residents and thereby affording some insight into Indian 
^lety.” The first club house was the property of Mir 
Humayun Jab Bahadur and was located till 1882 in Nungam- 
bakam. In that year, the Club entered on its spacious premises 
in Mount Road. Recently a boat club and golf links were 
opened at Saidapet about two miles from the club premises as 
a sort of adjunct. The Club enjoys the unique position of 
being the best Indian association in the whole of India. 

With regard to the Adyar Club, it was the historic Mowbray 
House; Its spacious rooms, surmounted by a great white cupola, 
stand in grounds “ so extensive as to deserve the title of park 
wherein there is a room for a riding track, a golf course and 
several tennis courts”; while a broad open terrace on the 
southern side of the house overlooks the Adyar river. 

Turning now to the political activities of the city of Madras 
Early political ^ half-eentury and more, the growth of 

MadTM Mahajana Sabha may be noticed 
The Mahajana Sabha was the first great political 
organisation of the intelligentsia to be started and came 
rapi y into vigorous proportions and influence. It was under 
e auspices of that Sabha that the first provincial conference 
WM ^ e in Madras. From the time of Gazulu Lakshminarasu 
Uiettiar and his pioneer paper, the ‘ Crescent we have to 
^ep on to the days when Rajah Sir T. Madhava Rao, ^rith the 
Pn*Ki ° Others, launched the paper entitled 'Native 

1 , Pmion’. However it quickly passed into undesirable 

^ds and soon became defunct. This was in 1887. Soon 
eruar s the Hindu took its place and brought forth its 
fim^issiie on the 20th September 1878. Among its first 
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proiDOteia, iwo names stand out pMiinlnnntly, noinoly, those of 
G. Sqbrahm&Dya Aiysr snd K. Bubbs Kao Paiituin, the latter 
beiii^ still happily spared to uit Side by side with the 'Hindu 
a political asBOPiation under the old namo of the Bladras Kativo 
Associatjou -wan orgnnised with the late Sir V. Basbyaitt 
Aiynngar as its first prcsidunt. The * Ilindu ’ develotied in 
1883 into u tri-weekJy from a weekly. In the next year, the 
late Kill Bahadur P. Anantaeharlit, assisted hy Mr. Pilti 
Sruniffwami Chetty, the eldusi of the Pitti brothers, Imipin to 
publiiilj « monthly known ds the ‘Tim People's Masarine', 
Mr. Anantecharlu himself and the redoatable Mr. P. Hangioli 
Njiidu had started the aindras ^Miilmjana Sabha. The ‘Hindu’ 
became a daily in 16S9 and its office sersmd for a number of 

'Ibc ■ iiimiit ' ^ home for the Mahajana .^bha, 

In 1892 this remarkable newspaper eame into 
possession of tiie hidldm^ w*hieh has hoiiMcd it for nearly half 
a «'*‘ntiTT>-. Pivd years Inter, Mr. G. Hubrfilim.'inya Aiyar 
tcrmlimtiHl his ronneetion with the paper wbieh came for Home 
time Tindei- the editorship of Mr. C, Karunakam iMcnon, All 
this time, it bad the Imnefll of the lead of 2fr. If. Tiraragbava- 
eburya, who was its ehief directing genius. Its ail?er jubilee 
ytmr fell in 1903. Two years later, it came into the possession of 
the late 3fr. .5. Kasturiraufta Aiyangar, who struggled very 
hard in order tu build up its proapenty, strength and 
popularity. During oil the tiard years of interiniUent political 
repression iliat followed, the ‘Hindu’ struggled manfully, with 
Mr. Aiyangar at the rudder of both editorial and ndministrativx 
ateering, Ixith Karunakara Munun and Viraraghnvneharva 
having gone out of the editorial oflice, the former starting a 
daily paper of hia own and !he latter takina ill. During the 

tease da.vs of the Governorship of Sir Arthur Lawley (1!K>6_11) 

and Urd Pentland, <1912^19) the ‘Hindu’ kept up a verj 
bold front and it was only after abimt 1920 that ito rernforecd 
Htniiigth came to be nuudfeirt to the world. The paper has been 
rccenUy entirely remodelled in appearance and smingcnieni: 
of motfer; and the printing and other apparatus for news- 
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RPtluLiiLion have been broUKlit up to the most m>rnt level of 
devdopmeut. 

Side by wide wilb tha * TTinJn * iruiy Iwi noted * Tho 
Mfidmfi ^lail" wbieh also celebrated its 
TT^^^ 3 iiidn 4 at jubllcOp aion^ with its coTn^Hser, 

in the year 1928. Sir Charles T-awsoa and 
Mn Henrj' Comlsb ware tiie joint tditors of the *MadrfLi 
Timts* that was started into life in 1860; but they quarrelled 
with the proprlator and st-arted a new journal of ibeiir own, 
the ^^liladros Ma]F\ the firfjt bsua of wiiieb appeared on 
December 14. 1878* The paper liaa been keeping up a conti- 
nnously vital life, adjusting itself to the needs of the timea 
and iifLen presentljii^ points of yi^w oO niatl.ei^ of public 
interest that have not been appreciated by Government end by 
other dominant poliiical mteresta. It has built up a tradition 
of vi^arons independGnee of viuwa u^id ecpnmients; and its 
able sucecssioTi of editors, compreheudinEf such names as Sir 
Charles !j:in>;on and Mr IT, K, Bennehanip, ban l>Kiin a note¬ 
worthy feature in tlm biHleiy of Madras editorial talent. In 
January^ iB2lf the management of the paper whiob waa 
hjtliertn a }iartnersbip^ was transformed into a private eompany 
end the offieen shifted from George Town to spacious 
premises in the Mount lload. 

Ajiart from several of the old papers now defunct^ Madras 
can bfmst uf tho 'Swadesamitran^ a long-standing Tamil paper, 
started by the founderH nf the ^HindiC in IRROj for onligliten- 
ing the ms^cs in public affairs. The "New India' of Mrs. Besant 
which wm started in the hectic day^s of the Great War^ the 
* Swarajya' of which. Mr. T, Pnikmuim wua tlie ijioul and the 
" Jnstiee^ which was the avowed organ of the JiMiee Party, 
stnsggled manfully for some years before they disappeared 
Among other Tjewspapera may be mentioned the recently 
siarted ‘fTidian IJxprcsst^ and tlie ^Tamil Nadu\ its Tamil 
counterpart, liesides the ‘Andhra Patrikn' founded hy tho late 
K Mages warn TL(n>, which is the most important Telugu daily 
of the Presidency. Among the ^fEidrag journals of intellectual 
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interest niii7 bo noted Mr* A. Notcsoii'a ^Indion Hoviow^ 
with forty yoai^ of life and a eontinuooa and snst^ioed growth 
behind it. 

Turning to the actiintifB of the Indian National Congneas in 
the life of the aiadraa city, we ha-ve first to note the 14th 
feei^Son held In Deecrober 18SS under the presideney of 
Sir. Ananda Mohan Bose und with Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu 
aa the ehairman of the reception eominittee. The s^^ssion was 
not very momentous, though clouds were iben gathering on the 
political horkop and the prevailuig famlno and plague in the 
country exercised a depTesaing influence. 

Thm five years Jatcr^ in 1903^ the Congre^st egnin met in 
Sladras in its Iflth aesslon, at which represent^k 
^wionK ^ fives from Burma attended for the fii^t timo. 
the XAUoDai pi^jdcut of the reception conunittee was 

CwiBTKi. Mawnb Syed Mubammad SaMb BEkJiadur and 

the president was Lai Mohan Cihose, who ably and vehemently 
reviewed the events of Lord Curzon^ administration. Nawab 
Syed Muhammad urged that Ilindns and Mnhaminadadfi had 
comiDcin political interests and diould always act in harmony 
and suggested that a statue to the noble Lord ‘Bipou should be 
erected in j^fadras. Hin sugge^Ion was Carried out only after 
the lapse of o number of yearn After the lamentable split in 
the Congress ranks at the Surat Sessjott of 1907, the 23rd 
uessbn was hdd in Madras in December 190^^ under tho 
constitution drawn up by the Convention Committee appointed 
at Snratwith Diwan Bshadnr K. Krishn^^amy TLao, a retired 
Diwan of Travaiicorep as tlie chairmim of the reception com¬ 
mittee and Dr. Sir Rash Behari Choae as the president. The 
Evasion was held in a huge pandfit in the Elphimtone firounds 
in ^louiiL Road; and the moving spirit of the Congress as well 
ns of its modified constitution^ was the late Mr. V. fCrishna- 

ijwajui AiyUFi 

Again in 1914, tho 29th session assembled in Madras in the 
BTonnds of Doveton House, Nungmnbnkain, the ehairmau of 
the reception committee being the venerable Dr, Sir S. 
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Subrahmanya Aiyar and the president being Mr, B, N, Basil. 
Lord Pentland, the Governor of the Province, visited the 
Congress when it was in full session and was greeted on arrival 
by the spontaneous rising of the assemblage and by hearty 
applause. It was the first visit ever paid by a representative 
of the Crown to the Congress, Mrs, Annie Besant, who had 
now become a most prominent political figure, participated in 
the work of this Congress • 

Mrs, Annie Besant made the Theosophical Society head¬ 
quarters a model and well-planned suburb of Madras; and she 
was also a most prominent figure in South Indian polities and 
journalism for a number of years. In the Great War she took 
up a raging and tearing propaganda of a nebulous scheme known 
as Home Rule for India and came into conflict with the 
Government of Lord Pentland, being interned for a time along 
with two co-workers. She was very helpful in promoting the 
re-union of the two hostile elements into which the National 
Congress had split in 1908, Her influence was felt in almost 
every field of cultural activity in Madras and she remained a 
dominant figure of Madras society till her death a few years 
back. 

The next time that the Congress met at Madras after 1914 
was in 1927, when under the presidency of Dr, M. A. Ansari 

* In connection with the part played by Mrs, Annie Besant in the 
recent history of Madras, one may well attribute to her genius and 
work the success and acclimatization of the Theosophical Society in 
India, with Madras as its head-quarters. The 'Mysterious Madame’ 
H, P. Blavatsky, founded the Theosophical Society in 1875 in the 
U,S,A,: and she and her co-worker Col, H, S, Olcott both came to 
India In 1879 and made Adyar, a village on the southern hank of the 
Adyar Hiver opposite San Thom4, the Tiead-quarters of their movement 
In 1888, London was, however, the real home of Madame Blavatsky; 
while CoL Olcott leaned markedly towards the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
The Influence and strength to which the Theosophical Society has 
attained in India are mainly due to Mrs, Annie Besant, who Joined 
me Society In 1889 and became its leading spirit soon afterwards, 
with the magnetic and hurricane force that her moral energy was 
capable of putting forth, Mrs, Besant allied the Theosophical Society 

^ revivalist movement and turned Theosophy into some* 

^ called specifically Hindu in character. She became 
^ leading spirit of the Society from 1893 and the President of the 
Society in 1907 after Olcott's death. 
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and the guidance of Sriman S. Srinivasa Aiyangar^ a most 
successful was held and the Working Committee was charged to 
convene an All*India All-Parties Conference to put forward a 
united Indian scheme for a new constitution, in reply to a 
compelling challenge thrown by Lord Birkenhead- More 
important for the city of Madras was the bequeathal of a large 
sum of money by the Reception Committee being the surplus of 
the funds collected by the Committee and its treasurer from 
out of which the Congress House was built in Royapettah, 
This building has since become the pivot of all political activi¬ 
ties of the Congress Paxty and the place where the Congress 
forces of the Province have their gravitating point. 

In 1880 the Government of Madras was vested in the 

Ciianges ioi the his Council of three members, 

constitation of two members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Goyemiueat Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army. 

The Legislative Council then consisted of the members of the 
Government and eight additional nominated members, of whom 
six were non-officials- By the India Councils Act of 1892, tho 
number of these additional members was raised to 20, excluding 
the Advocate-General, But the official majority continued, 
though the Council as a whole could now put interpellations 
and discuss, but not vote upon, budgets. In 1895, the separate 
Madras Army w^as abolished and along with it the post of 
Commander-in-Chief for Madras. With him disappeared one 
of the great and picturesque offices of the Madras Government 
and the Executive Council came to be composed of the two 
CiviCan members alone besides the Governor, 

By the Reform Act of 1909, the Legislative Council was still 
further enlarged; it was now composed of 42 additional members 
of whom 19 were elected. The principle of an official majority 
in the Chamber disappeared; and members could now move reso¬ 
lutions on matters of public importance and ask supplementary 
questions on replies to interpellations. An Indian Member was 
first appointed to the Executive Council in the person of the 
Maharajah of Bobbili. The Government of India Act of 1919 
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divided iJiB Madnig Government into two parts^ the irembet^d 
of Cotmeil administerthe Eiisii^rved Depnrtioi^uts and the 
Ministers eontmlltag the T*r4msfcrred DepanmerLta mi bom^ 
respniiHiblff to the l4?^slature« which became a sepsirate btidy 
havkii; Its own Frosidcmi and etijoying ih« of dlscusain^ 

and voting nn the hudgct| txiaidcs the power Of moving for 
the adjournment of the biLsinu»j of the Cnnnrn on matters 
of urgent importance. A second Indian aiember was now 
added to the Executive Council, The Minustry under thu 
scheme of Dyarchy that wasi thus iuKtiiiitcd had^ wiili 
but a break of four ycara from 1926 to 1930, b^n dDminaled 
by the Justice Party that eame into being in ltH3 
under tlie sgLs of the late Dr, M, Nair and Sir 
Thcagarayn Ohetty* Consequent upon the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy by tho Government of Indio Act of 19^5, 
oleetions were held for both the CLam]>ers uf the Madras 
Legislature early in 1937^ w'hich resulted in the roturn of an 
overwholming majority in lioth Houses for the Congress Party j 
and a new aulonomous Congress hlinlatry was formed m July 
1937 with Sri C. EajagopaJaehariar, one of the trusted 
lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi^ m the Prime Minister, 

The first rruvernor of Madras in the priJHent century Was 
Lord Ampthili (1901—1906) who was the 
Private Secretary to the great Joseph Chomber- 
present (father of the present British Prime 

Minister) and a son of the famous diplomat 
Lord Odo RussclL Lord ^^VmptbUl acted aa Viceroji 
Govurnpr^Oeneral during the absence of Lord (’urzon on leave 
in 1904. Then cmae Sir Arthur Lswley who was the adininb- 
tralur of Jlatabelelaad and the Govetnorof Wt.'wtern Anstralifl 
as well as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal before he 
became the Governor of Madraa (1906—1911). It W'os ho 
that began to work the aebme of thp Beform Art of 1909 in 
Madras, Then came Sir Thomas Gibsuii Garmirhad, later 
Baron Carmichael, who had succeeded Mr, GlaAdone as member 
for Midlothian in Parliament and had been also the Gotemor 
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of Vktoria in Auatrolio. He was the Oovemor of Madtiua only 
for a few montbs when ho was prooioLoiJ to be tho (loTaraor of 
the reunited and Testoird Prtaidency of Bengal in 1912. Then 
lAinl Pentlandp who was the Secretary for in the 

Liberal Adminbtrotion of 1905—1912 and a notable Liberal 
politician. Ho was (Icivernor fur over seven ye4ii^ from 
1912—1919 and took greot inlerosl in tbo oduciitionoi improve- 
ment o£ the Presidency, Ho wa$ followed by Lord Willingdon, 
who bad considHrable Indiun eipcrienee a^ Governor of Bombay 
(l9tS—1919) and of Madras (1919—1924) and again served 
the country as its Crovcrnor-titmL^ml {1931—193^)^ the interval 
between his Gorvcrtiui^Jiip and Governor-Generalship being 
filled in by Iiis tcnut‘c of the oiBce of ibe Govomor-GcneraLHbip 
uf Catmdm JJe worked the scheme of Dyarchy very BUCecssfully 
in Madras and aasocial'«?ii htinself with all the eultnral and social 
activities in lliu city. It was Lord Willingdon that initiated 
the great Pykaru projeet and the construction of the Mettnr 
DanL Ho wiis ably seconded by his wife, the Lady WUlingdon* 
in the patmnage and promotion of several good causes in the 
Prosidoncy, ^ 

Thfl nuat Guvernora were Lord Goechen son 

of. Uie famunH Chancellor of the Escheqner of that name; 
Sir George Stanley of the Honae of Derby (1929—1934) who 
aelyd fur some time os Viceroy; and LordErsklne the present 
Go^mor. In 1934 and in 193^> when the Govemomhip fell 
temporarily' vacant, it waa iiiied up by the appointment of two 
Indians^ namely^ Sir l^ItiluLmnmd Usman Sahib and Six IL 
Vonkata lleddy Niiidu, both c^f whom were the respective 
Senior Members of the Exoeutive Council at Gic time; thim fur 
the fii'St time in Gis history of Madrins the Govemoi'aiiip of Gie 
Prealdcney came to be oceupied by IndiutuiH 
The City uf Madras luta been fortunately freo from terrorist 
Crimea except one ill at happened a few years ago. The memory 
of the Jiervdces irnderml by Aladros to Britain in the Great War 
have betu perpetuated in the city by the erection of the Victory 
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atemyriul to the south of the Fori ou the SouiAi (or Bandj 
Boaeli EoiiiL 

It vnii not bo proper Lkni an netjoant be pven in llib plaeo 
.\iikdi-aA leading uieiubers of Madras society * 

wortLiJea of tIm? iHsth Kuropean and Indlanr who ore still Evlng 
reevni ^ placo tO 

memiciii amoii^ the Itladros worthies of iLo recent £>ost| Sir P. 
Tlieagaroya Chelty, the founder of the Justice Party and the 
first elecUni President uf tho Madras Corpomtion; isir S* 
SubrahmiutyH Aiyafi ilSir V, Boshyam Aiyangitr and Mr^ V, 
Krishuaswami Alyiir,^—sdl able jurists and puLlleisls—to whom 
reference has already been nmdo. Dr. T. M. hfair, Mr. Eardley 
KorUm uud Sir P^ BaJagopalacJiarior. AE these influenced the 
life of the city In one way or another. 

We can end the smwey nf Madras by making the citiatMi of 1319 
eontr^isi the present condition and appearsnee of the city with 
an account of iu appearance and actiritles In 186&—1866, when 
the Jlev. Canon C. E. Sidl| who arrived in Madras and fouml 
the place a ver}* different thing from what he saw of it in Ms old 
age^ 63 years later in 1^8. ThiM Is wlmt ho writes of Madras 
in lS6ij, * 

‘'The city of llfjidnjs had a very different aspect si^ty-tkree 
years ago, TJicre wait no Iiflri>our and the sea approached near 
to what w'as riglitly Ihcn calJud the firstt line beach* What is 
now known as the Marina Ijordcrcd dkm ujwn the sea. The 
open roackjtead was a dangerous place for ahiiss in eyclonic 
weather, A few 3 'ears later on, in s heavy cyclone^ some ships 
ihiit voiild not get out to sea were driven ashorCj and one lay 
for a long tiiot! n u^tal wTcek opposite the Senate Houbc* There 
was no Napier Eridgep and when the Cooum bar was cut. 
persi>ii!i from St. Thom£ had to pruceed to BJaek Town by Mount 
Hoad. The People's Park cxbtcd, but there was no aioore Market* 
Tlie chief market was then held in Blat'k Town. Tramways 
weiv miknowu. but uLiim roiis jutkas pHed for hire. Rilherdon 
Road^ Veper^-^ a most useful ^ho^7ugllfarc, had uot yet been 
opeULHl. There wit« no radway to the north and travellers to 
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thp northfi-ii dliftrids luid ta tfike pnssa<jcs on coasting stunmera 
to MaaulipflUnn and Cocnnadn, and proceed inland by canal, by 
bullock bandy or by palanquins, Miuiy a jonmcy did good 
Biabop Gell do in tbig faidjion. There was no direct Soiitb 
Indian "Railway to Tinncvclly, and 90 passengers had to journey 
to Trioliinopoly via Erode, and tben pwowl by bu1b>ck transit 
or by country cart if time whs no object. 

*‘The iTonnd, an old rampart, now occupied by the Central 
Station, woii an open space. Before my time it was wid to have 
been a favourite resort for the soldiers of tbu garTison. to engage 
in the pastime of cwik'fit'bting. The neighbourhood known as 
John Pereira's, now by ita mere dignified one of Park Town, 
had a bad rcputntioTi, Old inhabitants told me it had been 
colled Hog's Hill. 

''MhJIh from England arrived once a fortnight. The postage 
was six ponce. The mails wore landed at Alexandria, sent by 
rail to Cairo and tbenec toi Sues by carriaBes drawn by camels. 
A steamer then hrottght tlietn round Ceylon to Hodraa and 
Calcutta, The journey took six weeks and the fares were high. 
So for some time to come passage to Europe was taken in Bailing 
vessels. 

“There has been a groat change in the buildings in Siadnia. 
The Eye Hospital, oven then justly famous, was located in n 
building now oeeupied by the Madras Guards. The Egmorc 
Station occupies the ground on which the Ci%i1 Orphan Asylum 
once stood. An old palace of the late Nawab of the Carnatic 
had been recently transformed into the present liamlsomo 
Chopank OHicfis. Before Hifl Presidiinoy Ciilleiu^ was built tiic 
tilsHWH Were held in n liouae in Egmnre, and before the 
ITniveraity was ruundHiI jta aucee^Etful stiidents were called 
Prcifieiiitits. T knew some of the olden men and excellent 
scholars they were—fReferdiiec has been made to some of 
them}. The Univetsity Convocation for the bestowal of 
degrees was held In the Baniiucting Hall, as the Senate House 
was not then built. 
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“Mount Eoad was a much quieter place than it is now, for 
the principal shops, such as those of Oakes and Co, and others, 
were in the Broadway, though the shops of Gantz the book¬ 
seller, of a famous baker whose name I forget, and a small shop 
since grown into the large and prosperous firm of Spencer 
and Co,, and some others were then in existence in Mount Hoad* 
There was also Waller’s important horse-mart, where Austra' 
lian, Arab and Persian horses were bought and sold* Pegu 
ponies, splendid little animals, were largely imported, A good 
pony cost Rs, 300 to 400* A pair of fast-trotting Pegus in a 
light self-driven phaeton was a very pretty turnout. The 
premises, now enlarged and occupied by Oakes and Co., belonged 
to the brothers Prank, the then well-known auctioneers* They 
were kindly, generous men of the old school and were much 
respected. They kept to the old world ways. They looked upon 
envelopes as a modem innovation and folding their letters 
secured them with a wafer. They lived with their maiden 
sisters in a beautiful house in Teynampet. They were great 
supporters of Christ Church, where some years previously their 
father with his seven children used to worship. 

“The offices of the Bible Society and those of the Christian 
Literature Society were then in Black Town. Many Europeans 
used to live in the large old houses with their grand staircases * 
but by my time, they had begun to move out into more salu¬ 
brious quarters. There are many other changes such as the 
rebuilding of the S* P. C. K* (now Diocesan) Press, the removal 
of the Government Press to its present site, the erection of 
handsome shops in Mount Road and the breaking up of the 
large compounds, for which Madras was famous and the erec¬ 
tion thereon of numerous modem houses and bungalows, and 
other matters which we need not notice* 

* Tills account of the appearance of Madras In 1S65 conveys 
a most Instructive Idea of the changes in the life and landmarks of 
-the City and reminds the reader of tho curious old times of our 
grand-fathers. 
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The growth of ^Hadras into its present size and proportion 
has taken place under conditions, both normal 
Conclusion abnormal, that prevailed in the last 

three centuries. The result is that a number of subsidiary 
centres besides the heart of the city have been formed in a 
manner too accidental to be convenient* The Government and 
administrative buildings are widely scattered, the railway 
system requires radical adjustment and the population has 
varied in some places very startlingly, both in density and in 
types of land occupation. The city is however well provided 
with parks and play-grounds and open spaces which require 
proper utilization; and the influence that the city exercises over 
the surrounding country sliould be more systematically directed 
in proper channels than has been the case hitherto. The city, 
being almost flat, depends for the building up of its beauty on 
the proper development of buildings, water and trees, Only the 
last of these has been well exploited in the foimation of parks 
and avenues. We may, however, conclude safely that Madras 
has grown with less violent contrasts of beauty and ugliness, of 
wealth and poverty, of fine residential suburbs and slums and 
chawls than other Indian cities; and we may say, that, apart 
from comparison with Bombay and Calcutta which have had 
considerable external and adventitious aids in their growth, 
liladras has really become a **queen among cities’^, fulfilling 
Kipling's lines about her—[the last portion excepted,] 

Clive kissed me on the mouth and eyes and brow. 
Wonderful kisses, so that I became 
Crowmed above Queens, ...’’ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE HJATSTKATINQ 
THE lliSTOBY OF MADKjVS 


A.D. 

1S2S 

Circa 1M7 


1565 

1615-1630 

1626 

1630-1642 


1639 

1630, 

Aug. 22nd 


1640^ 

Feh, SQth 
16i0-43 


1640, 

AprU 23r(l 


1641-42 I 
1641, 


Sep. 24ih 
1642 


1644 


1645 


1645, 

Septen^jer 
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The Portuguese colonise Snn Thoni6. 

Erection of tlie Lu 2 Church—^Discovery of the 
famous Bleeding Cross at St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Visit of Cesare Pederici to .San Thomd. 

Rule of Rama Hera of Cliandragiri. 

The EiiglLdi obtain Annagon. 

Rule of Venkatapatlu Raya—Flourishing of 
the Dainarla Brolliem, Venkatappa, Ayyappa 
and Anka Bhupala. 

Daj’ voyages to MndraspataTO. 

The Nayak’s grant of hiadras to the Engliali. 

Datf orrircs ot Madras for setiiemtnt 

Agency of Andretc Cogan, 

Inner part of the first Fort finished; the Port 
of Madras named Fort St. George. 

Day’s absence in England. 

Madras becomes the chief of the Englisli 
Factories on the east coast under Copan. 

Accession of Sriranga Raya—Establishment of 
the Capuchin 11 fission at Madras, 

Agemcy of Day. 

The advance of Gotconda to the neighbourhood 
of hfadras. 

Apcncy of Thomas I vie. 

The English resolve to send on embassy to ti»e 
Raya who regains control of the surrounding^ 
district. 

The Raya’s offer to the English Of a confirma¬ 
tion of the Nayaks’ grant. 


Chronological Table illustrating the History of Madras 

A.D. 


1645, 

Oct.—Nov. 
1646-47 

Grfeenliill visit to the Baya and the 
cowU to the English. 

Advance of Mir Jumla, the general of Golconda 

1646 and 
1648 

and his conquest of the country round 
Madras; famine in Madras; the English 
Agent Ivie renders allegiance to Mir Jumla. 
Earliest recorded gifts made to the Madras 
Town Temple by Naga Battan and Beri 
Timmanna. 

1648-52 

1648 

First Agency of GreenliUL 

Confirmation by Mir Jumla of the privileges of 
the English at Madras. 

1652-55 

1652 

Agency of Aarmi Baker. 

The first great Right and Left Hand Castes 
dispute at Madras. Seizure of San Thom6 

1655 

by Golconda. 

Madras reduced to the position of a subordinate 

1653 

agency under Surat. 

Threatened blockade of Madras by Nawab 

1655-59 

1657 

1658 

Neknam Khan, the general of Golconda. 
Second administration of Greenlidl. 

Seige of Madras on behalf of Mir Jumla. 

Mir Jumla's authority in the neighbourhood of 
Madras replaced by that of Golconda. 

Second attack made on Madras; its blockade by 
Tupaki Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee and Bala 
Rao—Agreement between Agent Greenhill 
and Tupaki Krishnappa Nayak. 

1659-62 

1659 

Agency of Thotnas Chamber. 

The Golconda troops leave the neighbourhood of 
Madras. 

1662-65 

1665 

1665, 

The rule of Sir Edward Winter. 

The rule of Foxcrofi. 

The imprisonment of Foxcroft and his super- 


September session by Winter, 
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Chronological Table illiUitratimj the Ilistonj of Madras 


AM. 


1666 

i>€p. 1665 to 
Axig. 1668 
1668-1672 

1670 

1672*78 

1672 

1674 

1675 

Circa 1675 

1676 

1677- 78 

1678- 81 
1678 

1678-80 


16S0 

1680, 

December. 

1681*87 
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The eommission of the Directors appointing 
Poxcroft Governor of Fort St. George reaches 
Madras. 

Usurped rule of Sir Edward Winter. 

FoxcrofUs restored Governorship —^He was the 
first Agent to be styled Governor. 

Blockade of Madras by Nawab Neknam Khan. 

Rule of Governor Langkorne; beginning of the 
systematic fiiiug and maintenance of the 
IMadras records. 

Temporary occupation of San Thomfi by the 
French. 

Pinal surrender of San Thome into the hands 
of Golconda. 

Destruction of the fortifications of San Thom6. 

Establishment of a regular seniority list among 
the Company's sen^^ants; the Roman Catho¬ 
lics rebuild their church in the Fort, 

The English acquisition of - Triplicane by a 
farman of the Sultan of GDlconda. 

Sivaji's approach to the neighbourhood of 
Madras. 

Governorship of Stregnsham Master. 

Establishment of a Superior Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Madras; Lingappa's quarrel with 
Alaster over the rent of lHadras. 

Building of St. Mary’s Church in -the Fort; 
foundation-stone laid on Lady’s Day 1678; 
Church consecrated on the 28th of Octo¬ 
ber 1680. 

The death of Easi Virannaj Chief Merchant. 

Appearance in Madras of the celebrated 
Newton’s Comet. 

Rxile of Governor Ggfford. 


Chronological Table illustrating the Histo>‘y of Madras 


A.D. 

1682 


Circa 1683 


1684-85 


1686 

1687 

1687-92 


1687, 

September 

1687, 

December 

1688 

29th Sep. 

1688-90 

1689 

1690 


1692 

1692-96 


Embassy of Elihti Yale to Gingee to secure from 
the Marathas who had occupied the country, 
permission to settle at Porto Novo and at 
Cuddalore. 

Creation of a bank in Madras to receive 
deposits; a joint stock concern of Indian 
merchants organised. 

Gj’fford’s tour of inspection in the Bay when 
ElUiu Yale was in charge of the administra¬ 
tion. 

Establishment of a Court of Admiralty at 
Madras. 

A terrible cyclone devastates Madras. 

GovcT^orship of Elihu Yale; hoisting of the 

* Union Jack upon the Fort bastion in the 
place of the Company’s flag. 

Sir Josiah Child suggests a Corporation for 
Madras. 

He sends a ready-drawn Charter for the pro¬ 
posed Corporation. 

Inauguration of the Corporation; mstalment of 
the first Slayor (Higginson) and Aldermen; 
and the establishment of the Mayor’s Court. 

Piist settlement of the Armenians in Madras. 

The Indian peons of Madras organised into 
companies. 

Madi'as attacked by a French fleet; the farman 
of Nawab Zulfikar Khan confirming the 
existing English grants for Madras and other 
factories. 

The English get from Prince Kam Baksh the 
right to coin rupees in their mint. 

Itule of Governor Higginson. 
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Chronoiogicdl Table Ulustraiing the History of Madras 


A.D. 

1693 

Acquisition of Egmore, Purasawakam and 

1694^95 

Tondiarpet (together with Triplioane fonning 
''the four old villages^'). 

A new Fort House built in the place of the 
Inner Citadel now demolished. 

1695 

1697 

Attempt to acquire Vepeiy. 

Complete demolition of the San Thom6 fortifi¬ 
cations. 

1698-1709 

1700-01 

Ryle of Governor Thomas PUL 

Nieolo Manucei sent on an embassy to Nawab 
Hand Khan at San Thom6. 

1702 

17064J8 

Blockade of Madras by the Nawab. 

Further visits of the Nawab to Madras and 
demands. 

1707 

1708 

The ^eat Castes dispute. 

Acquisition of “the five new villages/' namely, 
Tiruvottiyur, Nungambakkam, Vyasarpadi, 
Kattiwakam and Sattangadu; fortification of 
Old Black Town. 

1709 

1709 

1709-11 

1711-17 

1711 

The Governorship of Gvlstm Addison. 

The Governorship of E* Montague. 

The Governorship of William Fraser, 

The Governorship of Edward Harrison. 

The Mughals resume possession of the “five new 
villages'—The S.P.C.K, establishes the first 

1715 

printing press at Madras. 

The first pucca bridge from the Fort to the 
Island; the building of the Egmore Redoubt, 

1715-17 

1716 

Surman’s embassy to Delhi. 

Caste disputes revived in Madras. The starting 

1717 

of St. Mary's Charity School. 

The grant of the Mughal Emperor for the five 
new villages secured. 

1717-SO 

The rule of Governor CoUei^ Tiruvottiyur 
seized by force. 
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OiTonological TdbU iUustrating the History of Madras 


A.D. 

1719 

1720-^21 

1721 


1721-25 
1725-SO 
Circa 1726 


1727 

1729 

1730-35 

1731 

1733 

1734 
1735 ^ 
1741 


1742 . 


1743 ^ 
1744-4$ 
Angrost 1745 


Foundation of Colletpetta, 

The rule of Francis Hastings. 

The settlement of weavers in Pnrasawakam; the 
actual taking over of the administration of 
Egmore, Pnrasawakam and Tondiarpet by 
the Government. 

The rule of Nathaniel Elwkk, 

The Governorship of James Macrae* 

The building of the Marmalong Bridge over the 
Adyar River at Saidapet by the Armenian 
merchant, Coja Petrus Uscan* 

The Corporation of Madras re-organizcd under 
the Royal Charter of 1726. 

The exposition of the Grave of St. Thomas at 
San Thome. 

The rule of Governor Morton Fiit. 

Dismissal of Sunka Rama, Chief Merchant. 

Preparation of a map of IMadras and its sur¬ 
rounding villages by order of the Governor. 

Foundation of Chintadripettah. 

The rule of Governor Richard Benyon. 

The English send Peter Uscan as their envoy 
to the Maratha invader, Raghuji Bhonsle; 
Nawab Safdar Ali’s family sheltered in 
Madras—Madras mints the new Star 

Pagodas. 

Proclamation in Madras of Safdar Ali's son as 
the Nawab on his death; grant to the English 
of Vepery, Perambur, Pudupakam, Emavore 
and Sadayankuppam which formed the third 
batch of villages to be acquired. 

Anwaru'd-din Khan, Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The rule of Governor Richard Morse* 

An English fleet reaches Madras. 
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Chrwohificai- Table iUustratmg the Uistanj af Madras 


A,D. 

3k 1 to 10th 
of iS^p. 
1746 

lOth Sep. 
1746 

Sep. 1746 to 
Aupir. 1740 
J746-52 


Nov. 1746 


Avg^-Decr. 

1740 

Tier. JrJS to 
J752 

1749 

1760 


17S0-53 
Dee. 1761 

1752 

mg~55 
April 1752 

1752 

Pelt, 1753 
1754 
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BombarJmentof MiidraH by Dc La Bourdonnob. 


TJie ejipitubition (if Jtlaitnw to the French. 

AlnJraH ritniiiliiif in Frencli occupation. 

Purl. St. Diivid remiiins the seat of the Ptesi* 
dcncy. 

The battle of the Adyor Jtiver ticor San Thomfi 
Imlween the Nawab's troops tmd the French. 

Madras in charge of Bosctiwcn and latvitonob. 

Rickard Prince, Drpitfy Oovetmor of Port SL 
George twuier fi’orf St, Matsid —Stnrke, pro- 
viiiioual Deputy naremor. 

Occupation of Son Tbom& 

Prc^Kistil to fortify ^tuthialpcttah and Peddu- 
iiniekunpettah coTuititiiting the new Black 
Town. 

TliontnA t^Ruii Jcrx, Goventor of Fart St. Dnnuf. 

Clfve’ii return to 'Jfntirjia from the expedition 
on Areot. 

JFirhflrd Sfarlf—proi^tswioi JBcpufi/ Oot'ernor— 
CIlvij becomes the Steward of Port St. 
Cfeorgo. 

Tfcmnoa Snundci’i, (Jo tertwr of Fort St. Qcorge. 

Itfadmit again breoraes the seot of the Presi* 
denQf. 

The remission of the town rent of Msdma by 
Nawab Jiuhammaci Ali. 

The innrriHge of Captain Glivc ¥dlh Margsret 
MoskcJync iu t!ie Fort Church. 

Robert Ornie, tho historian, n luemlier of the 
Council at Itrsdras. 


ChronclogitiiJ TabU iUuatrating ihe ITishry of Jifudrai 


A.D. 

itsa 

1754 

1755 
1755-6S 
1756^57 


1757 

1757-58 
IlC4!. 17:i8 to 
Fob. 17511 
Doc. 14, J758 

Fob. 8, 1759 

Fob. 17, 1753 
1760 


1762 

J7C3-S7 

1767-70 

176T-T2 

1767 

Circa 1768 

1769 

mo-73 

1773-75 


Qofirgc U’a Cluirlfir for Uie rovivol of ibo 
flavor and Corporation of Madras. 

The Nawab'a grant of tbo right of country 
music to the English. 

The survey msp of litadras drawn by Conradi. 

h'irst Qovcttxer^ip of 17ec>r^d Pipof, 

Strongtbonmg of the wcatem front of the Fortj 
demolition of the bouses and leveUing of the 
Iloghill on the bank of the North Kiver 
opposite to the Port. 

Demolition of the old Town Temple in Oid 
Black Town. 

The Euiilding of the north faco of the Fort. 

Siege of b'ort St, Ceorge by Lally. 

Draper’s engagement in Peddanaickenpettah, 
Cbiaa Bazar Road, with tbs French, 

CoiiJand’s battle near St. Thomas,’ Mount won 
by the heroism of Tusuf Khan. 

The French alMuidon the aeige. 

Further renovation of the Port begun; demoli¬ 
tion of the Iciinbs in the old English bnrfal 
ground. 

New Town Temple eonstnicltKl. 

GoVifUOfsIiip of lidb^rt Paftf. 

Govtrnor$hip of Charles BourchiOf. 

FurtJier strongtlicning and refonning of Fort 
St. Ceorge into its present shape, 

First raid of Hydcr Alj on Madras. 

The cHtnst ruction of the Chepsuk Palace for the 
Nmvub. 

The second raid on Madras by tlie Mysore 
troo)>s. 

Got'ernorahip of Josia$ Dm Fre. 

(Toi crrorsftip of Alexander 
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Chronological Table illustrating the History of Madras 


AH. 

1769-72 


Circa 1772 


1773 

177$~7G 


Aug. 1776 

1776- 77 

1777- 78 

1777 

1778 

1778- 80 
1780 
i7m-8i 
1780 

Circa 1781 


1781-85 

1782 

1785- 86 

1786- 89 
1786 


1789-90 
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The building of the Black Town Walls.— 
Warren Hastings, Member of Council in 
Madras. 

Abolition of the office of the Company’s Chief 
Merchant and institution of a Board of 
Police. 

Imprisonment of the Rajah of Tanjore by the 
English. 

Second Governorship of Pigot (now Lord 
Pigot). 

Pigot’s quarrel with the membei's of his Coun¬ 
cil. 

Imprisonment and supersession of Pigot; his 
death in prison (May 1777). 

Usurped rule of George Stratton. 

Governorship of John WhitehiU. 

Vira Penimal Pillai, appointed first kotwal of 
markets. 

Creation of the office of Standing Counsel. 

Governorship of Thomas Eumhold. 

Mr. John WhitehiU again acting Governor. 

Mr. Charles Smith, acting Governor. 

Death of Sir Eyre Coote at Madras. 

Construction of Popham’s Broadway; final 
removal of the mound of Hoghill and forma¬ 
tion of the Western Esplanade of the Fort. 

Governorship of Lord Macartney. 

Popham’s scheme of Police regulation. 

Governorship of Alexander Havidson. 

Governorship of Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Starting of the Medical Department under a 
Physician General; starting of the Madras 
Post Office and the Charity School of the 
Reverend Dr. Andrew Bell. 

Provisioned Governorship of J. HoUond. 


Chronological Table iUxistrating the History of Madras 


A.D. 

Circa 1790 

1790 

1790-92 


1792 

1792-94 

1793 

1794-98 

1798 


1798 

1798-1803 

1799 


1800 

1802 

1803-07 

1806 

1807 

1807-13 

1807 

1809 

1812 

1813- 14 

1814- 20 

1814^16 


The fii-st Botanical Garden planted by 
Dr, Anderson. 

Provisional Governorship of E. J. HoUond. 

Governorship of Sir WiUiam Medows; his sus¬ 
pension of E. J. Hollond who had acted as 
Governor in the previous year. 

Trial of Avadhanam Paupiah for conspiracy. 

^Madras gets power to levy municipal taxes. 

The Governorship of Sir Charles Odkeley. 

Erection of the Madras Observatory. Building 
of the Madras Lunatic Asylum. 

The Governorship of Lord Hobart. 

The Recorder’s Court created; abolition of the 
old Choultry Court; Sir Thomas Strange, 
Recorder. 

Acting Governorship of General Harris, 

The rule of the second Lord Clive. 

Erection of the statue of Lord Cornwallis in 
Madras. The Marquess Wellesley at Madras; 
the fall of Seringapatam. 

Institution of a press censorship. 

The building of the Banqueting Hall. 

The Governorship of Lord William Bcntinck. 

The Mutiny at Vellore. 

Ag. Governorship of TV. Peine. 

The Governorship of Sir George Barlow. 

Conunissioners for the liquidation of the Car¬ 
natic Debts. 

The threatened White Mutiny. 

Creation of the College of the Fort St. George. 

The Governorship of Sir John Abercromiy. 

The Governorship of the Rt. Hon’ble Hugh 
Elliott. 

Sir Thomas Miuiro, Pi-esident of the Judicial 
Co mm issiMi; passing of the Hew Madras 
Regulations. 
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Chromlogical Table iUustratiTig the History of Madras 


A.D. 

1814-16 

1817 

1818-21 

mO-27 

1822 

1826 

July 182r 

1827 

1827-32 

1832 

1832-37 

1834 

1835 
1837 


1837 

1837-i2 

1840 

1841 


1842 


1842-ia 

1848-54 

1854 

1854-59 
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St. George’s Cathedral built. 

The starting of the Madras Literary Society. 

St. Andrew’s Kiik built. 

Governorship of Sir Thomas Munro. 

Munro’s inquiry into the state of education. 

Formation of the Board of Public Instruction. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s death from cholera. 

Ag. Governorship of H. S. Graeme. 

The Governorship of S. R. Lushington. 

Starting of the Madras Club. 

The Governorship of Sir Frederick Adam. 

Starting of the Government Survey School 
(later the Engineering College). 

Starting of the Madras Medical School (subse¬ 
quently the Medical College). 

Jolin Anderson opens the General Assembly’s 
School (subsequently the Madras Christian 
CoUege). 

Temporary Governorship of Mr. Q. E. Russell. 

The Governorship of Lord Elpkinstone. 

Ootacamund becomes the summer resort of tlio 
Government. 

The opening of the High School (subsequently 
the Presidency College). Ke-organization of 
the Madras mint. 

The new Light House erected on the Beach. 
Opening of the Pachaiyappa’s Central 
Institution (subsequently the Pachaiyappa’a 
College). The stai'ting of the University 
Board. 

The Governorship of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

Temporary Governorship of Mr. mchinson. 

The rule of Sir Henry Pottinger, 

Mr. D. Eliott, temporary Governor. 

The rule of Lord Harris. 


Ckrortological Table illustrating the History of Madras 


AM. 

1854 

1855 


1856 

1857 
1839-60 
I860 <& 61 
1860 
1861-63 


1862, June 


1862 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 
1866-72 

1868-72 

1871 

1872 
1872-73 

1873 

1874 . 
1873 


Creation of the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion; The Torture Commission appointed. 

Abolition of the titular Nawabship of the 
Carnatic; acquisition of the Chepauk Palace 
by the Government. 

The first railway line opened from Madras to 
Areot. 

The incorporation of the University of Madras. 

The Qovernorshvp of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Temporary Qovemorship of W. A. Morehead. 

The Governorship of Sir Henry George Ward. 

Sir William Denison, Governor. 

The Hon 'ble V. Sadagopacharlu, the first 
Indian Member appointed to the Legislative 
Council of Madras. 

The first Charter of the Madi'as High Court. 

The higher department of the Engineering 
College opened. 

A screw pile pier built. 

Acting Viceroyalty of Sir William Denison; 
acting Governorship of Mr. Maltby. 

The Presidency College begun to be built; the 
Public Works Secretariat also begun. 

The Governorship of Lord Napier of Merchis- 
toun. 

Protected water-supply for Madras, 

The firat census of Madras taken. 

Drainage for the city constmcted. 

Acting Governorship of Sir A. J, Arbuthnot. 

The Governorship of Lord Hobart, 

Foundation of the Cosmopolitan Club. 

The Senate House built. 

The acting Governorship of W. B. Eobinson. 
Robinson Park formed. 
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CkroTiological Table illvstratw{/ the History of 3Iadras 


A.D. 

1875- d0 

1876- 78 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1880-81 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881-86 
1886-90 
1887 


1889 

1890- 91 

1891- 96 
1892 

1894 

1895 

1896-1901 

1898 

1900-06 

1903 

1904 
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The Governorship of the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos. 

The great Madi'as famine; construction of the 
Buckingham Canal through Madras. 

The Buc kingham Milk opened. 

Construction of the Madras Harbour begun. 

The Royapuram Auxiliary Medical School 
opened. 

Starting of the ‘Hindu’ and the ‘Madras Mail.’ 

The (joi’cmors/iip of IV. P. Adam. 

Starting of the ‘ Swadesamitran.’ 

Mr. TV. Huddleston, Ag. Governor. 

The Carnatic Mills opened. 

The Governorship of Lord Connemara. 

The Governorship of 8ir M, E. Qranl-Duff. 

The Indian National Congress met at hladras 
for the first time. The building of the 
Connemara Public Library and the enlarge¬ 
ment of the Museum. 

The High Court Buildings begun to be con¬ 
structed. 

Acting Governorship of Mr. J. //. Garstin. 

The Governorship of Lord Wenlock. 

The Madras Legislative Council enlarged. 

The Indian National Congress meets in Madras 
for the second time. 

The first tramway line of the city opened. 

The Governorship of Sir Arthur Elibank 
Havelock. 

Congress holds its session at Madras for the 
third time. 

Governorship of Lord AmpthMl. 

The Congress meets in Madras for the fourth 
time. 

Acting Governorship of Sir James Thompson, 


Chronological Tahle illustrating the History of Madras 


J..D. 

1905 

1906 


1906-11 

1907 

1907 

1908 
1911-12 

1912 

1912-1919 

1914 


1915 

1916 

1919 

1919-1924 

1920 


1922 

1924 

1924 
1924-29 

1925 

1927 

1928 


The Madras Port Trust created. The King 
Institute of Preventive Medicine opened. 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, Acting Governor. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Company Ltd., begins its 
work in Madras. 

Governorship of Sir Arthur Lawley. 

The Madras Electric Supply Corporation sup¬ 
plies current to the Corporation. 

Starting of the Indian Bant. 

The fifth meeting of the Congress at Madras. 

The Governorship of Sir Thomas Gibson 
Carmichael. 

Acting Govermrskip of Sir Mttrray Eammick. 

Lord Pentland*s rvde. 

University professorships created for the first 
time. 

The sixth meeting of the Congress at Madras. 

Opening of the new water-works at Kilpauk.-— 
The ‘ Emden ’ shells Madras. 

The Leather Trades Institute opened. 

The Madras Trades School opened. The 
Women's Christian College opened. 

Acting Governorship of Sir Alexander Cardew. 

Governorship of Lord VfUlingdon. 

Dyarchy in the Madras Government; the 
Justice Party come to power. 

Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd., incorporated. 

The Textile Institute opened. 

The School of Indian Medicine established. 

Acting Governorship of Sir Charles Todhunter. 

Governorship of yisctmwf Goschen. 

The Loyola College opened. 

The seventh meeting of the Congress at 
Madras. 

Incorporation of the Burmah Shell, 
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Chronological Table Uliistrating the History of Madras 


A.D. 

1929 

Temporary Governorship of Sir Norman Mar- 
joribanks. 

1929-34 

1932 

1934 

1934r-39 

2555 

Sir George Stanley’s Governorship. 

The Mayor of Madras revived. 

Acting Governorship of Sir Mnhammad Vsman. 
Governorship of Lord Erskine. 

Temporary Governorship of Sir K. V. Neddy 
Naidti. 

1937 

1939, 

Aug. 4tli 

The Victory Memorial opened. 

The New University Buildings completed. 
Shifting of the Christian College to Tambaram. 
Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Founda¬ 
tion of the Madras City. 
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